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A.  A.  A.  A.  Is  Opposed  To  Blanket  Attack 
On  Present  Advertising  Rates 

No  Useful  End  Served,  Says  Benson,  Adding  That  Productivity  of  Space  Should  Not  Be  Impaired 
— A.N.A.  Renews  Pressure  for  Reductions,  Issuing  Members’  Criticisms 

The  American  Association  of  Adver-  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  tiscrs,  which  has  been  the  principal 

tisine  Acencies  is  not  in  sympathy  ,  ,  .  , ,  ^  ,  exixment  of  lower-priced  advertisinf?, 


A  tising  Agencies  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  anv  blanket  indictment  of  present 
advertising  rates.  Although  it  believes 
that  in  individual  cases  publishers  should 
seriously  consider  rate  adjustments,  it 
sees  no  reason  why  rates  should  parallel 
the  downward  slide  of  commodity  prices, 
especially  as  they  did  not  parallel  the 
previous  upward  climb  of  commodity 
prices.  Adjustment  of  rates  by  individ¬ 
ual  publishers,  it  feels,  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  tor  negotiation  between  publisher  and 
agent  in  a  competitive  market.  The  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  advertising  is  an  essential 
consideration,  and  should  not  be  impaired 
by  the  rate  structure. 

These  views  are  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  by  John  Ben.son,  president  of  the 
Association,  after  consultation  with  intlu- 
ential  members,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  a 
large  advertiser  who  sought  a  statement 
on  the  Four-A  stand.  Copies  of  the 
letter,  which  was  not  at  first  made  inih- 
lic,  have  been  received  by  the  meml)ers 
of  the  association  from  Mr.  Henson’s 
office. 

The  opinions  in  the  letter  were  termed 
"representative”  but  not  official,  since  the 
association,  according  to  Mr.  Henson, 
did  not  feel  it  had  any  function  in  bring¬ 
ing  “concerted  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
basic  valuation  a  publisher  puts  on  his 
space.’’ 

The  letter  made  it  plain  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  not  receding  from  its  stand 
in  favor  of  approximate  equalization  Iw- 
tween  local  and  national  rates — a  theme 
uixm  which  Mr.  Benson  has  often  spoken. 
Neither  did  it  seek  to  withhold  members 
from  negotiating  individually  with  pub¬ 
lishers  for  rate  reductions,  “wherever 
such  rates  seem  out  of  line.”  Likewise  it 
admitted  that  commodity  price  levels 
"when  stabilized”,  should  be  one  factor 
in  the  trend  of  rates. 

However,  the  letter  stres.sed  the  point 
that  the  productive  value  of  advertising 
space  is  the  important  consideration.  ‘It 
s«ms  to  me  that  the  interests  of  adver¬ 
tiser  and  publisher,  whatever  the 
medium,  should  be  and  essentially  are 
identical  in  making  advertising  produc¬ 
tive,”  wrote  Mr.  Benson,  “and  such  rates 
sl^ld  prevail  as  will  bring  this  about, 
without  depreciation  of  the  medium.” 

In  another  place  he  quoted  many  mem- 
ws  of  his  association  as  feeling  "that 
the  urgent  need  of  advertising  today  is 
not  so  much  a  lowering  of  milline  costs 
>s  an  improvement  in  circulation  value, 
natural  reader  interest  value,  produced 
without  forcing.” 

These  arguments  reinforce  the  opinion 
frequently  advanced  by  newspaiwr  men 
that  advertisers  themselves  would  suffer, 
fo  say  nothing  of  the  public,  if  the  rate 
strurture^  should  ever  come  to  be  based 
on  the  minimum  return  which  would  per- 
nnt  a  newspaper  to  exist.  No  more 
f**^*I*  plan  could  he  devised,  it  has 
wen  been  pointed  out,  for  starving  the 
plus  values”  in  reader  interest  for  which 
newspapers  spend  money. 

Benson's  letter  follows: 

,  Sir:  Earlier  reply  to  your  let- 

w_of  Oct.  5  has  been  prevented  by  my 
to  discuss  it  with  some  of  our 
I*ople.  so  that  you  might  have  a  repre- 


■sentative  opinion.  It  cannot  tw  official, 
however,  a.s  it  has  never  seemed  to  us 
a  function  of  our  .Association  to  liring 
concerteil  intiuence  to  Ix-ar  upon  the 
basic  valuation  a  iniblisher  inits  on  his 


John  Benson 

space.  \Ve  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  for 
individual  negotiation  lietwcen  publisher 
and  agent  in  a  comiK'titive  market. 

“Many  of  onr  memlK-rs  fielieve,  and 
so  advise  individual  nttblishers.  tliat  in 
view  of  the  widesnread  lowering  of  prices 
and  values,  publishers  should  seriously 
consider  such  rate  adjustment  as  will 
meet  present-day  needs  of  the  advertiser, 
especially  nublishers  whose  costs  have 
been  materially  lessened  or  whose  circu¬ 
lation  has  been  unduly  forced  during  the 
recent  boom.  Some  have  already  taken 
the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  tnis  is 
commendable. 

“It  serves  no  useful  end,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  to  make  any  blanket  indictment  of 
present  advertising  rates,  without  regard 
to  individual  merit  or  value  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Some  publishers,  as  you  know’ 
are  materially  exceeding  the  amount  of 
circulation  on  which  present  rates  have 
been  ba.sed  and  have  a  lower  milline 
rate  today  than  they  had  some  years  ago. 

“There  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  lower  commodity  prices,  when  sta¬ 


bilized,  should  be  an  influence  in  the 
trend  of  advertising  rates,  but  we  do  not 
believe  rates  should  parallel  commiKlity 
prices  in  tlie  downward  course,  as  they 
did  not  do  so  in  the  upward  course.  The 
former,  like  freight  rates,  have  always 
been  more  stable  than  the  latter,  less 
subject  to  fluctuation. 

“Of  course,  we  are  all  for  a  lower 
cost  of  advertising  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
reasonalily  brought  about,  and  many  of 
our  nieinhers  are  individually  active  in 
conferring  with  publishers  about  this. 
( )tliers  feel  that  the  urgent  need  of  ad¬ 
vertising  today  is  not  so  much  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  inilline  costs  as  an  improvement 
in  circulation  value,  natural  reader  inter¬ 
est  value,  prixluced  without  forcing. 

“.As  far  as  the  newspaper  field  is  con¬ 
cerned.  it  also  seems  more  important,  in 
their  opinion,  that  rates  lie  equalized  or 
at  least  apiiroximated  as  Iietween  local 
and  national  advertising  and  as  between 
one  national  advertiser  and  another.  The 
ine<|uities  and  ine<iualities  which  exist 
result  in  unfair  competition  and  seriously 
handicap  our  use  of  the  press. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of 
advertiser  and  publisher,  whatever  the 
medium,  should  he  and  es.sentially  are 
identical  in  making  advertising  produc¬ 
tive,  and  such  rates  should  prevail  as 
will  bring  this  about,  without  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  medium. 

“As  to  our  plan  of  activity  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  in  public  addresses  I  make  on 
the  subject  of  rates  and  circulation,  I  am 
presenting  the  above  ideas  to  publishers 
and  advertisers  for  their  consideration  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  advantage.  Then  we 
are  leaving  to  our  individual  media  de¬ 
partments  the  job  of  urging  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
justing  rates  to  meet  present  conditions, 
wherever  such  rates  seem  out  of  line. 
A’ ours  truly, 

John*  Benson 

“President.” 

Despite  this  stand  by  the  A. A. A. A., 
whose  members  admittedly  are  pinched 
between  the  demands  of  their  clients  and 
their  own  interest  in  maintaining  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  effectiveness  of  advertising,  the 
pressure  from  advertising  interests  for 
rate  reductions  continued  this  week. 

The  .As.sociation  of  National  Adver- 


THE  FOUR-A.  STAND  ON  ADVERTISING  RATES 

“It  serves  no  useful  end.  in  our  opinion,  to  make  any  blanket  indictment 
of  advertising  rales,  without  regard  to  individual  merit  or  value  of  eircula. 
tion.  Some  publishers,  as  you  know,  are  materially  exceeding  the  amount 
of  circulation  on  which  present  rates  have  been  based,  and  have  a  lower 
milline  rate  today  than  they  had  some  years  ago. 

“There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  lower  commodity  prices,  when 
stabilized,  should  be  an  influence  in  the  trend  of  advertising  rates,  but  we 
do  not  believe  rates  should  parallel  commodity  prices  in  their  downward 
course,  as  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  upward  course.  The  former,  like  freight 
rates,  have  always  been  more  stable  than  the  latter,  less  subject  to  fluctuation. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  advertiser  and  publisher,  whatever 
the  medium,  should  he  and  essentially  are  identical  in  making  advertising 
productive,  and  such  rates  should  prevail  as  will  bring  this  about,  without 
depreciation  of  the  medium.” — From  a  letter  by  John  Benson,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  outlining  the  “repre¬ 
sentative  opinion”  of  his  members. 


tiscrs,  which  has  been  the  principal 
exixjiient  of  lower-priced  advertising, 
made  public  the  results  of  its  annual  ptill 
of  its  members  in  regard  to  their  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  new  year,  and 
appended  a  string  of  comments  from  30 
unnamed  advertisers  to  the  general  effect 
that  they  would  reduce  their  linage  un¬ 
less  rates  were  cut  by  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

One  advertising  manager,  for  instance, 
was  quoted  as  reporting  this  development 
in  the  art  of  efficient  space  buying : 
“The  president  of  this  company  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
we  will  buy  no  space  at  last  year’s 
rate." 

Another,  who  expected  no  profit  from 
advertising  anyway,  said :  “It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  persuade  Board  of 
Directors  to  appropriate  money  for  high- 
priced  advertising  space  when  our  sales 
prices  are  low  and  possible  profit  from 
increased  business  nil.” 

Another:  “We  need  more  advertising 
space  for  our  expenditures  if  we  are  to 
stay  in  the  picture  as  advertising 
buyers.” 

Several  spoke  of  reducing  their  pub¬ 
lication  expenditures,  and  attempting  to 
develop  direct  mail  or  other  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities.  An  extreme  case  was 
reported  by  one  advertiser,  wbo  said : 
“We  have  cut  our  publication  advertis¬ 
ing  although  our  1932  budget  will  be 
11)0  per  cent  larger  than  in  1931.” 

f)n  the  other  hand,  some  advertisers 
said  their  tendency  would  be  to  use  more 
space  if  rates  were  generally  reduced. 
One  made  the  statement  definite:  “We 
are  working  on  a  10  per  cent  less  budget, 
but  will  increase  to  previous  figure  if  we 
can  get  rate  reductions.” 

Still  another  made  this  interesting 
comment :  “While  our  1932  budget  is 
larger  than  in  1931,  the  increase  would 
be  greater  if  rates  were  lower.” 

The  rest  of  the  statements  ranged 
from  reports  that  advertisers  were  fav¬ 
oring  publications  which  had  reduced 
rates  to  such  as  these :  “We  are  using 
those  publications  we  think  have  sound 
circulation.”  “W'e  are  holding  all  1932 
contracts  during  a  rate  discussion  with 
each  publisher.”  “W^e  are  ordering  only 
one  insertion  at  a  time  from  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  not  reduced  their 
rates.”  “W'e  are  checking  our  circula¬ 
tions  more  carefully.” 

Despite  the  gloomy  nature  of  some  of 
these  quotations,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
174  A.N.A.  members  who  reported  defi¬ 
nite  advertising  plans  for  1932,  said  they 
would  spend  as  much  or  more  than  in 
1931.  (inly  64  plan  to  siiend  less,  while 
,S7  will  repeat  their  1931  expenditures, 
and  .s3  will  increase  them. 

Further  light  on  the  rate  policy  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company,  which  recently 
telegraphed  warnings  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  withdraw  all  or  part  of  its  1932  copy 
from  papers  which  showed  higher  mil¬ 
line  rates  than  in  1929,  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from  Grafton  B.  Perkins, 
advertising  manager,  to  newspapers 
which  had  failed  to  answer  his  previous 
questionnaire  on  rates.  The  letter,  which 
preceded  his  telegrams,  is  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Southern 
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Newspaper  Publishers’  Association: 

“A  few  papers  thought  our  questions 
about  local  rates  meant  that  we  were 
seeking  to  buy  space  at  those  rates.  This 
is  not  so;  our  interest  is  simply  to  com¬ 
pare  what  each  paper  charges  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  what  it  charges  us  for  a 
similar  linage. 

“The  national  advertiser  can  reason¬ 
ably  assume  that  the  local  advertiser  is 
in  position  to  judge  most  accurately  the 
true  value  of  space  in  his  local  papers. 
Hence  if  the  rate  is  materially  higher, 
the  national  advertiser  feels  that  he  is  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  pay  a  price  for  space  beyond 
that  whieh  the  local  merchant  knows  it 
is  worth. 

“During  the  next  tew  weeks  we  shall 
scrutinize  even  .Aiore  '.losely  than  usual 
the  price  and  circulation  trend  of  every 
paper  which  we  consider  using  in  1932. 
We  shall  be  esi)ecially  observant  of  cir¬ 
culation  methods,  because  we  find  many 
publications  are  attempting  to  maintain 
their  present  rates  by  methods  of  forcing 
circulation  which  produce  subscriptions 
of  little  or  no  value  to  advertisers. 

“Whatever  may  have  been  the  past 
attitude  of  advertisers  to  such  circula¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that, 
today,  we  seek  only  circulation  in  the 
paper's  normal  radius  and  circulation  se¬ 
cured  only  by  normal  effort. 

“We  hope  that  we  shall  see  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  publishers,  to  eliminate 
costly  forcing  of  circulation  and  to  make 
proportionate  reductions  in  rates.  Such 
a  course  would  seem  profitable  both  to 
the  paper  and  to  its  advertisers. 

“An  extreme  example  of  the  savings 
which  a  publisher  might  thus  make  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  one  small  paper.  The 
owner  tells  us  that  he  has  just  spent 
$32,000  to  maintain  his  circulation  of 
8,200.  That  sum  is  the  equivalent  of 
800,000  lines  of  national  advertising ! 
How  much  more  profitable  would  have 
been  his  year’s  operations  if  he  had  ac¬ 
cented  his  natural  circulation  of  about 
6,000  and  cut  his  rate  from  4c  to  3c  a 
line. 

“In  closing,  we  quote  from  our  letter 
to  one  publisher  whose  circulation  shows 
a  20  per  cent  drop  with  no  corresponding 
rate  adjustment : 

“  ‘Frankly,  how  long  do  you  think  the 
Neu's  would  continue  to  buy  newsprint, 
metal,  or  other  supplies  from  a  house 
which  charged  20  per  cent  more  than  in 
1928  or  1929. 

“  ‘Any  argument  that  the  goods  were 
still  of  excellent  quality,  that  the  price 
had  always  been  low,  or  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  needed  the  extra  money  to 
maintain  his  own  profits,  would,  I  fear, 
fall  on  very  deaf  ears  in  your  Purchas¬ 
ing  Department. 

“  ‘Yet  that  is  just  the  position  which 
the  News  assumes  toward  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  presents  a  condition  w’hich 
intelligent  space  buyers  cannot  fail  to 
consider  in  making  up  1932  plans.’ 

“Since  this  is  a  general  letter,  many 
points  in  it  may  have  no  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  your  paper,  but  we  are  taking 
this  opportunity  to  set  our  views  before 
publishers  whose  customers  we  are  and 
hope  to  be  for  many  years.’’ 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Former  employes  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram  News  have  started  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  the  Lynn  Sunday  Sun,  Mich¬ 
ael  Zack,  local  state  representative,  is  the 
publi.sher.  Mr.  Zack  was  formerly  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  Telegram-News. 
Other  staff  members  include  Edward  Ago, 
managing  editor;  Harvey  Southward, 
sports  editor;  Miss  Bertha  J.  McCarthy, 
society  editor.  Both  Mr.  Southward  and 
Miss  McCarthy  held  similar  positions 
with  the  Telegram  News.  The  paper 
made  its  first  appearance  on  Sunday, 
December  20. 


CHANGES  PUBLICATION  POLICY 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun  changed 
from  the  morning  to  the  afternoon 
field  within  the  city  limits,  Dec.  28, 
but  has  continued  the  regular  morning 
edition  in  suburban  and  country  territory. 
The  morning  paper  will  be  publish^ 
daily  except  Monday  and  the  evening 
edition  daily  except  Sunday.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  carried  in  both  editions  at  a  single 
rate.  Osl.  Ira  C.  Copley  is  publisher. 


HGHTS  TO  ESTABLISH 
AIR  LIBEL  STATUS 

Attorney  General,  Awarded  $1  Ver¬ 
dict  Against  Broadcaster,  Asks  Re¬ 
trial  to  Place  Responsibility  of 
Station  in  Damage  Suits 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  29. — An  attempt 
to  establish  the  responsibility  of  a  radio 
station  in  regard  to  libel  as  similar  to 
that  of  a  newspaper  has  been  made  in 
Nebraska  with  the  filing  of  a  brief  in 
the  state  Supreme  court  on  behalf  of 
Attorney  General  C.  A.  Sorensen. 

Mr.  Sorensen  was  given  a  $1  verdict 
against  Richard  F.  Wood  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KFAB  was  dismissed  without  a 
verdict  against  it,  when  Sorensen’s 
$100,(X)()  libel  action  was  tried  before  a 
District  court  jury  here  recently.  The 
suit  arose  as  a  result  of  a  speech  Wood 
made,  attacking  Sorensen,  during  the 
19.10  campaign. 

Of  special  interest  from  a  newspaper 
standpoint  in  the  brief  was  an  attack 
on  the  failure  of  the  trial  court  to  direct 
that  a  verdict  be  returned  against  the 
radio  sation. 

“The  publisher  of  a  daily  paper  of 
1(X),000  circulation  must  place  someone 
in  charge  of  that  publication  who  has 
the  judgment  and  authority  to  keep  out 
of  the  columns  of  that  paper  matter 
libelous  per  se  or  answer  to  those  in¬ 
jured.  One  who  publishes  and  broad¬ 
casts  to  2flO,0(X)  people  must  place  some¬ 
one  with  judgment  and  authority  to  ex¬ 
clude  matter  libelous  per  se  or  answer 
for  the  wrong,”  the  brief  charged. 

“There  is  no  good  reason  for  not  ap¬ 
plying  the  same  rule  of  responsibility 
with  reference  to  broadcasting  stations 
that  is  applied  to  their  competitors,  the 
newspapers,”  the  brief  also  claimed.  It 
asserted  that  a  corporation  having  chosen 
to  communicate  information  to  the  public 
must  take  the  consequences,  whether  it 
be  a  broadcasting  station  or  not.  The 
brief  also  claimed  that  reading  of  a 
defamatory  article  is  a  publication  of  the 
libel,  just  like  publication  of  defamatory 
matter  in  a  newspaper. 

The  brief  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  radio  station’s  principal  defense  in 
the  action.  KFAB  had  contended  that 
under  rules  of  the  federal  radio  commis¬ 
sion,  it  was  not  permitted  to  censor 
Wood’s  speech  since  it  was  on  time 
allotted  to  a  candidate  for  office  whose 
opponent  had  previously  spoken.  The 
order  was  erroneously  received  as  evi¬ 
dence,  the  brief  charged. 

The  brief  asked  reversal  of  the  case, 
with  directions  that  on  retrial  the  jury 
be  instructed  that  it  is  its  duty  to  return 
a  verdict  against  both  defendants  and  to 
award  adeouate  damages. 

The  brief  also  pointed  out  that  Wood 
had  failed  to  secure  a  publication  of  his 
article  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  the 
Omaha  Bee,  the  Lincoln  Star  and  the 
Lincoln  Journal,  prior  to  delivery  of  the 
broadcast. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  8 — West  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Irvin  Cobb  Hotel,  Paducah. 

Jan.  13-15 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  institute.  Chapel 
Hill  and  Durham,  N.C. 

Jan.  15-16 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

Jan.  16 — Arkansas  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Hotel  Marion, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  16-17 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  semi-annual  convention.  New- 
house  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jan.  18-19 — Rotogravure  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  meeting.  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico  State 
Newspapers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Jan.  25-27 — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  29-30 — Pennsylvania  News- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


ROBERT  ALLEN  LEAVES  I.N.S. 


Member  of  Washington  Bureau  Will 
Do  Free  Lance  Work 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 
WASHiNirroN,  D.C.,  I3ec.  29. — Robert 
S.  Allen  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  International 
News  Service.  He  joined  the  I.N.S. 
staff  in  October  after  being  discharged 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  as 
head  of  its  Washington  bureau  because 
of  his  part  in  the  writing,  with  two 
other  Washington  correspondents,  of 
the  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round.” 

Since  joining  the  I.N.S.  staff,  Allen 
has  been  covering  regular  assignments 
on  capitol  hill  and  writing  a  column 
under  his  name  for  the  I.N.S.  papers. 
It  is  understood  that  he  resigned  in 
order  to  be  free  to  syndicate  his  column, 
and  to  write  magazine  articles  at  will. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  MEETS 


Banquet  Opens  Convention  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Salesmen  Jan.  2 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  ol 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  Jan.  2,  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  semi-annual  Tribune  advertising 
men’s  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Drake 
hotel. 

Sessions  will  also  be  held  Jan.  4,  5 
and  6  at  the  Drake.  At  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  on  Jan.  6,  W.  E.  Donahue,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  preside. 
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CONGRESS  GETS  BILLS 
AFTECTING  PRESS 

Investigation  of  Effect  of  For«iu 
Currencies  Depreciation  on  In. 
ported  Pulp  Adopted — Radio 
Lottery  Bills  Offered 


By  George  11.  Manning 
IVasliingtou  CorrespunJent,  Editor  &  Pdblishu 

Washington,  Dec.  31.— Several  meas¬ 
ures  of  interest,  though  none  of  great  im- 
nortance,  to  the  newspaper  world  have 
been  introduced  in  the  slivhtlv  more  than 
three  weeks  the  present  Congress  has 
been  in  session  and  will  be  awaiting  ac¬ 
tion  as  Congress  reconvenes  following 
the  holiday  recess. 

Action  already  has  been  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  one  resolution  which  directs 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  a  “thorough  investigation”  of  tlx 
effect  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  upon  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  un¬ 
bleached  or  bleached,  and  pulpwoods. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  Republican, 
Oregon,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Dec.  16.  Two  clays  later  the  Tariff 
Commission  announced  institution  of  the 
investigation.  The  resolution  directs  the 
commission  to  report  to  the  Senate  “as 
soon  as  practicable.” 

There  are  two  bills  before  House  com¬ 
mittees  prohibiting  broadcasting  by  radio 
of  lotteries  or  lottery  information.  One 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Burton 
L.  French,  Republican,  Idaho,  and  the 
other  by  Representative  Charles  A. 
Christopherson,  Republican.  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  object  of  these  bills  is  to  place 
broadcasting  stations  on  an  equality  with 
newspapers  so  far  as  lotteries  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Representative  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
of  New  York,  has  revived  his  bill 
exempting  newspapermen  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  disclosing  the  source  of  con¬ 
fidential  information,  when  they  are  tes¬ 
tifying  in  anv  United  States  court  or 
grand  jury,  or  any  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  would  not  exempt  in¬ 
formation  constituting  acts  of  treason. 

A  bill  changing  the  postage  rates  on 
second  class  matter  mailed  at  a  post  office 
where  it  is  entered,  for  delivery  by  letter 
carriers  at  a  different  post  office  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  which  the  head- 
ouarters  or  general  business  office  of  the 
publisher  are  located,  has  been  introduced 
by  Representative  Clyde  Kelly,  Republi¬ 
can.  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  class  of  matter.  Representative 
Kelly  would  apply  the  same  rate  of  post- 
age_  which  would  be  applicable  if  the 
copies  were  actuallv  mailed  at  the  office 
in  which  the  publisher’s  are  located,  un¬ 
less  the  pound  rates  from  the  office  of 
mailing  are  higher,  in  which  case  they 
would  apply.  The  bill  would  not  appiy 
to  publications  already  entered  as  second- 
class  matter  which  retain  their  entry  at 
the  post  office  where  now  entered. 

_  Senator  Samuel  M.  Shortridge.  Repub¬ 
lican,  California,  has  intrcKluced  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  to  award  campaign  insignias  to 
all  living  war  correspondents  and  war 
artists,  including  photographers,  who 
have  officially  accompanied  the  militaiy 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  on  any  campaign  or  expedition. 
The  insignia  would  be  the  same  as  that 
given  to  regular  troops. 


SEGAL  RETURNING 

Alfred  Segal,  associate  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  is  expected 
back  this  week  from  a  trip  to  Panama 
and  the  West  Indies.  While  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  Frank  Aston,  drama  critic  of  the 
Post,  had  charge  of  the  “Cincinnatus 
column  for  Mr.  Segal. 


LARANCE  OPENS  OFFICE 

Clifford  E.  I^rance.  formerly  with 
Freeland,  Bates  &  Lawrence,  Inc.,  lO' 
dustrial  consultants,  of  Boston,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  start  his  own  business  as  M- 
vertising,  sales  promotion  and  martoinff 
counsel,  with  headquarters  at  130  Lincoln 
street.  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
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brazil  ousts  writer  on  false  charge 

George  H.  Corey  of  New  York  Times  Forced  to  Leave  Country  Because  of  Story  Appearing  in 
London  Times — Faced  Long  Imprisonment  if  He  Chose  to  Fight  Case 


Ax  amazing  story  of  the  sensitiveness 
‘of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  to  “unfav¬ 
orable"  news  of  its  affairs  published  in 
United  States’  palters,  which  may  be 
taken  a  typical  of  the  attitude  of  many 
Latin-American  countries,  was  told  in 
the  Sciv  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  by  George 
H.  Corey,  recently  the  Times’  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Brazil,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  the  country  rather  than  undergo 
long  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Corey  was  arrested  at  his  home 
in  Sao  I’aolo  IXc.  1  and  taken  to  tlie 
Rio  de  Janeiro  where  he  was  accused 
of  sending  news  prejudicial  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  most  amazing  feature  of  Mr. 
Corey’s  e.xpulsion  was  that  he  was 
charged  with  writing  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Times.  When 
he  disclaimed  authorship,  officials  said 
there  must  t)e  some  connection  between 
the  two  paiKTS  Itecause  of  the  similarity 
in  names.  Imprisoned  for  a  time,  he 
saw  the  futility  of  trying  to  fight  the 
case,  since  his  denials  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  voluntarily  agreed  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  ratlier  than  undergo  long  imprison¬ 
ment  awaiting  formal  charges  and  a 
trial.  He  arrived  in  New  York  recently, 
and  is  now  visiting  relatives  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Corey’s  story  follows : 

The  lot  of  the  foreign  corresitondent 
in  Latin  America,  long  recognized  as  a 
difficult  one,  has  became  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  since  last  year’s  wave  of  South 
American  revolutions,  a  bitter  struggle 
with  press  censorships.  On  every  side 
the  correspondent  finds  himself  blocked 
by  unjust  and  frequently  ridiculous  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 

.\fter  13  months’  struggle  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  Brazil  as  the  resident  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times  1  have  been 
forced  to  give  it  up.  My  consistent  effort 
to  supply  to  New  York  legitimate  news 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  largest  of 
the  South  American  countries  merely 
resulted  in  my  arrest  by  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Brazil  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  penitentiary  until 
1  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  charge  against  me  was  “having 
sent  abroad  news  considered  injurious  to 
Brazil,”  but  this  was  not  stated  when  a 
Brazilian  policeman  appeared  at  my  home 
in  Sao  Paulo  early  one  morning  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  merely  ordered  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Icxal  police  head¬ 
quarters.  There,  still  in  custody,  I  was 
sent  aboard  a  train  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
250  miles  away.  In  the  capital  I  was 
put  in  jail. 

At  the  fir.st  and  only  hearing  granted 
to  me  the  government  made  a  feeble  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  its  charge, 
ftom  the  jail  I  was  taken  before  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  Federal  I  listrict, 
who  is  in  charge  of  all  central  govern¬ 
ment  censorship.  In  his  presence  files 
were  prcxluced  containing  copies  of  dis¬ 
patches  filed  by  various  foreign  news¬ 
paper  correspondents.  Selecting  one 
from  the  file  the  Chief  of  Police  read  it 
arefully  and  then  surveyed  me  thought- 
'“‘]y  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said ; 

‘lou  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
for  sending  news  such  as  this  to  your 
paper,  Senor  Corey.” 

I  glanced  at  the  dispatch  in  his  hand. 

message  narrating  that 
the  Provisional  President.  Getulio  Var- 
ps.  had  decreed  martial  law  punishment 
tor  all  prisoners  guilty  of  acts  against 
the  existing  government.  But  I  failed  to 
recognize  the  dispatch  as  my  own.  Look- 
mg  at  it  more  carefully,  I  saw  that  it 
was  addressed  to  “The  Times.  Ixmdon, 
e-ngland.  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  form 
appeared  the  signature  of  the  authorized 
Wrespot^ent  of  The  Ixmdon  Times  in 
razil.  Quickly,  and  with  the  confident 
fxijetation  that  a  clarification  would  im¬ 
mediately  pin  my  release,  I  explained 
fhe  dispatch  he  was 
noiding  as  evidence  against  me  was  writ- 
tw  by  an  entirely  different  person  and 
*  newspaper  in  England,  not 
the  United  States. 


“All  the  same.  All  the  same  thing,” 
replied  the  Chief. 

"But — ’’  I  attempted  to  interrupt. 

It  was  useless.  Pointing  accusingly  at 
me,  he  continued : 

“All  the  same  thing.  You  have  the 
Ford  Company  in  the  United  States. 
You  have  the  Ford  Company  of  the 
Argentine  and  the  F'ord  Company  of 
Brazil.  The  Times  of  l^ndon  and  The 
Times  of  New  York,  they  must  be  all 
the  same  thing.” 

I  realized  the  futility  of  continuing  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  who  manifested  this  degree 
of  intelligence  and  turning  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Embassy  who 
had  obtained  the  hearing  for  me,  I  re¬ 
quested  him  to  discontinue  it.  Of  course 
I  had  to  go  back  to  jail. 

But  it  was  the  only  hearing  granted 
to  me  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  embassy  to  reopen  the  case  failed.  I 
was  taken,  that  same  afterncKm,  to  the 
penitentiary  where  long-term  criminals 
are  lodged  and  placed  in  the  quarters 
allotted  to  political  offenders.  There  I 
met  several  others  at  least  seemingly  in¬ 
nocent  prisoners,  several  of  whom  were 
Brazilian  newspaixT  owners  and  editors. 
They  all  told  stories  not  much  different 
from  mine  save  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  prison  for  long  periods.  Some  of 
them  had  been  held  for  three  months. 

That  night  a  representative  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  came  to  the  prison.  He  informed 
me  that  the  Brazilian  Government  had 
decided  to  be  “lenient  with  me.”  They 
had  offered  to  release  me  from  prison, 
immediatelv,  if  I  would  promise  to  leave 
Brazil  on  the  first  northbound  ship.  I 
was  reluctant  to  do  this ;  it  seemed  like 
an  admission  of  guilt.  But  the  assurance 
of  the  Ambassador’s  representative  that 
the  Brazilian  Government  would  not  alter 
its  decision,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
that  even  though  I  did  fight  the  case  out 
and  gain  mv  release,  I  would  lx-  a  marked 
figure  and  of  little  value  to  my  news- 
pajier,  decided  me  to  accept  the  order. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  I  was  aboard 
a  northbound  ship.  1  carried  with  me 
only  part  of  my  wardrobe ;  the  remainder 
of  my  jiersonal  property  is  still  in  Brazil. 
All  entreaties  to  have  my  sailing  delayed 
long  enough  to  settle  my  affairs  and 
gather  my  possessions  were  refuserl. 

The  chief  source  of  trouble  to  the 
corresixmdent  working  in  Brazil  is  the 


discretionary  right  given  to  the  police 
censors  to  consider  as  “injurious  in  any 
wav  to  Brazil”  any  news  they  either  dis¬ 
like  or  do  not  understaiul.  'Hus  phrase 
"in  any  way”  is  not  only  often  abused 
by  the  uneducated  men  who  serve  as 
censtirs,  but  two  censors  rarely  agree  as 
to  what  is  or  is  not  injurious.  Thus,  a 
message  passed  at  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  by  one  censor  may  fail  to  satisfy 
the  cen.sor  on  duty  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

In  my  case  a  message  of  this  character, 
even  after  passing  the  afternixin  censor, 
often  prompted  the  evening  censor  to 
send  the  police  to  my  house  to  fetch  me 
for  questioning.  The  arrival  of  a  huge 
native  •xiliceman  with  orders  to  take  me 
to  the  police  station  became  a  not  infre¬ 
quent  interruption  of  my  evenings  at 
home. 

Another  trouble  with  which  the  corre¬ 
spondent  has  to  cope  is  the  grossly  ignor¬ 
ant  and  untrainecl  men  in  the  censors’ 
posts.  Shortly  after  the  revolution  I  en¬ 
countered  a  17-vear-old  boy,  a  student  at 
the  telegraph  schiKil  in  Sao  I’aulo,  to 
whom  had  been  entrusted  the  job  of  cen- 
.soring  the  press  dispatches  of  six  trained 
foreign  correspondents.  This  lad  could 
hardly  write  his  own  language  and  knew 
nothing  of  English.  During  my  entire 
stav  in  Brazil  I  did  not  meet  a  single 
censor  who  had  more  than  a  bare  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English.  All  correspondents 
were  forcerl  by  decree  to  translate  their 
dispatches  into  Portuguese,  the  native 
language. 

At  one  stage  of  my  exiieriences,  to 
avoid  the  unjust  censorship  enforced 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  tried  filing  my 
news  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  I  found  the 
state  government  more  inclined  to  treat 
corresiKindents  with  consideration.  By 
staying  in  Sao  Paulo,  although  it  is  2.50 
miles  from  the  capital,  1  was  able  to  .send 
to  the  United  States  many  stories  which 
the  Rio  government  would  not  jiass. 
While  thus  isolated,  but  supplying  the 
New  York  Times  with  news,  the  Rio 
government  objected.  Orders  were  sent 
to  the  government  of  Sao  Paulo  that  I 
be  detained.  The  Sao  Paulo  government 
usually  disregarded  the  orders  altogether. 
Compliance  never  went  beyond  a  simple 
(luestioning. 

This'  state  of  affairs  continued  satis¬ 
factorily  until  the  middle  part  of  Novem- 


Photo  of  Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  taken  with  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  Mrs.  O.  Poitevent  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  wearing  the  flower  leis  given  them  by  friends  as 
an  expression  of  welcome  upon  their  arrival  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson  returned  to  New  Orleans  just  before  Christmas. 


her.  Then  the  state  government  in  Sao 
Paulo  was  ousted  and  men  more  sym- 
liathetic  to  the  Rio  government  were  in¬ 
stalled.  Under  them  the  same  censorship 
rules  as  in  Rio  were  applied  in  Sao 
Paulo  aiul  I  had  to  take  up  the  struggle 
again. 

My  first  conflict  came  over  the  stop¬ 
page  of  a  dispatch  telling  of  the  drought 
affecting  the  Northeastern  States  of 
Brazil.  The  censor  on  duty  insisted  that 
this  information  was  “injurious  to 
Brazil.”  Two  hours  of  bitter  argument 
failed  to  move  him.  In  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  fall  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
state  government  1  was  arrested  and  on 
iny  way  out. 

One  result  of  the  Brazilian  censorship 
is  that  most  of  the  news  relating  to  im- 
jxirtant  events  is  being  supplied  from 
ixiints  outside  the  country.  The  news 
leaks  through  amateur  radio  oix'rators, 
steamship  arrivals  and  airplane.  .Monte¬ 
video  is  the  general  clearing  house.  This 
"news”  is  often  inaccurate,  but,  being 
the  lx*st  material  available,  it  gets  into 
foreign  newspaiicrs,  thereby  providing  a 
new  grievance. 

The  Brazilian  press  and  Brazilian 
IX'ople  are  extremely  sensitive  about 
news  apfx'aring  in  foreign  news¬ 
papers  concerning  their  country.  One 
owner  of  a  large  chain  of  newspapers 
is  now  using  this  theme  as  a  continuous 
feature  in  his  paix-rs,  publishing  every, 
few  days  translations  of  articles  from 
foreign  newspaiiers  and  magazines  refer¬ 
ring  to  Brazil,  and  denouncing  the  for¬ 
eign  publications  in  strong  terms. 
Among  the  periixlicals  he  has  abused  re¬ 
cently  have  Ix-en  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Saturday  livening  Post,  the  London 
l  imes,  the  Paris  Temps  and  the  London 
Financial  Chronicle,  as  well  as  several 
other  publications. 

What  is  considered  “news  injurious 
to  Brazil”  and  therefore  forbidden  to  the 
foreign  correspondent  to  send?  All 
items  would  be  too  long  to  set  forth,  but 
here  is  a  partial  list : 

All  news  touching  internal  political  events. 

All  news  dealing  with  im{)ortant  changes  in  gov¬ 
ernment  personnel. 

All  news  regarding  communistic  activities. 

All  news  regarding  mishaps  or  accidents  in  the 
army  or  navy. 

All  news  regarding  labor  disputes  nr  industrial 
troubles. 

All  news,  unless  distinctly  favorable,  regarding 
the  government’s  financial  condition. 

All  news  regarding  fluctuations  in  exchange  or 
declines  in  prices  of  agricultural  ex|N>rts. 

All  news  regarding  unemployment. 

News  regarding  natural  catastrophes  (i.  e., 

floods,  drought,  &c.)  which  mighht  l>e  con¬ 
sidered  injurious  to  Brazil. 

The  li.st  d»x-s  not  leave  much  for  the 
correspondent  to  send  out,  even  if  he  is 
ixrmitted  to  stay. 

MAY  ABANDON  CENSORSHIP 

A  ixtition  was  presented  to  Provi¬ 
sional  President  Getulio  V’argas  in  Rio 
<le  Janeiro  last  week  by  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association  asking  that  all  cen¬ 
sorship  be  abolished.  President  Vargas 
was  understcxxl  to  be  considering  the 
petition  seriously,  and  Herbert  .Moses, 
publisher  of  O.  (Hobo  and  president  of 
the  press  asswiation,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  government  would  abandon 
censorship  entirely  shortly  after  Jan.  1. 

L.  B.  PALMER  MARRIES 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  and  Marjorie  S.  Forlxs. 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  and  Mrs. 
John  R.  Sims  of  New  York,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Dec.  23.  The 
wedding  t(K)k  place  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  .Mervyn  E.  Johnson,  and  a  wed¬ 
ding  breakfast  followed  the  ceremony. 
The  couple  made  a  wedding  trip  to 
Havana  and  Nassau. 

NEW  YORK  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Syracuse,  Jan.  25-27. 
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SUCCESSFUL  STORE  USES  ALL  DAILIES, 
DOES  NOT  SEEK  REDUCED  RATES 


Weinstein's  in  San  Francisco  Has  Doubled  Sales  Volume  in 
Five  Years,  Reaching  $7,000,000  in  1931 — Views  News¬ 
paper  Space  as  a  Service,  Not  a  Commodity 


INCRKASING  tlie  nunil)er  of  news- 
pajwrs  used  in  k)cal  advertising  cam- 
I>aigns  gives  the  greater  sales  volume  so 
s<  tight  alter  in 


T.  J.  Walke* 


this  present  time 
II  f  deiiression, 
says  T.  J.  Walker, 
atlvertising  man¬ 
ager  Ilf  the  Wein¬ 
stein  t'limpany 
1  tepartinent  Store 
of  San  h'raneisco. 

I'he  advertising 
executive  of  an 
o  rganizat ion 
which  has  more 
than  doubled  its 
volume  of  sales 
in  five  years’  time 
tiy  changing  from 
I  only  one  news- 
all  of  the 


advertising  carried 
paper  to  cojiy  carried 
jiaiiers  of  San  h'rancisco  is  opixised  to 
any  reduction  of  advertising  rates.  He 
believes  rate  slashing  is  proof  that  his 
company  has  lieen  overcharged  in  the 
jiast.  His  story  as  told  for  P-ditor  & 
I’liBi.isHKR  is  proof  of  the  values  to  be 
obtained  by  firm  lielievers  in  newsjiaper 
advertising. 

Weinstein's  is  a  bargain  department 
store  with  one  mission,  to  sell  quickly 
at  a  low  profit  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible.  From  tbe  start  it  lielieved  in 
newspaper  advertising,  but  limited  its 
message  to  one  newspaper.  That  news¬ 
paper  did  well,  but  more  newspapers  did 
much  better.  When  Mr.  Walker  came 
into  the  scene  five  years  ago  he  started 
using  copy  in  all  San  Francisco 
newspapers. 

“The  result  was  a  revelation,”  he  said. 
“In  five  years’  time  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  dollar  volume  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  which  this  year  will  total  $7,000,000. 
Our  dollar  volume  of  business  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  this  year  increased  16  per  cent 
over  the  same  month  of  1930,  and  you 
know  that  November  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  tougb  month.  I  would  say 
that  the  unit  sales  increase  was  roughly 
25  per  cent. 

“We  have  proven  that  the  advertiser 
has  a  field  in  all  newspaper  mediums 
offered.  Formerly  we  had  what  is  known 
of  the  ‘shawl  trade.’  Today  we  sell  for 
cash  coats  ranging  in  price  up  to  $500. 
Formerly  only  the  poorer  class  used  our 
store.  With  the  change  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  there  came  an  instant 
change  in  the  type  of  clientele.  All  of 
the  newspaiiers  in  the  city  have  served 
us,  and  ttxlay  all  classes  of  people  are  to 
be  found  in  our  store  as  customers. 

“Persistent  and  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns  used  continuously 
have  been  the  factor  in  building  our 
business.” 

In  obtaining  these  results,  the  Wein¬ 
stein  Company  has  not  looked  for  mini¬ 
mum  advertising  rates  nor  is  it  so  doing 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Walker  explains. 

“When  newspapers  reduce  their  rates. 
I  believe  it  proves  they  have  overcharged 
in  the  past  or  they  would  not  take  such 
action.  I  see  no  reason  why  price  cuts 
in  advertising  are  justified. 

“Newspapers  are  a  service  and  not  a 
commodity.  The  doctors,  the  lawyers 
have  not  reduced  their  rates,  which  are 
based  on  service.  WTiy  should  the 


propriations  for  advertising  are  based  on 
unit  sales  and  have  increased  from  year 
to  year  as  the  store  gained  in  volume  of 
sales.  The  average  allotment  in  three 
lier  cent,  with  no  department  getting 
more  than  five  jier  cent.  Increased  busi¬ 
ness  in  19.11  means  that  the  19.12  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  made  considerably 
larger. 

Reasserting  bis  lielief  in  the  use  of  as 
many  newspajiers  as  are  available  in  a 
ciimmunity,  Mr.  Walker  said: 

“Any  .store  not  covering  the  field 
which  it  serves  by  using  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  available  is  only  getting  part  of 
the  business.  Of  course  a  store  must  l>e 
Iirepared  to  handle  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
jieople  liefore  it  can  reasonably  exjiect  to 
serve  all.” 

Mr.  Walker  has  found  that  five  pages 
Ilf  advertising  in  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
for  example,  will  bring  all  of  the  people 
to  the  store  that  can  be  accommixlated. 

W'einstein’s  has  found  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  brings  results.  Knowing  the 
value  of  this  .service,  the  San  P'rancisco 
store  does  not  see  where  a  reduction  in 
advertising  rates  is  justified. 


REPORTERS  STAGED  “FRONT 
PAGE,”  TO  AID  NEEDY 

Dallas  newspapermen  and 
women  raised  between  $6tM) 
and  $1,000  for  the  unemployed  by 
a  single  benefit  performance  of 
“The  Front  Page”  last  week. 
Police  reporters  of  the  Dallas 
papers  made  arrangements  for  the 
affair. 

The  cast  included: 

Hill  Duncan,  Times-Herald;  Pat 
Kleinniaii  and  Jack  Proctor,  Du- 
patch;  Joe  Murray,  Journal;  E.  K. 
Mead,  city  editor,  Times-Herald; 
Mary  Toomey,  society  editor, 
Kews;  Ernest  White,  Dispatch; 
kenneth  Hand,  Journal;  Josephine 
Lovell,  wife  of  James  Lovell  of 
the  Herald;  Grace  Mahoney,  wife 
of  Tom  Mahoney,  United  Press 
bureau  manager;  Elmer  Luter, 
News;  and  V.  H.  Torrance,  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Mr.  Hand  played  Hildy  Johnson. 
Mr.  Torrance  was  Walter  Burns. 
William  Augustin  of  the  Show- 
house  donated  his  services  as 
director. 


SLOAN,  MERRICK  HAVE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  FUTURE 


General  Motors  and  WettingkosM 
Executives  Say  Changes  Brought 
by  Depression  Have  Strength¬ 
ened  Business 


KORNFIELD  NAMED  M.  E. 

Henjamin  D.  Kornfield  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  liridi/cport  (Conn.) 
Telegram,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his 
duties  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Tost.  Cal 
Chalmers  and  Paul  Neuman,  city  staff, 
have  resigned. 


LOW  PUBUSHERS’  STOCKS,  REDUCED 
OUTPUT,  FAVORABLE  PAPER  FACTORS 


Industry  Expects  Increased  Buying  by  United  States  Newspapers 
in  New  Year — Mills  Operating  at  60  Per  Cent  Capacity — 
Abitibi  Passes  Dividend  on  7  Per  Cent  Preferred 


newspapers  : 


“I  look  on  the  newspapers  as  the 
sinews  of  the  community.  Take  them 
away,  and  what  have  you  left  ?  The 
newspapers  are  worthy  of  support.  We 
have  been  able  to  serve  our  purjiose 
through  newspaper  advertising.  Why 
should  we  not  support  the  newspapers?” 

The  Weinstein  Company  uses  95  per 
cent  of  its  advertising  appropriation  for 
newspaper  cony,  Mr.  Walker  said.  The 
store  has  used  some  “broadsides”  or  free 
distributed  material,  but  Mr.  Walker  op¬ 
poses  this  as  a  practice,  comparing  the 
newspaper  and  the  free  distribution  sheet 
to  the  invited  guest  and  the  beggar.  Ap- 


A  LTHOUGH  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company  passed  the  dividend  on  its 
$1,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  preference 
stock  for  the  first  time  since  1916  this 
year,  interest  on  the  $50,000,000  of  five 
jier  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  due  last 
week  in  United  States  funds  was  paid 
out  of  earnings,  indicating  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  earning  situation  has  not  changed 
any  from  that  which  has  held  good  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months.  No  further 
interest  payments  are  due  until  June  1, 
1932.  A  summary  of  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  faced  by  .Abitibi  and  the  industry 
was  given  as  follows  in  the  Montreal 
Financial  Post,  Dec.  2b: 

“The  action  of  the  directors  iu  drop¬ 
ping  the  dividend  on  the  $1,000,030  of  7 
jier  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  will 
save  $70,000  in  1932,  which  leaves  so 
much  the  more  to  cover  bond  interest. 
This  is  not  a  large  jiercentage  of  the 
company’s  earnings  ordinarily  and  the 
action  was  taken  more  because  tbe 
directors  felt  that  the  $1,000,000  of  7  per 
cent  preference  stock  and  the  $34,881,800 
6  per  cent  preferred  stock  were  really  in 
the  same  boat  and  should  share  in  the 
company’s  success  or  adversity  in  almost 
equal  measure. 

“The  7  per  cent  preference  stock, 
though  it  got  quite  wide  distribution,  is 
not  nearly  so  widely  distributed  as  the 
6  per  cent  stock.  It  has  shared  in  earn¬ 
ings  throughout  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  6  per  cent  stock  came  in  late 
in  1928  and  the  board  is  understood 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  moral  if  not 
a  legal  obligation  toward  tbe  6  per  cent 
stock  to  give  it  a-  good  a  chance  as  any 
stock. 

“However,  the  whole  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  regarded  by  executives  as  now 
on  a  basis  which  excludes  all  capital 
stock  from  participating  in  earnings. 
Price  Bros,  recently  dropped  earnings  on 
the  common  stock,  being  the  last  to  drop 
such  dividends.  Price  Bros,  still  pays 
on  preferred  but  otherwise  the  industry 
as  a  whole  has  to  direct  its  main  efforts 
to  paying  debts  rather  than  to  earning 
anything  for  the  owners. 

“Abitibi  Power  has  been  greatly  helped 
during  the  latter  part  of  1931  by  the 
premium  on  the  United  States  dollar. 
Just  now  a  20  per  cent  premium  on  all 
shipments  made  to  the  United  States  is 
especially  helpful. 


“The  company  enters  1932  with  a  new 
situation  in  that  there  will  lie  a  $1  jier 
ton  cut  in  price  of  newsprint  which  will 
command  $53  a  ton  delivered  in  New 
York  City.  The  mill  price  on  the  average 
for  most  companies  would  be  about  $7. .50 
or  $8  a  ton  less.  So  long  as  a  20  per 
cent  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  ob¬ 
tains.  however,  it  operates  almost  as  an 
increase  of  $10  a  ton  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.  Deducting  S4  a  ton  would  still 
leave  $6  a  ton  of  the  premium  now  en¬ 
joyed.  There  is  admittedly  a  speculative 
element  in  such  calculations,  however,  as 
no  business  man  can  be  sure  that  the 
discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  will  re¬ 
main  where  it  is.  In  the  springtime  the 
movement  of  Canadian  wheat  to  foreign 
markets  and  the  ingress  of  Unitetl  States 
tourists  may  give  an  upward  movement 
to  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  lielieve  that  the  United  States 
itself  may  adopt  a  somewhat  inflationary 
policy  to  correct  the  balance  of  trade 
which  begins  to  go  against  it  to  an  extent 
that  is  causing  considerable  worry. 

“A  situation,  which  has  more  promise 
of  permanent  help  to  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  and  other  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  than  the  exchange  premium, 
is  that  stocks  of  United  States  publishers 
have  never  been  so  low  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Not  one  publisher  has  de¬ 
sired  to  buy  in  1931  if  he  could  defer  to 
1932  in  order  to  get  the  lienefit  of  the 
new  prices.  Newsprint  companies  also 
have  carefully  refrained  from  piling  up 
inventories  of  finished  goods  which  are 
not  already  ordered.  It  therefore  would 
not  take  a  large  increase  in  the  available 
demand  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  news¬ 
print  companies  favorably.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  whole  industry  has  reached  60  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Greater  volume  rather 
than  increased  prices  is  the  immediate 
hope  of  the  industry.” 

The  value  of  pulp  and  paper  exports 
from  Canada  during  November  was  $11,- 
815,397,  an  increase  of  $149,047  over  the 
October  figures  which  totalled  $11,666,- 
350,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issued 
Dec.  23.  Newsprint  exports,  alone,  were 
valued  at  $8,801,532  for  November. 


Confidence  in  the  business  future  re¬ 
gardless  of  present  complications,  vtu 
expressed  this  week  by  two  leadCTs  of 
huge  industries — Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr 
president  of  the  General  Motors  Corpol 
ration,  and  F.  A.  Merrick,  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

Mr.  Sloan’s  statement  was  short.  He 
said : 

“To  visualize  the  trends  of  any  new 
year  is  difficult,  even  under  ordinary  cir. 
cumstances.  With  all  the  problems  that 
exist  today,  with  their  dominating  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  economic  situation,  any 
expression  of  opinion  can  have  no  basis 
of  fact. 

“It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  are 
well  justified  in  casting  aside  these  prob¬ 
lems,  important  as  they  are  and  con¬ 
trolling,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  our  im¬ 
mediate  future,  and  in  relying  upon  two 
far  more  fundamental  facts  upon  which 
the  foundation  of  industry  is  built,  vii., 
the  desire  to  possess  and  the  willingness 
to  work  to  possess.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  economic  machinery  we  are  using  to 
capitalize  these  fundamentals  is  more  or 
less  out  of  order,  is  inconsequential.  In 
due  course  it  will  be  repaired  and  thereby 
strengthened.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
thoughts,  elementary  as  they  are,  should 
provide  the  strongest  basis  of  confidence 
for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Merrick,  after  describing  the  “dis¬ 
organization  of  interchange”  which  grew 
out  of  the  war  period  and  the  post-war 
expansion,  said : 

“Thus,  we  have  the  uncertainty  of 
when  the  turn  will  come,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  certainty  that 
the  turn  will  come.  We  have,  likewise, 
the  certainty  that  the  period  of  stress 
through  which  we  are  passing  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  greater  and  sounder 
progress  in  the  future.  Industry  must 
recognize  this  as  a  period  of  wholesome 
reconstruction.  Those  which  first 
recognize  the  situation  in  this  light  will 
be  the  ones  which  profit  most  largely. 
They  will  profit  in  the  way  of  better 
returns  from  the  actual  business  of  the 
immediate  present  and  still  more  lar^y 
in  the  future,  which  is  surely  coming, 
when  the  efficiency  and  strength  devel¬ 
oped  in  making  ends  meet  under  adverse 
conditions  can  be  applied  to  serving  the 
enormous  needs  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  when  the  dammed-up  buying 
power  is  released. 

“Present  lines  of  production  are  being 
revamped,  new  and  useful  lines  are  be 
ing  sought  out,  research  is  busy,  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  are  being  rrfned  for 
higher  quality  and  reduced  cost,  distribu¬ 
tion  means  and  methods  are  being 
analyzed,  markets,  both  present  and  possi¬ 
ble  for  development,  are  under  close 
study.  Industry  will  come  out  of  the  de¬ 
pression  more  fundamentally  organized 
than  ever  before.  This  is  the  only  way 
out.  No  nostrums  will  serve. 

“The  electrical  industry  is  especially 
typical  in  this  respect — possibly  more 
than  typical  because  of  the  great  fields 
of  adaptability  still  in  view  ahead.  El«- 
trical  industry  is  fortunate  in  that  its 
service  is  a  foundation  stone  of  every 
industrial  structure. 

“The  guaranty  is  obvious  for  a  cm- 
tinued  and  increasing  opportunity  f« 
business  in  the  field  of  the  service  w 
electricity  to  these  manifold  uses  as  ww 
as  in  the  broad  field  of  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus  requisite  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  service.  The  diversity 
factor  is  unparalleled  as  to  both. 

“The  position  of  these  industries  » 
unquestioned  and  their  growth  is  to  be 
measured  only  by  the  assuredly  return¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  relative  near 
future.” 


A.P.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Associated  Press  members  in  Utah  and 
southern  Idaho  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  Ogden,  Utah,  Jan.  13. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  PRESS  TEACHERS’ AIM 

A.N.P.A.,  Regional  and  State  Newspaper  Groups  Invited  to  Aid  Schools  in  Their  Task  of  Teaching 
Journalism  in  Resolution  Passed  at  Minneapolis  Convention — Need  for  Research  Stressed 

(0  Editor  &  Publisher)  By  ROBERT  W.  DESMOND  R'onsideration  because  made  carelessly, 

Minneapolis,  minx.,  Dec.  30— a  A*si*tant  Professor,  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota  thuURhtlessly,  withuut  pruiK'r  iiitoriiia- 

united  front  of  working  newspaper  i  ■  r  .-,  “I’*”'  as^^umptHms. 

•a  t  r-  miblishers  and  teachers  of  jour-  Any  rate  reduction  satisfactory  to  the  Dr.  (jallup  s  advocacy  ot  journalistic  maintained  that  the  scIukiIs  were 

to  comliat  forces  inimical  to  advertisers  would  have  damaging  effects  research  was  supported  by  William  A.  U.njrer  on  the  defensive,  hut  had 

'nciallv  nrosfierous  and  editorially  upon  the  whole  profession  whose  future  Summer,  associate  professor  of  agricul-  proved  their  value.  Among  those  who 
nH  nevvstiancrs  was  proixised  at  the  niemhers  you  are  training,”  Dr.  Butler  tural  journalism.  University  of  W  iscon-  spoke  in  this  vein  were  Prof.  Otlu. 
r^tieth  atiniversary  conventions  of  •‘‘aid.  “Such  effects  are  beyond  immedi-  sm,  who  presented  a  study  of  ‘‘Reading  Clarke  l.either.  University  of  Illinois, 
h/ American  Association  of  Schools  and  ate  calculations,  because  the  present  rate  Interests  and  Buying  Habits  of  the  ^vho  presented  a  survey  of  "Recent 
iJnartments  of  Journalism  and  the  structure  and  the  present  highly  in-  Rural  and  X’lllage  Subscribers  ot  a  Criticisms  of  Schools  of  lournalisni," 
\niwican  Association  of  Teachers  of  tegrated  mechanism  for  providing  adver-  Daily  Newspaper.”  Dr.  Casey,  Professor  Murphy,  and  Prof. 

I  urnalism  which  closed  a  joint  three-  tising  and  merchandising  service  to  the  "Newspapers  must  lixik  toward  sound  H.  H.  Herbert,  director  of  the  School  of 

H^v  session  here  today.  About  75  teach-  uational  manufacturer  have  In-en  built  up  research  upon  which  to  predicate  con-  Journalism,  University  of  Oklahoma, 

ws  department  heads,  and  working  together  and  if  under  present  reduceti  structive  changes,”  he  said.  “This  re-  Professor  Herliert  refuted  declarations 

newspaiiermen  took  part  in  the  program,  linage,  the  rates  also  are  to  be  reducetl,  search  must  come  from  either  the  that  full  journalism  courses  in  univer- 
Kegional  press  associations  and  the  the  resulting  changes  in  the  staffs  of  ad-  .schools  of  journalism  or  from  within  sities  and  colleges  are  unjustified  liecause 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ-  vertising  agencies,  .social  representatives,  the  newspaper  itself.  The  science  of  of  inadeijuate  pay  for  graduates.  His 
atiun  were  invited  to  join  the  present  newspaix-r  advertising  and  editorial  de-  journalism  is  intruding  upon  the  art  of  survey  of  earnings  hy  Dklahoma  grad- 
national  joint  committee  representing  the  Iiartments  will  mean  greatly  lessened  journalism.”  nates  of  the  last  16  years  revealed  that 

two  etiucational  groups,  the  American  opportunities  for  future  employment  and  The  desirability  of  sound  research  in  the  average  annual  income  for  the  men 

Society  of  Nevvspaiier  Editors,  and  the  advancement  of  the  young  men  and  journalism  also  was  advanced  by  Dr.  remaining  in  journalism  was 
National  Editorial  Association  to  aid  the  women  now  training  for  journalism.  Casey,  president  of  the  American  As.so-  while  that  of  the  women  was  $1,8()2. 
work  of  the  schiKils  and  the  general  ad-  "Dp  to  now  the  metropolitan  publish-  ciation  of  ScIkhiIs  and  Departments  of  He  concluded  that  journalism  gradu- 
vancement  of  journalism.  The  request  — a'ltl  on  their  opinion  and  attitude  Journalism,  in  his  presidential  address,  ates’  earnings  compare  favorably  with 

for  cooperation  of  publishers  and  press  the  publishers  in  smaller  communities  Dr.  Casey  urged  journalistic  groups  those  engaged  in  other  vm-ations,  and 
associations  came  from  the  present  com-  must  stand  or  fall-  have  stixxl  firmly  in  to  adopt  more  of  the  policies  and  prac-  that  the  returns  are  sufficiently  attrac- 
mittee,  which  was  formed  as  a  result  of  opposition  to  the  demand  for  rate  reduc-  tices  of  other  social  science  groups,  in-  tive  to  persuade  those  with  training  to 
action  taken  in  Decemtier,  1930,  at  the  f’®"-  They  believe  that  the  present  high  eluding  joint  meetings  with  some  of  remain  in  the  profession, 
annual  conventions  of  the  journalism  conception  of  the  newspajx'r’s  place  in  those  groups,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  Numerous  six;akers  discussed  plans 

teachers’  associations  in  Boston.  At  that  f^e  nation’s  and  the  community’s  affairs  approach  to  needed  research  problems,  for  vitalizing  and  improving  journalis- 
time  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  etlitor  of  the  tntist  be  maintained,  that  tne  education  of  He  also  suggested  that  the  association  tic  instruction  for  improving  the  calibre 
/'AiWc/Z’/im /f«//c/p»  and  president  of  the  public  in  the  constantly  widening  attempt  to  ally  itself  with  some  of  the  of  instructors,  for  providing  needed 

.American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  arrav  of  problems  confronting  us —  great  research  foundations  which  grant  textlxKiks,  and  for  relating  general  col- 
invited  the  formation  of  the  committee,  economic,  political,  and  social — can  best  funds  for  studies  in  the  social  science  lege  courses  to  contemixtrary  events, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Cleve-  accomidished  through  this  existing  fields.  .Among  those  who  spoke  on  these  sub¬ 
land  last  .April  4.  agency.  But  the  task  grows  bigger  every  ‘‘Journalism  has  a  thousand  distinct  jects  were  Prof.  Henry  B.  Rathlxjne, 

The  new  resolution  invites  the  cooiter-  flav-  and  it  cannot  be  done  efficiently  on  contacts  with  the  social  sciences,”  he  New  York  University;  Prof.  Berton  Ji 

ation  of  state  and  regional  press  assixi-  a  narrowing  budget.  said.  “We  have  a  right  to  .seek  recog-  Ballard,  Northwestern  Ihiiversity ;  Prof, 

ations  and  of  the  publishers’  organization  “I*  '*>  t<>  I’t'  hojied  that  the  advertisers  nition  on  the  committees  of  the  re-  F'dward  1'.  Mason,  University  of  Iowa  ; 
in  the  work  of  the  national  joint  com-  rau  lie  made  to  see  that  pixir  newspapers  search  councils.  The  research  men  in  Prof.  .Maynard  Brown,  .Maniuette  Uni- 

mittee.  It  was  draftetl  bv  a  sub-corn-  will  mean  a  pinirer  .America.”  Mr.  Butler  the  social  sciences  do  not  hesitate  to  versity;  Prof.  Ralph  L.  Crosman,  Uni- 


mittee  composed  of  George  B.  Dolliver, 
publisher  of  the  Hattie  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon-Journal,  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Fxlitorial  Association;  Prof. 
John  E.  Drewry,  Univerity  of  Georgia 
and  Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  of  Columbia 
and  Rutgers  universities.  It  asks  presi¬ 
dents  of  state  and  regional  editorial  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  publishers’  as.six'iation 
to  acquaint  their  members  with  the 
principles  for  coojieration  lietvveen  all 
journalistic  groups  as  suggested  by  the 
joint  committee  at  its  Cleveland  meeting. 
They  also  are  asked  to  urge  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  recog¬ 
nized  schiHils  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  when  seeking  candidates  to  fill  staff 
vacancies. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Shedd.  who  was 
detained  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Willard  (i. 
Bleyer,  director  of  tlie  scIkkiI  of  journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  named 
acting  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
for  the  Minneapolis  meeting.  Professor 
Drewry  was  secretary.  Others  present 
were  Dr.  Rafiih  1).  Casey,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism.  I’niversity  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  F'rank  Luther  Mott, 
director,  scIkkiI  of  journalism.  University 
of  Iowa;  and  Prof.  F'ranklin  Banner, 
head  of  the  scIkmiI  of  journalism, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•A  permanent  st.atus  for  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  editors,  publishers,  and  teachers 
was  recommended  by  Professor  Drewry, 
Tuesday,  and  was  approved. 

By  making  permanent  this  embryonic 
national  council  on  education  and  prac- 
’o  journalism,”  said  Professor 
Drewry.  “its  work  will  continue,  and 
^rhaps  ultimately  we  will  raise  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  journalism  so  that 
newspapermen  will  cease  to  lx?  associated 
m  the  popular  mind  with  Jake  Lingle 
Rangsters,  and  picture  thieves. 

Journalism  teachers  and  all  others  were 
urgwl  bv  (Tharles  R.  Butler,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inland  Press 
Association,  to  rally  to  the  suppfirt  of 
the  present  advertising  rate  structure, 
now  under  fire  from  advertising  agencies, 
manutactiirers  and  retailers.  Mr.  Butler 
who  also  is  co-publisher  of  the  Mankata 
(Minn.)  I-ree  Press  and  a  regent  of  the 
v  nwersity  of  Minnesota,  spoke  Tuesday 
night  at  a  baniiuet  tendered  members  of 
tne  two  associations  by  the  University. 


concluded,  “tXKirer  in  its  outlook  on  life, 
poorer  in  its  siK'ial  standards,  poorer  in 
its  comprehension  of  the  nation’s  and  the 
world’s  affairs — and  that  such  an  Amer¬ 
ica  can  only  mean  a  pixirer  market  for 
the  things  they  have  to  sell.” 

New  iiroblems  confronting  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  threatening  its  prosperity, 
may  better  be  studied  by  the  school  of 
journalism  than  bv  the  newspaper  itself, 
it  was  stated  In-  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of 
Northwestern  University,  who  has  made 
numerous  survevs  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  determine  reader  interest 
in  editorial  articles  and  advertisements. 
Dr.  Gallup  suggested  that  the  schools 
undertake  scientific  research  to  help 
newspafx-rs  select  more  snitahle  material 
for  publication,  to  help  make  the  news¬ 
paper  easier  to  read,  and  to  make  the 
newsnaix*r  physically  more  attractive. 

“.-All  problems  of  newspaix'r  produc¬ 
tion  todav  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,” 
Dr.  Gallup  declared.  “What  is  needed 
is  a  new  concept  of  editorial  efficicnev. 
The  present  newspapers  are  less  than  60 
ix'r  cent  efficient  in  selecting  material 
and  less  than  40  per  rent  efficient  in  ar¬ 
ranging  and  iiresenting  this  material. 
Research  in  schools  of  journalism  might 
increase  this  etficienev,  even  if  only  hy 
as  little  as  5  per  cent.” 

Dr.  Gallup  criticized,  what  he  termed 
“the  present  hiitterlly  hunts”  of  most 
graduate  students  in  journalism,  while 
great  opportunities  for  vital  research 
waited  recognition. 


'T'llI-',  oix*ning  announcements  of  the 
RiK'kne  Si.x  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  appear  in  full  page  space  in 
New  York  newspapers  on  Jan.  9  and  10, 
in  connection  with  the  animal  automobile 
show,  Roche  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  announced  this  week.  This  first 
co])y  will  lx-  followed  up  with  smaller 
copy  during  the  show. 

At  the  time  of  the  autoniohile  show  in 
Chicago,  the  Rfx'kne  Six  advertising  will 
be  placed  in  the  Chicago  (lapcrs  and  as 
dealer  outlets  are  cstahlisheil  throughout 
the  country,  the  advertising  will  be  ex¬ 
tended.  The  new  low-priced  car.  a 
product  of  the  Studehaker  Corporation, 


consider  the  press  as  a  legitimate  sub¬ 
ject  of  study,  and  the  social  scientists 
are  our  friendly  colleagues  and  col¬ 
laborators.” 

Dr.  Casey’s  suggesitions  later  were  in- 
corjKirated  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  association  authorizing  its  executive 
committee  to  interest  the  association’s 
council  on  research  in  journalism  in 
undertaking  a  study  of  how  best  to  es¬ 
tablish  contacts  with  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  the  research 
bureaus  of  other  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  proixising  programs  of  research 
in  several  fields  of  journalism,  and  in 
emphasizing  the  imixirtance  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  as  centers  of  journalistic  re¬ 
search. 

Both  journalistic  grotijis  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  teachers’  or¬ 
ganization.  I’rof.  Diwrence  W.  Mur¬ 
phy,  director  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  I’niversity  of  Illinois,  as  president 
of  the  American  .Assex-iation  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism,  oix-ned  the  session  of  that 
group  'Tuesday  morning.  He  lauded 
the  teachers  who  had  carried  on  the 
work  in  the  last  20  years  and  suggested 
something  of  what  the  future  might 
hold.  He  predicted  more  effective  teach¬ 
ing  of  reiHirting  and  eiliting. 

In  discussing  the  progress,  protilems, 
and  needs  of  journalistic  instruction  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  expressed  impatience  with 
critics  of  the  scIkmiIs,  most  of  whose 
remarks  were  held  unworthy  of  serious 


will  be  hacked  vigorously  througlmut 
1932  by  newspaper  advertising,  it  was 
stated. 

Officials  expect  to  have  the  Rcx'kne  Six 
plant  at  Detroit  in  full  priKluction  by 
the  end  of  January  and  have  established 
nearly  1,000  dealer  outlets  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  territory. 

Newspaper  automobile  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  New  York.  Brooklyn. 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  guests  of 
the  Rfxkne  Six  company  at  a  dinner 
given  on  Dec.  28  at  the  Rixisevelt  Hotel, 
New  York.  George  M.  Graham,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  was  the 
speaker. 


versity  of  Colorado ;  Blair  Converse, 
Iowa  State  College;  Prof.  Douglass 
Miller,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  and 
Prof.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

The  trade  press  was  offereil  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aixl  improving  field  of  work  for 
journalism  graduates.  Prof,  (irant  M. 
Hyde,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Marlen 
E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Puiu-isiier; 
and  John  L.  Meyer,  former  editor  of 
the  Xatiumil  Printer-Journalist,  ctxiper- 
ated  in  the  committee  reixirt. 

Two  research  pajxrs  were  presented 
during  the  convention.  That  tlie  direct 
intluence  of  the  “yellow  journals”  in  New 
York  alone  was  not  in  itself  sufficient, 
as  is  generally  txdieved,  to  bring  alKint 
the  Spanish-Ainerican  war  was  a  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  Dr.  Marcus  M.  \\  ilk- 
erson,  Louisiana  State  University,  in  a 
paix-r  read  Monday.  The  press  of  the 
entire  country  shareil  in  buiUling  war 
sentiment,  and  the  stories  obtained  hy  the 
New  York  jiaix-rs  were  syixlicated  and 
usevl  throughout  the  United  States,  his 
paix-r  said. 

The  drafting  of  a  iihkIcI  libel  law  for 
the  United  States  was  suggested  hy  Prof. 
.A.  l'.  Henning  of  Southern  .MethiHlist 
University.  Dallas,  Tex.  lie  i)ro|H)sed 
that  legislature  be  asked  to  approve  a 
comprehensible  definition  of  the  subjects 
of  news  to  which  the  public  is  entitled, 
the  abolition  of  any  distinction  Ix-tween 
actual  and  punitive  damages,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  lilxil  except  as  to  ixmalties. 

Publicity,  as  a  career,  was  lamp<Hme<l 
by  James  C.  Lawrence,  dean  of  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
as  “a  tyix-  of  iirostitution  to  which  we 
have  given  a  form  of  dignity.”  (ireeting 
delegates  at  the  Tuesday  banquet,  he 
offered  objection  to  the  large  volume  of 
iniblicity  matter  and  jiropaganda  that  ap- 
]x-ars  in  many  newsitaix-rs. 

Mr.  Dolliver  also  s|M>ke  at  the  ban¬ 
iiuet.  He  advixateil  a  frank  and  fair 
attitude  toward  the  press  on  the  jiart  of 
the  public.  This,  he  contended,  would 
lx  the  surest  way  to  avoid  inaccuracy  in 
the  news. 

.An  interchange  of  journalism  instruc¬ 
tors  Ixtween  schfxds  and  deiiartments  in 
the  I'niterl  States  and  abroad  was  sug- 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


r<x:kne  advertising  to  start  JAN.  9 
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F.  M.  FEIKER  CITES  U.  S.  ASSETS;  SEES 
BRIGHT  SPOTS  IN  EXPORT  FIELD 


New  Interest  and  Better  Business  Methods  in  Foreigrn  Trade 
Are  Found  by  Director  of  Commerce  Bureau — Higher 
Percentage  of  Market  Reached  in  Many  Countries 


ARKVALUATION  of  national  assets 
from  a  long-time  point  of  view  was 
urged  by  Frederick  M.  Feiker,  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Hureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  s{)eaking  Dec.  28  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York.  As  so¬ 
cial  assets  he  listed : 

“1.  A  stublxirn  and  transcendent  Ijelief 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  future. 

“2.  A  confidence  in  the  tradition,  born 
of  15()  years  of  history,  that  America 
can  meet  and  conquer  any  crisis. 

“3.  A  determination  to  give  our  chil¬ 
dren  a  l)etter  place  to  live  in  and  more 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

“4.  A  tremendous  fund  of  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity,  adaptability,  alertness  and  cour¬ 
age,  with  which  to  meet  any  and  all 
prol)lems. 

“5.  A  people  sane  and  sol)er  in  the 
midst  of  economic  alarms,  with  a  standard 
of  intelligence  the  highest  in  the  world, 
which  cannot  be  stampeded  to  embrace 
political  or  economic  nostrums. 

“Those  are  social  assets,  as  I  see  it," 
he  added.  “Here  is  a  list  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  advantages : 

“1.  A  national  wealth  of  $350,0(X),(XX),- 

000. 

“2.  A  population  of  120,(XK),(X)0  ])eople, 
with  40,(XXMKX)  of  them  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.  despite  our  unemployment  i)roh- 
lem,  making  up  the  greatest  consuming 
market  the  world  has  ever  known. 

“3.  A  manufacturing  industry  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $7(),0(XMXX),(XX). 

“4.  A  wholesale  establishment  handling 
merchandising  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$70,0(X».(XX),(XX)  a  year. 

“5.  Retail  merchandising  activities 
which  represent  $.s3,0(X),(XX),(XX>  a  year. 

“6.  A  rainy  day  provision  made  by  our 
people  for  themselves  representing  $27,- 
000,(XX),0(X>  deiH>sited  in  our  savings 
banks. 

“7.  More  than  $1(X),0(X),0(¥),(XX)  in  life 
insurance  to  which  our  people  added 
$1,250,0(X),0(X)  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1931. 

"8.  A  stable  currency  system  backed 
by  an  unprecedented  gold  re.serve. 

“9.  A  productive  cai)acity  for  mass  out¬ 
put  unrivalled  in  the  past  or  present  and 
a  diversity  of  resources  that  enables  us 
to  satisfy  a  vast  range  of  customers. 

“10.  American  investments  abroad  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $1.S,(XK).(XX).(XX). 

“Surely  these  considerations  have 
enough  weight  to  crush  to  earth  the  nn>st 
consistent  i)essimist  as  far  as  the  future 
of  this  country  is  concerned. 

“Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  went  l)e- 
fore  the  budget  committee.  That  seems 
to  l)e  one  of  the  annual  ordeals  for  the 
director  of  the  bureau.  The  bu<lget  com¬ 
mittee  wanted  to  know  what  all  this 
foreign  business  was  for  anyway;  if  there 
was  no  foreign  trade  now.  what  we  needed 
money  to  promote  foreign  trade  for. 

“One  of  the  things  that  1  could  tell 
them,  and  tell  them  with  assurance,  was 
that  there  never  seemed  to  l>c  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  bureau  when  f)ecause 
of  the  imnuHliate  problems  we  were  bus¬ 
ier.  Because  of  these  almost  kaleido- 
scoi)ic  changes  in  our  general  interna- 
ti(»nal  situation,  the  (low  of  business  into 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  increased  .10  per  cent.  We 
are  simply  overwhelmed  in  the  Tariff  Di¬ 
vision.  the  C'omniercial  I-aws  Division,  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Division,  with 
questions  with  regard  to  credit,  tariffs 
or  contractural  relations.  In  a  way,  the 
inquiries  typify  the  problems  that  face  us 
as  exiHirters  together,  fwcause  those  in¬ 
quiries,  1  stipixtse,  roughly  are  a  measure 
of  the  subjects  in  which  i)eople  are 
interested. 

“We  are  truly  in  a  state  of  world 
competition  for  business,  and  the  long 
established  commercial  policies  of  all  na¬ 
tions  sometimes  seem  to  l)e  changing 
overnight. 

“England  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  abandon  the  gold  standard  and  the 


repercussions  circle  the  globe.  Great 
American  exporters  face  cancellations  of 
orders  of  long  standing,  as  their  foreign 
customers  determine  to  exhaust  inven¬ 
tories  abroad,  where  purchases  can  be 
made  in  the  low-priced  currencies  of  the 
non-gold-standard  countries.  Xationalism 
is  the  watchword  of  the  day  in  economics 
and  everywhere  i)eoples  are  striving  by 
every  means  within  reach  to  balance  their 
budgets  and  restore  some  sort  of  an 
economic  e<|uilibrium.  Xew  tariffs  and 
new  conditions  of  exchange  arise  over¬ 
night  in  country  after  country,  and  the 
■American  exiM)rter  finds  that  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  of  continuing  to  serve 
his  foreign  customers. 

“In  spite  of  the  difficult  immediate 
situation.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  un¬ 
derstanding  in  our  country  that  foreign 
trade  is  essential.  1  think  in  the  past 
two  years  that  fringe  of  exporting 
thought  which  existed  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  has  moved  steadily  west.  I  have 
been  told  by  those  ser\  ing  expf)rters  that 
there  is  more  interest  in  exi)orting  in 
the  Middlewest  than  there  is  in  many  of 
the  factories  and  companies  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  To  me  that  is  a  significant 
thing. 

“In  this  present  situation  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  come  to  the  front,  and  his 
ideas  have  come  to  the  front.  I  believe 
there  arc  more  manufacturers  studying 
real  market  relations  and  real  opjxirtuni- 
ties  for  market  development  with  the 
consumer  than  ever  l)efore. 

“There  is  nothing  unique  about  sales 
budgets  to  most  of  the  men  in  this  room,  I 
suppose,  yet  at  the  dinner  table  the  other 
night  at  the  New  York  Export  Managers 
Club  we  discussed  the  fact  that  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  people  who  do  export 
business  know  the  volume  of  export  busi¬ 
ness  they  do  in  different  countries  by 
lines  and  have  any  budget  control  and  a 
sales  control  basis  of  what  they  are  doing. 

“It  is  a  stabilizing  fact  that  the  present 
depression  is  turning  men  to  the  analysis 
of  their  businesses  to  find  where  their 
pies  are  made  and  what  they  are  made 
in,  more  so  than  ever  before,  not  only  in 
foreign  markets  but  in  domestic  markets. 
The  bright  side  of  the  picture  to  me  is 
that  for  the  first  time  we  are  really  be¬ 
ginning  to  analyze  our  markets  and 
really  to  put  to  work  ideas  that  have 
only  l)ecn  phrases. 

“In  a  nut  shell,  while  things  at  present 
are  disturbing,  there  are  factors  of  sound 
optimism  in  the  situation. 

“We  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  our  ex¬ 
ports  went  down  decisively  in  19.10  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  and  that 
1931  to  date  does  not  show  any  recovery. 
But  that  condition  is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is  but  a  part  of 
the  world-wide  depression.  Every  large 
trading  nati<m  in  the  world  has  suffered 
a  falling  off  in  its  foreign  trade,  some  of 
them  showing  even  greater  decline  than 
the  I’nited  States.  The  point  we  must 
now  consider,  it  seems  to  me.  is  whether 
we  are  maintaining  our  relative  position 
in  the  export  markets  of  the  world, 
whether,  with  the  entire  world  tra<le  fall¬ 
ing  off.  we  are  still  getting  ojir  share  of 
it.  If  we  are  holding  our  place  in  the 
w<irld  trade,  then  there  can  In?  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  with  the  return  of 
world  prosperity  we  will  still  bold,  and 
probably  increase  our  proportion  of  the 
total. 

“So  let  us  look  at  the  share  of  our 
goods  bought  by  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1913.  The  figures  disclose  some  interesting 
conditions.  First,  let  us  take  Canada, 
our  neighbor  on  the  north,  with  whom 
we  have  always  done  a  large  business. 
Canada  in  19,S0  was  by  no  means  a  worse 
customer  of  the  United  States  than  she 
was  in  191. V  Our  share  in  the  purchases 
made  abroad  by  Canada  last  year  was 
fifi.l  per  cent  as  compared  with  64.8  per 
cent  in  1913.  Brazil  showed  an  increase 


STAFF  HONORS  DEWART 


I'lVEYEARS  aaoTHESUN. 

uoitr  Prstidcnl  'William  Thompaan 


FTER  FIVE  YEARS  ] 

B 

Oeiuart,  reached  a  period  of  Full 
Deeelopment .  From  its  birth  in. 
1833  to  its  reorganisation  in  1926  it  hod 
steadily  advanced  in  IVosperity  and  IVeshge. 

UNDER  DAY,  its  Founder,  it  made 
secure  its  place  as  an  Honest  Neu'spaper. 
honestly  u'ritten  and  honesHy  sold  at  a- 
price  u’ithin  the  means  of  the  udiole  Public. 

UNDER  DANA,  his  immediate  associ¬ 
ates  and  successors,  it  beccune  celebrated 
for  Literary  and  Editorial  excellence,  for 
independence  of  Thought  and  Character, 
for  superiority  of  Craftsmanship . 

UNDER  MUNSEY.  it  consolidated  and 

cemented  on  the  solid  roch  of  Economic 
Stability  its  superstructure  of  Journal¬ 
istic  Shill. 

UNDER  DEPART,  it  made  Partners 


First  page  of  the  illuminated  fore¬ 
word  of  the  book  of  signatures  pre¬ 
sented  to  William  T.  Dewart, 
president  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

ONE  of  the  most  original  gifts  of  the 
Christmas  season  was  presented  to 
William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Xczv  York  Sun.  It  consisted  of  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  book  containing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  every  man  and  women  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  Sun.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the.se  signatures  the  book  crossed  the 
Atlantic  twice,  traveled  across  the  United 
States  twice  and  made  a  score  or  more 
of  shorter  trips  to  other  centers  of  Sun 
activity. 

Preceding  the  signature  from  each 
department  was  a  title  page  designed  and 
executed  in  color  by  Rafael  and  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  whole  was  an  illuminated 
dedication  executed  hy  the  same  arti.st. 

The  occasion  of  the  presentation  was 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  mutualization 
of  the  Sun  by  Mr.  Dewart  by  means  of 
which  plan  a  great  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  became  stockholders  in  the  paper. 
It  was  stated  that  there  are  a  larger 
numl)er  of  employe  stockholders  on  the 
Sun  than  on  any  other  newspaper. 

The  presentation  of  the  book  was  made 
at  tbe  annual  Christmas  party  of  the 
Sun  Club,  President  F.  C.  Carrington 
making  the  presentation  speech  to  which 
Mr.  Dewart  replied  briefly  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the 
mutualization  plan. 


from  I."?  per  cent  in  1913  to  24  per  cent 
last  year.  Clu'Ie  advanced  her  purcha.ses 
from  16  to  .33  per  cent;  Japan  from  17 
to  .32  iK-r  cent :  British  India  from  2..'! 
JHT  cent  to  8  per  cent.  Even  in  Europe 
our  share  of  the  import  trade  has  not 
l>een  wiped  out.  In  our  three  leading 
markets  on  the  continent  we  supplied  1,3.2 
|)er  cent  of  their  imi)orts  in  191.3  and  13.1 
IH'r  cent  in  19.30.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  our 
share  fell  from  18  to  14  per  cent,  due 
largely  to  increased  imports  from  Canada. 

“There  is  encouragement  for  the 
.Xmerican  exporter  in  this  general  view 
of  the  world  market.  There  is  still  more 
encouragement  in  the  reports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  achievements  in  inva<ling  foreign 
markets  under  present  conditions.  Day 
bv  dav  there  comes  to  mv  desk  reports 
of  individual  exporters  who  are  maintain¬ 
ing  their  places  in  the  foreign  field,  or 
building  new  markets  for  themselves 
abroad.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
every  twist  and  turn  in  the  gyrating 
economic  conditions  abroad,  to  entrench 
themselves  against  the  day  when  restored 
buying  power  will  make  foreign  nations 
once  more  the  go<xl  customers  that  they 
formerly  were.” 


ROE  NAMED  SECRETARY 

Herman  Roe.  field  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  .Association,  has  l>een 
appointed  secretary  of  Newspaper  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers.  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  presi¬ 
dent. 


W.  F.  PRISK  SUIT  AGAINST 
COPLEY  IS  SETTLED 

Stipulation  Ends  Litigation  Over 

Latter’s  Purchase  of  Minority  U. 
terest  in  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 

Ptess-Telegram 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Pi  bushe*) 

Long  Beach,  Dec.  26.— Settlement  of 
litigation  resulting  from  the  purchase  of 
a  minority  interest  in  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram  has  been  effected 
by  a  stipulation  filed  in  the  superior 
court  of  Los  Angeles  county  dismissing 
a  suit  brought  by  the  Bress-Telegram 
Publishing  Company  against  1.  C.  (iop- 
ley  and  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  settlement,  the 
Press-Telegram  Publishing  Company 
ceases  its  efforts  to  preyent  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  minority  stock  by  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
Sun,  a  morning  paper.  The  stock  in¬ 
volved  is  l,<'ff7  shares  purchased  by  Mr. 
Copley  in  1929  from  the  Daily  Telegram 
Company,  which  is  owned  by  Miss  Belle 
McCord  Roberts,  and  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  21  per  cent  of  the  Press- 
Telegram  total  stock  of  S.IXX)  shares. 
The  Press-Telegram  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  suit  filed  contended  that  it 
had  a  prior  right  to  purchase  the  Daily 
Telegram’s  stock  because  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  at  the  time  the  Long 
Reach  Press  and  the  Daily  Telegram 
were  merged  in  1924.  Mr.  Copley  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  an  innocent  pur¬ 
chaser. 

\V.  1'.  Prisk,  president  of  the  Press- 
Telegram  Publishing  Company,  issued 
this  statement  regarding  settlement  of 
the  suit : 

“(Objection  to  Colonel  Copley  acquir¬ 
ing  the  stock  involved  in  the  suit  was 
raised  because  he  is  a  competitor  of  the 
Press-Telegram  and  was  in  no  sense 
personal.  He  has  .said  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
Miss  Roberts  and  the  Daily  Telegram 
Company.  After  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  I  find  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 

“There  are  5,(XX)  shares  of  stock  in 
our  publishing  company.  Colonel  Cop¬ 
ley's  purchase  represents  21.3  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Controlling  ownership  has 
been  with  and  continues  to  l)e  in  the 
hands  of  my  associates  and  me.  No 
change  in  Press-Telegram  management 
or  policies  is  involved  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  suit.” 


HAS  OWN  BRIDGE  MARATHON 

Capitalizing  the  interest  in  bridge  in¬ 
duced  by  the  I^z-Culbertson  match. 
Gene  Howe,  publi.sher  of  the  Atnarillo 
(Tex.)  .Wezvs  and  Globe,  is  conducting 
a  bridge  marathon  of  his  own  in  the 
lobby  of  a  large  hotel.  Howe,  writing 
in  his  column,  “The  Tackless  Texan." 
selected  his  partner  and  challenged  any 
bridge  team  in  Amarillo  to  a  test  of 

systems.  -  - 

PAPER  IN  BANKRUPTCY 

Roscoe  H.  Hansel,  owner  and  publisher 
I’rbana  (O.)  Press,  has  filed  a  yolun- 
tary  bankruptcy  i)etition  in  fe<leral_court 
at  Dayton.  He  listed  debts  of  $1.3,166.- 
.39  and  assets  of  $9,(>78.tX).  The  liabili¬ 
ties  include  $247  due  to  employes  and 
the  rest  in  secured  and  unsecure<l  ac¬ 
counts.  The  assets  include  $8,(XX)  m 
plant  e<iuipment. 

COVERED  COAST  GAME 

.Among  reporters  from  the  south  who 
trayeled  to  Pasadena.  Cal.,  to  cover  the 
New  Year's  football  game  Iwtween  Tulane 
University  and  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  were  Fred  Russell.  Sash- 
Z'ille  Banner ;  Bille  Keffe.  S' etc  Orleans 
T{ine.s-Picayune :  Fred  Digby.  S’eze  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  and  Harry  Martinez,  .New 
Orleans  Stales. 


C.  P.  SCOTT  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

C.  P.  Scott,  governing  director  and 
former  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian.  was  taken  ill  at  his  home  in  I-allow- 
tield.  Manchaster,  last  week.  Mr- 
is  dean  of  British  journalists. 

85  years  old  and  retired  from  the  wt- 
tors'hip  of  the  Guardian  in  1929  after 
having  held  the  position  since  1872. 
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SCHOOL  GROUP  STUDIES  CENSUS  DATA 


Teachers’  Association,  Meeting  in  Washington,  Hears  Papers  on  Government  Figures  and  Their  Appli¬ 
cation — Relations  Between  Marketing  and  Business  Cycle  Discussed — Statistical  Group  Meets 


WASHINGTON’,  D.  C.,  Dec.  30.— 
Marketing  philosophy  and  strategy 
in  all  phases  were  discussed  in  detail  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  held  here  this  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  gathering  of  more 
than  3,0(X)  men  and  women  representing 
various  organizations  interested  in  socio¬ 
logy  and  sociological  problems. 

The  subjects  touched  on  various  mar¬ 
keting  phases,  ranging  from  utilization 
of  census  data  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  marketing  policies  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle. 

Officers  elected  at  the  concluding  ses¬ 
sion  Wedne.sday  are:  President,  Leverett 
S.  Lyon,  Rr<K)kings  Institute;  first  vice- 
president,  E.  Cl.  NIcGarry,  I’niversity  of 
Buffalo;  second  vice-president,  R.  R. 
.burner.  University  of  Wisconsin;  third 
vice-president,  Kenneth  Dameron,  Ohio 
Stale  University ;  .secretary-treasurer, 
Hugh  E.  .Agnew,  New  York  Ihiiversity. 
Directors,  Wilford  L.  White,  University 
d  Texas,  J.  F.  Pyle  of  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Paul  D.  Converse  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

.At  the  opening  session  of  the  teacher’s 
convention,  held  jointly  with  a  session 
of  the  .American  Marketing  Society 
meeting,  Robert  J.  McE'all,  Bureau  of 
Census  expert,  told  the  group  of  the 
determined  effort  of  the  Bureau  to  make 
available  distribution  data  that  would 
aid  them  solve  their  problems.  He 
pointed  out  that  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  impossible  for  the  bureau  to 
give  too  much  detailed  data  for  fear  of 
exposing  secrets  and  confidences  and 
fields  where  perhaps  only  a  few  large 
firms  survive.  .As  matters  stand  now, 
he  said,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  for  towns  of  more 
than  20,000  persons  only. 

The  comment  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
census  of  distribution  ranged  all  the  way 
from  a  few  who  could  not  use  the  data 
at  all  to  others  who  were  certain  that 
even  this  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and 
ffistribute  statistics  of  the  kind  has  been 
indispensable.  One  packing  firm  found 
no  practical  use  for  the  census  data  dis¬ 
tributed  thus  far,  while  another  large 
firm  in  the  same  field,  it  was  reported, 
is  putting  it  to  practical  use. 

During  an  open  discussion  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  situation  it  was  brought  out  that 
most  all  firms  concerned  are  in  a  quan- 
^ry  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  census 
figures,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
something  further  and  constructive 
should  be  done  about  the  utilization  of 
data  being  collected  at  a  cost  of 
M, 000, 000  to  the  government  before 
further  work  along  this  line  is  ham¬ 
pered. 

Another  thought  brought  out  was  that 
UK  organization  should  strive  to  bring 
about  some  system  of  coordination  be- 
^'een  census  figures  and  other  similar 
data  available  from  other  .sources.  It 
was  the  view  of  one  speaker  that  the 
census  data,  thus  far  at  least,  is  nf>t 
I  s^ific  enough  and  must  be  used  sup¬ 
plementary  to  data  emanating  from  other 
sources. 

The  belief  was  also  expressed  that  un¬ 
less  some  system  of  crK)rdination  and 
interpretation  of  the  figures  is  ordained 
business  is  going  to  t>e  swampeil  with 
interpretations  with  everyone  1< Hiking  at 
me  data  from  the  viewpoint  that  suits 
him  best.  The  fact  that  census  figures 
be  used  in  a  detrimental  manner  was 
stressed. 

Ry  a  simple  methiKl  of  record  keeping 
the  employment  of  charts  on  past 
ptissible  to  determine 
whnitely  not  only  the  actual  money  re¬ 
turn  from  advertising,  but  the  efficacy 
«  advertising  apiK-als  of  various  kinds, 
UK  group  was  told  by  Donald  R.  Cown, 
tWMness  ecoiumiist  with  Swift  &  Co. 

His  experience  has  taught  him,  he 
said,  that  the  volume  of  sales  and  re¬ 
turn  per  hundredweight  of  lieef  is  far 
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more  satisfactory  in  areas  where  there 
has  been  extensive  advertising  than  in 
those  where  the  outlay  has  been  stinted. 
Deep  cuts  in  advertising  disbursements 
have  been  shown  to  be  destructive,  he 
commented. 

The  method  of  evaluating  advertising 
returns  advocated  by  Mr.  Cowan  is  an 
extension  of  the  system  by  which  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  or  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  used  to  determine  the 
effect  of  prices  in  merchandising. 

Records  are  kept  by  his  company 
showing  the  demand  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  different  seasons  and  among  the 
numerous  population  groups.  The  prices 
charged  for  these  commodities  are  kept 
on  the  same  chart  so  that  there  is  one 
curve  showing  the  history  of  demand  and 
another  tracing  the  price  route.  In  in¬ 
stances  where  the  price  fluctuation  has 
not  been  consistent  with  the  change  in 
demand  it  is  considered  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  price,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
not  the  controlling  feature. 

_  Having  kept  these  charts  over  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  period  of  time  during  which 
the  markets  have  been  subjecte<l  to  all 
reasonable  influences,  it  is  concluded 
that  a  norm  has  been  found  from  which 
to  continue  the  study. 

With  this  material  in  hand,  he  pointed 
out,  it  is  possible  to  i.solate  an  area  and 
subject  it  to  extensive  advertising.  If 
the  elements  of  price  maintenance,  and 
return  increase  satisfactorily — and  Mr. 
Cowan  claims  this  is  generally  true — all 
other  things  bdng  equal,  it  is  proper  to 
credit  advertising  with  the  result.  The 
same  formula,  followed  out  with 
“appeal”  of  varying  types,  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  type  of  advertising  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  relied  on  to  best  produce 
results,  the  speaker  concluded. 
^.According  to  J.  E.  Boyle,  of  Cornell 
University,  chain  stores  dictate  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  merchandising  practices  of 
the  country  and  furnish  it  with  its  best 
barometer  of  consumer  demand. 

He  said  that  retail  chain  stores  have 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  retailing  system 
that  they  have  rerluced  the  number  of 
brands  of  commercially  grown  apples  in 
New  York  state  from  about  200  vari¬ 
eties  to  hardly  more  than  10. 

_  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Department  of  Commerce  Mar¬ 
ket  Data.”  Edward  F.  Gerish,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  said  he  is  convinced 
that  regional  surveys  with  their  new 
methods  and  new  aspects  “will  be  more 


than  a  mere  accessory  but  a  real  neces¬ 
sity  and  aid  in  accomplishing  the  new 
task  set  before  you.’ 

On  the  subject  of  regional  differences, 
he  pointed  out  that  in  l')29  the  average 
person  in  the  ITiited  States  spent  $407 
for  fiMKl,  clothing,  house  furnishings  and 
luxuries.  The  average  person  in  the 
Gulf  Southwest  spent  only  $.112,  while 
the  best  for  the  year,  $410  was  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  iKxirest  was  $206  a  year  in 
Mississippi,  while  other  states  average 
$356  for  Texas,  $331  for  Oklahoma,  $224 
for  Louisiana,  and  $222  for  Arkansas. 

E.  T.  Grether,  University  of  Illinois, 
James  L.  Eri.  National  Retail  Dry 
GockIs  Assix'iation,  Paul  H.  Nystroin, 
Columbia  L’niversity  and  W.  D.  Mori- 
arity,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  read  pajiers  on  the  subject 
of  the  “Census  of  Distribution.” 

One  section  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  meeting  of  the  .American  Eico- 
nomic  Association  and  the  subject  dealt 
with  was  “Elasticity  of  Demand  as  a 
Useful  Marketing  Concept.” 

Another  session  of  the  teachers  organ¬ 
ization  dealt  with  the  subject  “Market¬ 
ing  Policies  in  Relation  to  Business 
Cycle,”  and  pajiers  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  read  bv:  Eklmund  P.  I-earned, 
Harvard  University ;  Jean  E.  Carroll, 
director  of  research,  Meredith  publica¬ 
tions;  N.  H.  E'ngle,  marketing  expert. 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  and  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  of  the  McCann-Erickson  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 

Modern  advertising  makes  use  of  sta¬ 
tistics.  Mr.  Weld  said,  in  the  following 
manner :  ( 1 )  analysis  of  sales  figures, 
(2)  consumer  and  dealer  survey.s,  (3) 
media  analysis,  (4)  the  testing  of  .adver¬ 
tisements,  and  (5)  measurement  of  sales 
potentials. 

Mr.  AV’eld  described  a  general  buying 
power  imlex,  based  on  government  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  he  said, 
was  of  general  application. 

“There  are  certain  local  conditions,” 
he  concludwl.  “that  cannot  possibly  be 
subjected  to  statistical  measurement,  and 
arbitrary  adjustments  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  obtain  reasonable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  sales  quotas.  It  is  submitted, 
however,  that  it  is  far  better  to  use  scien¬ 
tific  methods  as  far  as  possible,  and 
thereby  narrow  the  field  for  arbitrary 
adjustments  and  guess-work.” 

At  a  session  with  the  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association  William  T.  Reilly,  of 
the  William  T.  Reillv  Company,  New 
York,  described  metho<ls  of  measuring 
advertising  effect. 


HEARST  REPORTED  IN  NEW  PAPER  DEAL 


A  ETHOUGH  reports  were  current  in 
newsprint  circles  this  week  that  the 
Hears!  newspapers  had  renewed  their 
contract  for  newsprint  with  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  paiier  mills,  no  official  verifi¬ 
cation  could  be  obtained  at  Hearst  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  A’ork.  The  reports 
were  received  with  interest  by  publish¬ 
ers  and  newsprint  manufacturers  alike, 
due  to  the  effect  such  action  is  expected 
to  have  on  the  industry.  The  contract, 
it  was  said,  contained  a  clause  making 
its  validity  contingent  iqion  the  legal 
rights  of  other  jiaper  companies.  This 
is  regarded  as  leaving  a  possible  “out” 
to  both  parties  in  view  of  the  agreement 
made  by  Hearst  last  year  with  Canada 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  now  known 
as  Consolidated  Paper  Company,  to 
transfer  his  tonnage  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  expiration  of  certain  existing 
contracts.  .According  to  talk  in  news¬ 
print  circles  the  renewal  of  the  .Anglo- 
Canadian  contract  by  the  Hearst  papers, 
if  it  is  a  reality,  is  looked  upon  by  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  signal  for  them  to  put  up 
a  united  front  in  order  to  resist  further 
attempts  to  break  the  newsprint  price. 


The  reporteil  Hearst  move  is  considered 
by  paper  makers  an  attempt  by  that  pub¬ 
lisher  to  get  a  slight  shade  on  present 
prices  and  to  keep  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  in  a  chaotic  conditions  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  newspapers  on  the  dicta¬ 
torial  side  of  the  price  situation. 

The  Hearst  tonnage  is  regarded  as  an 
impfirtant  factor  in  any  consideration  of 
newsprint  developments.  In  1920,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  the  Hearst  newspapers  east  of  the 
Rockies  consumed  alniut  446.000  tons  of 
paper,  of  which  the  .Angki-Canadian 
share  was  110,000,  second  only  to  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  which  sold 
Hears!  140,000  tons.  The  rest  of  the 
tonnage  was  divided  among  six  com¬ 
panies.  Hearst  newspapers  west  of  the 
Rockies  used  about  94,000  additional 
tons,  making  a  total  purchase  of  540.000 
tons.  Until  this  year,  .Anglo-Canadian 
was  part  of  the  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  organization,  and  its  contract  with 
Hearst  has  until  1933  to  run.  Interna¬ 
tional’s  contract  expires  in  19.14,  and  a 
contract  with  the  I.ake  St.  John  Paper 
Company  runs  until  19.16. 


“.Any  comprehensive  study  of  advertis¬ 
ing  effects.”  he  said,  “should  ultimately 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  that  point  at 
which  advertising  costs  begin  to  exceed 
the  estimated  worth  of  the  results 
secured.  It  seems  reasonable  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  go  through  some  such 
experimental  studies  on  costs  and  resuiis 
before  plunging  into  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  nrograms.  But  they  rarely  do. 
Ordinarily  there  is  too  much  premature 
thinking  about  advertising  appropriations. 
The  thinking  usually  starts  with  some 
arbitrarilv  fixed  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  advertising.  Certain  media  are 
thought  of  which  can  be  bought  in  units 
so  that  the  amount  of  space  bought  will 
cost  the  amount  of  inonev  to  be  spent. 

“But  not  until  those  in  advertising 
acquire  the  patience  and  the  ability  to 
analyze  and  to  measure,  can  we  possibly 
make  the  most  of  our  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  until  then,  will  advertising 
begin  to  assume  a  scientific  complexion.” 

“\\  bile  it  is  true  that  some  advertising 
metluKls  lend  themselves  to  measurement 
iiHire  fully  than  others,  the  author  has 
not  yet  encountertHl  any  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  measure¬ 
ment  of  .romc  significant  effects  prin-idcd 
the  jol)  of  measurement  is  approacheil  by 
the  ex|)eriinental  niethcKl. 

"Those  who  say  ‘It  can’t  lie  done’  con¬ 
tend  that  the  effects  of  advertising  are 
so  mixed  up  with  the  effects  of  all  .other 
kinds  of  sales  efforts  that  it  is  inqiossible 
to  isolate  them.  But  throughout  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  science,  the  favorite 
refuge  of  those  who  have  not  known  how 
to  do  a  thing  has  iH-en,  ‘It  can’t  lie  done.’ 
In  any  field  of  learning  it  is  only  since 
men  have  evolved  nietluHls  for  mea.sur- 
ing,  summarizing,  and  recording  their 
exiH-riences  that  we  have  derived  much 
fienefit  from  these  exiieriences.  .And  one 
of  the  main  rea.sons  why  we  have  liene- 
tited  so  little  from  the  rich  advertising 
exiH-rience  that  is  tiehiivl  us,  is  that  few 
methiKls  have  lieen  develojHxl  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  results  of  this  exjiereience. 

In  discussing  house-to-house  advertis¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Reilly  told  of  a  ffKxl  manufac¬ 
turer  who  selected  two  com|)arable  cities 
in  each  of  two  sales  territories,  giving 
free  samples  in  City  .A  of  each  territory, 
and  selling  iiackages  from  house  to  house 
in  City  B,  with  other  cities  use<l  for 
puriHises  of  control.  Two  months  after 
the  work  was  completed  in  each  city, 
those  who  receiveil  trial  packages  were 
intervieweil  to  learn  whether  they  had 

lieen  using  the  prtKluct  liefore,  whether 

they  liked  it.  and  whether  they  had 

liought  it  after  the  trial  package  was 
useil.  .Another  chwk  was  made  a  year 
later. 

It  was  found  that  1.1  to  16  lier  cent 
of  the  housewives  receiving  free  samples 
were  develoiH‘<l  from  non-users  into  regu¬ 
lar  customers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  cost  of  reaching  these  was  figureil  at 
$2..17  to  $.1.6H  aiiiece.  This  was  held 

reasonable,  since  the  profit  from  each 
new  user  was  estimate*!  at  $3.t)0  in  three 
years. 

In  those  cities  where  the  lackages  were 
s<ild  instead  of  given  away,  few  non¬ 
users  accejitefl  the  offer,  so  that  the  cost 
of  developing  new  users  was  $1X.70  to 
$21. 40. 

The  value  of  rlemonstration  and  sjiecial 
offers  was  likewise  checkixl  by  interviews 
later. 

.A  paiier  by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department  of  research, 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  which  was  re.ad  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  by  G.  B.  Shetter,  his  assistant,  dis- 
cusse<l  sjiecific  phases  of  statistical  tech- 
nifiuc  as  related  to  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems. 

Hugh  E'.  .Agnew.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  a  “Survey  of  collegiate  in¬ 
struction  in  marketing  and  advertising," 
while  R.  S.  .Alexander,  of  Columbia 
University  spoke  on  Marketing  defini¬ 
tions  at  one  of  the  sessions. 
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TWO  REFRIGERATOR  FIRMS  INCREASED 
SPACE,  MADE  MORE  SALES  IN  1931 

Copeland  Products  and  Kelvinator  Both  Report  High  Success 
In  a  Year  of  Depression — Both  Companies  Will 
Increase  Appropriations  In  1932 


pOPELAN'D  PRODUCTS,  INX.,  and 
^  Kelvinator  Corporation,  makers  of 
electric  refrigerators,  are  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  appropriations 
for  19.12  over  1931,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  in  rei)ly  to  inquiries  by  Editor  & 
PfiiLiSHER.  Both  said  that  advertising 
in  1931  was  heavier  and  more  efficient 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  adding  that 
sales  efforts  of  all  kinds  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  intensified. 

Both  companies  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  increa.ses  in  sales  and  profits  this 
year,  as  has  the  mechanical  refrigeration 
industry  in  general. 

l>)uis  Ruthenlierg,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  i>f  the  Cojieland  company, 
told  ELditor  &  Pi  BLiSHER  that  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  his  firm  for  1931  were  ^>.04  a 
share  as  compared  with  $2.0.S  a  share  in 
1930,  almost  tripling  the  stockholders’ 
profits. 

“Sales,  l)oth  in  dollar  value  and  num¬ 
ber  of  units,  made  substantial  gains,”  he 
said.  “Even  in  the  export  field,  despite 
chaotic  conditions,  hou.sehold  mfidels  held 
their  own  and  commercial  equiimient 
made  substantial  gains.  The  financial 
position  of  the  company  likewise  was 
very  materially  strengthened. 

“To  make  this  record  possible,  we 
brought  f)ut  new  types  of  equipment,  such 
as  gasoline-engine-operated  refrigeration 
^uipment,  room-cooling  equipment,  and 
introduced  many  new  features  and  re¬ 
finements  in  our  regular  line. 

“Our  sales  and  advertising  efforts  were 
better  organized,  and  we  worked  harder 
than  we  ever  did  before.  Our  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  in  1931  was  not  much 
larger  than  it  was  in  19.30.  Our  more 
intensive  work,  however,  produced  more 
sales  for  each  advertising  dollar.  Our 
advertising  appropriation  for  19.32  will 
exceed  that  of  1931  by  a  substantial 
margin.  We  will  enter  the  year  with 
the  same  determination  as  in  i9.31. 

“We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  business  on  the  same  ratio  of 
growth  that  we  have  enjoyed  during  both 
years  of  the  current  depression,  we  must 
increase,  rather  than  decrease,  our  sales 
ami  advertising  efforts. 

“I  like  to  quote  Eflward  S.  Jordan 
who  said,  ‘Selling  is  largely  a  matter  of 
exposing  yourself  to  sales.  If  you  ex¬ 
pose  yourself  enough,  you  are  houiwl  to 
get  some.  Salesmanship  is  nine-tenths 
footwork  and  one-tenth  head  work.’ 

“During  the  past  fiv**  years  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  has  made  great  progress  to¬ 
ward  general  public  acceptance.  Yet 
Copeland  officials  believe  that  few  per¬ 
sons  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  grow  in  the  near  future,  with 
many  ‘cooling’  applications  as  yet  un¬ 
heard  of.” 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation,  whose 
fiscal  vear  ended  Sept.  .30.  reported  at 
that  time  that  it  had  earned  net  profit 
of  $1,701,709  after  all  charges,  or  $l..'i.3 
a  share,  compared  with  $1,001,010,  or 
$1..3.‘!  a  share,  in  the  precedino'  vear. 
This  was  exclusive  of  two  subsidiaries. 
Kelvinator  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  and  Re¬ 
frigeration  Discount  Corporation. 

“It  would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  our 
successful  .showing  during  our  19.30-31 
fiscal  year  to  any  fine  factor,”  said 
George  W.  Mason.  president  of 
Kelvinator. 

“It,  is  true  that  we  increased  our  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  and  feel  that  our 
advertising  in  all  forms  was  perhaps 
more  attention-getting  and  convincing 
than  in  the  past,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
we  enlarged  our  sales  promotion  efforts 
considerably  and  added  extensively  to 
our  man  power  in  the  field. 

“Coupled  with  these  factors,  we  had 
a  bigger,  broader,  and  better  line  of 
Kelvinator  prfiducts  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  with  which  to  go  after  the 
business. 

“At  the  same  time  our  manufacturing 
operations  were  conducted  along  more 


efficient  lines  than  ever  before,  and 
addefl  their  share  to  the  overall  picture. 

“At  the  beginning  of  our  19,31  year 
we  adopted  the  slogan  ‘full  speed  ahead' 
and  this  message  was  disseminated 
throughout  the  ranks  of  our  entire  dis¬ 
tributor  and  dealer  bmly,  to  whfim  must 
go  a  great  measure  of  crcflit  for  the 
energetic  and  determined  efforts  they  put 
forth  and  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
with  which  they  respondetl  to  the  special 
sales  campaigns  inauguratetl  during  the 
year. 

“Our  appropriations  ffir  our  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  endeavors  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  have  been  cfinservatively  in¬ 
creased,  and  we  are  setting  out  to  repeat 
last  year’s  success  if  it  is  humanly  jkis- 
sible  to  do  so.” 

The  I'rigidaire  CorfKiration.  which  is 
also  planning  an  enlarged  advertising  and 
.sales  pronifition  program  for  19.32,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  first  half  of  Januarv. 
usually  the  dulle.st  period  of  the  year,  will 
be  markefl  bv  a  “Pace-setting  Campaign,” 
during  which  each  of  the  1.3.000  dealers 
and  salesmen  is  urged  to  get  his  first 
19,32  order.  Prizes  are  offered  to  the 
men  who  succeed. 


PUBLISHER  SUES  BACKERS 


Oklahoma  Action  Reveals  Oil  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Propaganda  Agreement 

Alleging  failure  to  observe  an  oral  con¬ 
tract  made  Oct.  6,  Hftward  A.  Tucker, 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oil 
Journal,  filed  suit  recently  in  the  district 
court  at  Oklahoma  City  for  $61,018  dam¬ 
ages  against  J.  Edmond  Jones.  New 
York,  Royalty  Corporation  of  America 
and  Tri-States  Royalty  Co. 

Tucker  alleged  that  his  contract  called 
for  work  as  contact  and  publicity  man 
in  a  statewide  campaign  to  expose  the 
alleged  irregular  practices  of  “various  oil 
companies  whereby  royalty  owners  were 
being  defrauded  and  deprived  of  earnings 
of  their  investments.”  He  further  alleged 
he  was  to  use  his  plant  to  publish  all 
“publicity  and  prfipaganda  furnished  by 
the  said  defendants.”  who  were  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  the  Oklahoma  Citv  Oil 
Journal.  By  reason  of  the  alleged  non¬ 
payment.  Tucker  said  he  had  been  ruined 
financially  and  forced  to  suspend  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Oil  Tournal,  which  he  valued 
at  $60,000. 

In  a  suit  filed  recently  bv  the  Indian 
Territory  Illuminating  Oil  Company 
Tucker  and  the  Royalty  Owners’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  were  made  defendants 
in  an  action  for  $.30,000  damages  due  to 
purported  libel. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  PLAN  DANCE 

The  annual  dance  and  entertainment  of 
the  Press  Photographers’  .Association  of 
New  York  will  l>e  held  at  the  Hotel  New 
'Wirker.  Jan.  29.  Music  will  be  supplit“d 
by  A’incent  Lopez’  orchestra  and  stars 
of  the  stage,  .screen  and  radio  will  en¬ 
tertain.  Officers  of  the  association,  who 
arc  making  arrangements  for  the  party 
are  Martin  J.  McEvilly.  Dailv  Sm-s. 
president ;  Walter  Ranzini,  Daily  News, 
first  vice-president ;  Joseph  Lyons.  Sun, 
.second  vice-president:  A’ictor  Twyman, 
Daily  News,  treasurer;  William  C. 
Greene,  World  -  Telegram,  secretary; 
Charles  Hoff,  Paily  Mirror,  assistant 
.secretary:  Jack  MacMillan,  Bain  News 
Service,  marshall. 


SEED,  JR.,  TO  VISIT  CUBA 

.Allen  11.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president.  S. 
S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  International  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representatives.  New  A’ork,  will 
leave  Dec.  2t)  for  a  business  trip  to  Cuba 
in  the  interests  of  his  firm.  He  will  he 
gone  about  three  weeks.  S.  S.  Kopjie 
has  liecn  appointed  to  represent  the  Times 
of  Cuba,  monthly  English -Spanish  re¬ 
view,  Havana;  Habanera .  Havana  Eng¬ 
lish  tabloid;  and  Radio  Almanaque, 
monthly.  Havana. 


HONEYMOONING  IN  CUBA 


John  P.  Harris,  publisher  of 
C/in/n/tp  (kail. I  Diiily  Tribune,  is 
seen  on  llie  steps  of  the  National 
Hotel  in  Havana,  (mha,  with  his 
bride,  the  former  Sue  (Catherine 
Graham  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during 
their  honeymoon. 

PLAN  NEWS  PICTURE  EXHIBIT 


Chicago  Cameramen  Arranging  for 

Public  Display  at  Palmer  Houae 

The  Chicago  News  Cameramen’s  .As¬ 
sociation,  comjKised  of  more  than  UKl 
working  press  photographers,  will  sponsor 
a  photographic  exhibit  to  further  the 
craftsmanship  of  news  pictures  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Jan.  2B  to  23, 
inclusive.  The  exhibition  will  be  un¬ 
usual  in  that  art  will  give  way  to  news 
value  as  the  winnino'  factor  in  awarding 
prizes. 

diaries  E-.  Keller,  of  the  Cliicai/o 
.Imeriean,  president  of  the  as.sociation, 
estimates  that  more  than  3,000  prints  will 
Ik*  entered  in  the  contest.  These  prints 
will  be  divided  into  three  classes:  sixit 
news,  sixirt  and  news  feature  pictures. 

,A  total  of  $.375  will  be  awarded  in 
prizes.  .As  a  grand  prize,  Walter  L. 
Gregory,  manager  of  the.  Palmer  House, 
will  award  a  silver  cup  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  three  groups.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Chicago  ncwspa])ers  and  local 
editors  of  the  I’nited  Press  and  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  fie  judges  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

.Awards  will  be  made  at  the  second 
annual  han(|uet  of  the  assiK'iation. 


EIGHT-PAGE  CHURCH  SECTION 

An  eight-page  section  crowdeil  with 
display  advertising  from  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations  was  issued 
by  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  Dec.  19 
as  the  first  part  of  the  Tribune’s  annual 
Christmas  church  edition.  The  front 
jiage  consistcrl  of  an  illustration  in  color, 
while  the  hack  page  was  filled  with  an¬ 
nouncements  of  fraternal  organizations. 
The  'rrihiine  announced  that  the  second 
part  of  the  special  edition  would  appear 
Dec.  24.  with  programs  of  (Thristmas 
Day  services. 

JOHNSON  JOINS  S.  F.  EXAMINER 

.Al.  S.  Johnson  has  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  staff  of  the  San  Tran- 
eiseo  Examiner.  Mr.  Johnson,  recently 
promotion  manager  of  the  Vaneourcr 
Sun.  is  a  former  member  of  the  Heart 
organization,  having  served  for  some 
years  on  the  promotion  staff  of  the  Los 
.Ini/eles  Examiner  prior  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  A'ancouver  Sun. 


E.  KATZ  APPOINTED 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Ameriean  Agriculturist,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  EL  Katz  Special  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency  as  the  paper’s  repre¬ 
sentative. 


PHILCO  WILL  EXTEND 
ADVERTISING  IN  1932 

Radio  Firm  to  Increase  Newspaper 
Schedule  —  President  Skinner 
Pays  Tribute  to  Value 
of  Dailies 


“Philco  radio  adverti.sing  in  news¬ 
papers  will  be  largely  increased  during 
1932.  Our  account  already  provides  for 
the  largest  schedule  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  radio  field.  Despite 
these  facts,  however,  we  are  increasing 
our  already  large  schedule  because  we 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  large  part 
newspaper  advertising  is  playing  and  has 
played  in  carrying  I’hilco  to  its  domi¬ 
nant  iKJsition  in  the  radio  world.  Not 
only  will  our  newspaper  advertising  be 
increased,  but  its  character  will  be  im¬ 
proved  to  make  it  more  productive  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  the 
press.” 

This  was  the  declaration  of  President 
James  M.  Skinner  of  the  Philco  Radio 
Company  in  his  opening  address  at  the 
mid-winter  sales  convention  of  Philco 
distributors  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  28.  He  added: 
“In  the  face  of  depression  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  our  volume  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  radio  business  of  the  country." 

Philco  was  listed  by  the  Bureau  ot 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  as  having  spent 
$700,(X)0  in  newspapers  in  1930  and  that 
sum,  increased  in  1931,  is  thought  to 
have  exceeded  $1,000,000.  The  account 
is  placed  by  Erwin,  W’asey  &  Co. 


JURY  DENIES  DAMAGES 


But  Judge  Indicate!  Nominal  Judg¬ 
ment  inGalvestonNewi-TribuneCtM 

.Although  a  jury  refused  to  award  ai^ 
damages  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Galveston  NeK’S-Tribvnt, 
Dec.  24,  Judge  Charles  G.  Dibrell  in  a 
district  court  indicated  that  he  would 
award  nominal  damages  in  the  judgment 
which  he  was  to  prepare.  He  bas^  his 
decision  on  court  rulings  which  hold  that 
even  though  actual  damages  are  not 
proved  a  plaintiff  may  lie  entitled  to 
nominal  damages  as  a  result  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  article  which  is  held  libelous 
per  sc. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Reynold 
Lera  and  was  based  on  an  article  in  the 
Tribune  last  June  concerning  his  ar¬ 
raignment  on  a  liiiuor  charge,  which  was 
later  dismissed  by  the  government.  The 
Tribune  had  said  he  pleaded  guilty,  when 
he  had  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  stat^ 
ment  was  corrected  two  days  later.  The 
jury  gave  its  decision  in  answer  to  a 
special  issue  submitted  by  Judge  Dibrell 
at  the  conclusion  of  trial  asking  wlut 
sum,  if  any,  would  compensate  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  injury  or  damage,  if  any,  causrf 
to  his  reputation  by  the  article  in 
question. 

400  AT  SPRINGFIELD  PARTY 

Elmployes  of  the  four  Springfielij. 
Mass.,  newspaiiers  w(*nt  “on  the  spot 
T uesday  afternoon  1  )ec.  22,  at  the  annual 
Cliristmas  party,  arranged  this  year  bv 
the  advertising  department.  _  Harold  T. 
Riley  and  Raymond  G.  Seaman  pvt* 
sent^  a  grouji  of  satires  on  department 
heads.  More  than  attended  the 

party  and  a  miniature  newspajicr  of  fqw 
pages,  made  up  in  liallylioo  style,  with 
illustrations  of  days  gone  by,  was  dis¬ 
tributed.  Twenty-year  service  medals 
were  awarded  to  Elmer  E..  Monr^i 
William  B.  I-ann,  Charles  -A.  Si>echt, 
Joseph  T.  Fleming  and  Henry  J.  Bagg 
The  Springfield  Newspapers  compriW 
the  morning  and  evening  i'nion,  Pony 
Xcu’S  and  Republican. 


EL  MUNDO  BOMBED 

.A  small  bomb  exploded  in  the  press 
room  of  El  Mundo,  Havana  morning 
newspaper.  Dec.  25,  but  caused  very  little 
damage.  It  was  the  second  attempt  to 
wreck  the  plant  in  two  days.  The  W 
before  a  crudely  made  bomb,  which  failed 
to  explode,  was  found  in  the  building. 
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SERVILE  PAPERS  HEADED  FOR  RUIN-DENNIS 


Chicago  Daily  News  Editor  Says  Independent,  Public  Service  Newspapers  Succeed — Press  Steadily 
Advancing,  He  Declares,  Reviewing  50  Years  in  Editorial  Work — Praises  Idealism  of  Editors 


*5  long  as  character  and  intelligence 
rule  the  editorial  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  it  is  bound  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  asset  of  a  democracy.” 

Thus  spoke  Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor 
of  the  Chicago-Daily  News,  when  inter¬ 
viewed  bv  Editor  &  Publisher  tins 
week  Mr.  Dennis  will  observe  his  5()th 
anniversary  witli  the  Daily  News  on 

■^^Duriiig  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Dennis’ 
50  years  on  the  News  he  has  directed 
the  editorial  ixilicies  of  the  newspaper 
under  the  regimes  of  the  late  Victor  F. 
Lawson  and  Walter  A.  Strong,  as  he 
does  now  under  the  present  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  controlling  interest. 
Col.  Frank  Knox. 

Mr.  Dennis  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  performance  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Discussing  this  subject,  he  said : 

“I  have  known  a  great  many  editors 
and.  with  but  few  exceptions,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  their  high  character,  their 
idealism  and  their  passion  for  public  serv¬ 
ice.  I  would  not  know  where  to  look 
for  another  class  of  men  more  uniformly 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  advance  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  and  assist  in  every  available 
way  in  promoting  the  physical  and  moral 
go^  of  their  respective  communities. 

“In  some  quarters  the  charge  is  made 
occasionally  that  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  country  live  upon  the  favor  of 
their  advertisers.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  newspapers  furnish  a  service  of  great 
value  to  their  advertisers  and  that  serv¬ 
ice  is  obtained  on  a  fair  commercial  basis. 
It  is  purchased  simply  and  solely  because 
it  is  a  valuable  service  and  well  worth 
the  cost.  .^ny  intelligent  advertiser 
knows  that  the  value  of  a  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  injured  if  its  readers  had  cause 
to  suspect  it  of  being  a  sordid  falsifier 
or  a  servile  dependent  upon  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  W'hen  a  newspaper  loses  its  inde¬ 
pendence  it  is  headed  for  ruin  in  high 
gear.” 

Newspapers  need,  according  to  Mr. 
Dennis,  discriminating  criticism  on  the 
part  of  their  readers. 

“The  advance  in  journalism  in  this 
country  during  my  .SO  years  of  news¬ 
paper  service  has  been  very  great,  both 
physically  and  from  the  moral  point  of 
view.”  said  the  veteran,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Dailv  News  back  in  the  days  when  the 
late  Melville  E.  Stone  was  its  alert  and 
aggressive  editor.  “That  advance  would 
have  been  greater  had  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  shown  greater  discrimination  in  ac¬ 
cording  praise  and  blame.  As  matters 
stand,  however,  any  well-informed  person 
can  name  scores  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  which  are  conducted  editorially 
with  as  much  public  spirit  and  with  as 
high  a  purpose  as  is  any  other  influential 
institution  in  the  land.  Such  news- 
pai^rs  are  bound  to  differ  frequently  in 
their  views  on  imnortant  matters  with 
the  views  of  manv  of  their  readers. 
Honest  difference  and  even  honest  error 
are  not  to  be  too  hastily  condemned. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  newspaper 
press  of  the  United  States  is  growing 
steadily  better.  Yet  its  many  existing 
faults  are  readilv  apparent  to  intelligent 
readers.  Tt  is  the  dutv  of  the  young  men 
in  lournalism  now  coming  into  places  of 
authority  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
overcome  those  faults,  \ewspaper  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  side  of  mirroring  the  truth 
cannot  be  too  assiduously  cultivated  or 
too  widelv  extended.” 

Looking  back  over  his  own  career  and 
on  the  qualitv  of  his  newspaper  asscxri- 
Ltennis  said ; 

The  Dailv  Xews  has  been  especially 
tortunate  in  having  been  under  the  con¬ 
sol  of  such  (Treat  iournalists  as  Melville 
btone  and  Victor  T.awson  for  nearly  .^0 
later  of  men  of  such  marked 
? »  moral  qualities  as  the 

’Ifr  Walter  Strong  and  Col.  Frank 
Knox.  The  strong,  sure  hand  of  Col. 


Knox  already  has  worked 
the  news])ai)er’s  advancement. 

“When  1  started  as  a  reporter  in 
Chicago,  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Tribune, 
Wilbur  F.  Story  of  the  old  Chicago 


Charles  H.  Dennis 


Times,  W.  Penn  Nixon  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean  and  .Andrew  Shuman  of  the 
Journal,  all  members  of  the  old  school 
of  editors,  were  still  in  control  of  their 
respective  newspapers.  The  Daily  News, 
then  only  half  a  dozen  years  old,  was 
born  in  the  spirit  of  independent  journal¬ 
ism  and  has  tried  to  be  a  leader  in  that 
field  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Dennis  recalled  the  days  when 
half  the  newspajicrs  of  Chicago  were 
published  on  Wells  street.  The  Daily 
News  had  its  offices  in  an  old  building 
on  Fifth  avenue,  as  Wells  street  was 
then  known. 

"The  editorial  oflfices  were  in  a  sort  of 
loft  at  the  top  of  the  building,”  remarked 
Mr.  Dennis.  "Our  news  room  and  the 
little  cubby  holes  we  called  editorial 
offices  were  all  heated  by  one  big  barrel 
stove.  On  cold  days  we  all  would 
gather  around  that  stove,  light  our  kero¬ 
sene  lanqis.  take  pencil  and  paper  and 
write  our  articles. 

“Though  our  equipment  and  our 
methods  were  iirimitive,  we  had  our 
ideals.  The  growth  that  has  come  in  the 


last  .sO  years  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
particularly  violent  changes,  save  when 
we  moved  from  the  old  building  on 
Wells  street  to  our  new  home  on  Madi¬ 
son  street,  overlooking  the  river. 

"Oldtimers  at  the  Daily  News  office 
sometimes  lament  that  all  of  us  are  not 
as  intimately  associated  with  one  another 
in  our  present  modernized  surroundings 
as  we  were  in  the  days  when  we  were 
elbowing  one  another  for  lack  of  room. 
We  were  crowded,  in  those  days,  our 
machinery  clattered  with  age,  and,  in 
general,  we  were  a  bit  run  down  at  the 
lieel,  but  we  loved  the  old  fraternal  ex- 
Iieriences.  Now  we  can  do  our  work  far 
more  comfortably  and  our  mechanical 
eijuipment  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
turn  out  a  pajier  far  more  rapidly  and 
far  more  nearly  typographically  perfect 
than  before.  We  try  to  maintain  our  old 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  our  well-tried 
ideals  of  public  and  moral  honesty — ■ 
ideals  which  are  a  precious  heritage 
from  the  days  of  Stone  and  Lawson.” 

Siieaking  of  methods  of  reporting  in 
former  days  and  those  of  Uxlay,  Mr. 
Dennis  said  that  when  he  was  a  reporter 
he  tried  to  follow  the  style  of  the  New 
York  Sun  under  Charles  A.  Dana.  He 
feels  that  ginxl  reporting  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  and  should  be  retjuir^.  The 
Daily  News  editor  believes  that  while  a 
truly  important  news  story  should  have 
the  fullest  possible  display,  the  ordinary 
story  should  be  short  and  well-written. 
.Accuracy  should  be  demanded  at  all 
times. 

He  contends  that  a  news  story 
should  show  real  literary  quality  where- 
ever  possible,  although  he  recognizes  that 
the  element  of  time  dominates  in  getting 
out  a  daily  paper.  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  reporter  who  can  write  well, 
can  rise  to  any  occasion  and  demon¬ 
strate  his  ability  under  pressure. 

Charles  Dennis  was  burn  on  a  farm 
near  Decatur,  III.,  in  1860.  After 
preparation  in  the  public  schixjls  of 
Decatur,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Illinois,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
June,  1881.  He  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Champaign,  Ill.,  and  also  on  the 
Decatur  Herald.  He  then  went  east  for 
a  short  while  and  upon  returning  was 
employed  by  Melville  Stone  as  a  rejiorter 
on  the  Chicago  1  )aily  News  in  Jan.,  1882. 
After  two  years’  service  as  a  reporter, 
he  became  drama  critic.  In  1887  he  was 


made  an  editorial  writer  and  occupied 
a  small  room  whose  only  other  occupant 
was  Eugene  Field.  His  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Field  for  a  number  of  years 
led  to  his  writing  a  volume  on  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  poet  entitled,  "Eugene  Field’s 
Creative  A'ears.” 

In  1891,  Mr.  Dennis  became  managing 
editor  of  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Daily  News  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Daily  Record  and  was  later  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Chicago  Herald  as  the 
Record-Herald.  As  managing  editor  of 
the  old  Daily  Record,  Mr.  Dennis 
worked  with  a  number  of  men  who  have 
become  famous.  He  was  associated  with 
the  late  (ieorge  Harvey,  noted  editor 
and  later  United  States  Ambassador  to 
England.  Other  well-known  men  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Dennis  are  Harry  B. 
Smith,  playwright  and  drama  critic; 
(Ieorge  Ade,  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Ray 
Stannard  IVaker  and  Peter  Finley  Dunne. 

When  the  Spanish-American  war  broke 
out,  Mr.  Lawson,  then  owner,  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  in  Eurojie.  He  cabled 
Mr.  Dennis  to  establish  a  broad  war 
service.  Accordingly,  all  points  of  news 
interest  were  covered  by  correspondents. 
John  McCutcheon  of  the  Daily  News 
was  one  of  the  three  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

The  development  of  a  broader  news 
interest  among  the  American  people  due 
to  that  war  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Daily  News’  world-wide  foreign  news 
service.  Previously  the  paper  had  had 
correspondents  in  Ixindon  and  Paris. 
Mr.  Dennis’  was  the  guiding  hand  in 
organizing  and  developing  the  paper’s 
foreign  news  staff.  That  service  con- 
tinueil  to  he  strengthened  and  improved 
through  the  years  until  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  war,  the  Daily  News  had 
many  experienced  corresinindents  in 
Europe. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Dennis  was  made  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  News  upon  the 
retirement  of  Charles  M.  Faye.  Mr. 
Dennis  remained  in  that  position  until 
Mr.  Lawson’s  death  in  1925  when  he 
then  became  editor-in-chief. 


PARK  GROUP  CITES  OCHS 


New  York  Times  Publisher  Honored 

for  Work  in  Behalf  of  City  Parks 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  received  the  annual  award 
of  the  Park  Association  of  New  York 
City  “for  outstanding  service  to  the 
parks”  last  week.  The  citation,  pre.sented 
on  an  illuminated  scroll,  declared  that 
Mr.  Ochs  had  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  city  jiarks  for  a  generation 
through  campaigns  in  the  Times  for 
their  uiikeep  and  improvement. 

The  scroll  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ochs 
by  a  delegation  comjKiscd  of  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.,  1.  Stewart  Baker,  Kaynifind 
\’.  Ingersoll,  and  William  Jay  Schiefelin, 
who  visited  the  publisher’s  office  to  make 
the  presentation.  This  was  the  second 
of  the  annual  awards.  Charles  W. 
Merry,  Comptroller  of  New  York,  was 
the  reciiiient  last  year. 

NEW  DaIlT  to  start 

Publication  of  the  lilk  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal  was  scheduled  to  begin 
Jan.  1,  according  to  announcement  made 
this  week  by  L.  G.  Hardy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Elk  City  Journal,  which 
lias  been  published  weekly  for  many 
years.  The  weekly  pajier  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  advertising  will  lie  sold  in 
Ixith  editions  separately.  Jack  Oldham 
is  business  manager  and  Laurah  B. 
Hardy,  associate  editor  of  the  Daily 
Journal. 


N.  Y.  OFFICE  FOR  BOTT  AGENCY 

The  Bott  advertising  agency.  Little 
Rock,  .Ark.,  has  established  a  branch  at 
New  York,  420-425  Chanin  Tower,  to 
handle  eastern  accounts,  it  is  announced 
by  1a-o  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  proprietor. 


RUBIO’S  SONS  VISIT  A.P.  OFFICE 


The  sons  of  President  Ortiz  Rubio  of  Mexico,  Guillermo  (left)  and  Fernando, 
took  off  their  dinner  jackets  in  the  Associated  Press  offices  in  New  York 
(.hristmas  eve  "to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  world.”  as  they  put  it.  They  went 
through  the  night  news  report  as  it  was  being  prepared  for  .Mexico  and 
watched  the  stories  being  filed,  saying  “This  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  to 
Mexico  on  Christmas  eve  without  being  there.” 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
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RICHARD  OULAHAN,  DEAN  OF  CAPITAL 
CORRESPONDENTS,  DIES  OF  PNEUMONIA 

Beloved  Washington  Newspaperman,  Head  of  New  York  Times 
Bureau,  Has  Long  and  Distinguished  Career — 

Ill  Only  a  Few  Days 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pusushf.r) 

Washington,  Dec.  .m— Richard 

V.  Oulahan,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  dean  of 
Washington  correspondents,  and  one  of 


Richard  V.  Oulahan 


America's  best  known  and  most  beloved 
newspajiermen  died  at  his  home  here  to¬ 
day  of  pneumonia,  following  an  illness  ot 
several  days.  He  was  (4  years  old. 

The  funeral  was  to  be  held  Saturday 
morning  with  interment  in  Rock  Creek 
cemeterv  here. 

“Dick”  Oulahan.  confidant  of  Presi¬ 
dents  since  the  McKinley  administration, 
spent  the  last  45  years  of  his  life  in  the 
newspaiKT  business. 

He  started  his  journalistic  career  on 
the  okl  lYashiiit/Inn  Critic  in  1S86.  Two 
years  later,  he  went  to  Roanoke  to  fill 
the  news  desk  and  lR*come  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hoatioke  I  toil  y  Teletfrom — 
now  the  Roanoke  Times.  In  18K9  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  and  joined  the 
VV^a.shington  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
with  which  organization  he  remained  un- 
P'  .  ^'rom  that  year  until  1912 

“Dick”  Oulahan  was  with  the  Nexo  York 
Sun.  first  as  assistant,  then  chief  of  the 
xyashington  bureau,  later  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  followine  that  chief  European 
correspondent.  The  year  he  left  the  Sun 
he  became  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
position  he  held  to  his  death. 

During  his  colorful  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  he  covered  main-  outstanding  news 
events.  He  was  chief  of  the  Sun  staff 
at  the  Russo-Japanese  iieace  conference 
at  I  ortsmouth.  H.,  in  19(),sj  covered 
the  .American-Mexican  peace  negotiations 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Ontario,  in  1914;  the 
W  orld  \\  ar  neace  conference  at  \’er- 
sailles  in  1918-19;  and  the  first  arms 
conference,  in  1921. 

He  was  a  memlier  of  the  first  editorial 
mission  to  visit  the  western  battle  fronts 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Hritish  govern¬ 
ment  in  1918,  hut  his  most  recent  travels 
W’ere  in  the  Far  East,  where  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  New  York  Times  in  192.J 
and  1924. 

A  career  as  long  and  distinguished  as 
“Dick”  Oulahan’s  naturally  gave  rise  to 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  reporters  of  his  time  and 
calibre  with  the  events  of  the  day.  It 
was  through  a  news  dispatch  by  Oulahan 
that  President  Wilson  served  notice  that 
he  would  sail  for  Europe  unless  some 


modification  of  the  Paris  peace  terms 
were  agreed  upon.  He  sailed  on  the 
(ieorge  Washington,  and  Oulahan  sailed 
with  him.  In  mid-ocean,  the  latter  passed 
his  son  on  the  way  back  from  the  war. 

It  was  through  a  news  dispatch  by 
Oulahan  that  Philander  L!harles  Knox 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Taft  cabinet. 
Oulahan  directed  the  publicity  in  the 
winning  Taft  campaign  of  1908. 

During  Mr.  Oulahan’s  mortal  illness. 
President  Hoover’s  private  physician. 
Dr.  Joel  T.  Boone,  consulted  daily  with 
the  corresjKmdcnt’s  physician.  The 
President  was  advised  daily  of  his  con¬ 
dition.  President  Korjsevelt  called  him 
“Dickie.” 

“Dick”  Oulahan  was  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1911  ;  the  Cosmos,  and  National  Press 
Clubs,  and  the  Overseas  Writers,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  head. 

The  deceased  was  married  twice.  His 
first  wife  died  several  years  ago,  and  in 
1919  he  married  Miss  Sue  Courts.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Courts  Oulahan,  and  Susan  Courts 
Oulahan,  and  a  son  by  his  first  marriage, 
Richard  \’.  Oulahan.  Jr.,  of  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Both  the  National  Press  Quh  and 
the  \\  hite  House  Correspondents’  Asso¬ 
ciation  named  large  committees  officially 
to  represent  the  organizations  at  the 
funeral.  The  Press  Club,  in  addition. 


T'HE  years  19.10  and  1931  have  taught 

the  newsjiaper^  some  valuable  lessons, 
and  publishers  this  year  will  be  wise  “to 
avoid  the  sunerfluous  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  recognize  again  that  the  essential  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  newspaper  is  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  facts  as  current  news 
interest  with  as  little  waste  siiace  and 
lost  motion  as  possible.”  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  president  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaix-rs,  told 
Kphor  &  Pi'BLiSHKR  this  week  in  answer 
to  questions  telegranhed  to  him  at  his 
home  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Close  scrutiny  of  feature  material  and 
a  cessation  of  trying  to  compete  with 
magazines  in  this  connection,  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  many  costly  circulatitin  promo¬ 
tion  methods  were  among  the  things  Mr. 
Scripps  suggesfed  newspapers  could  do 
this  year  to  their  benefit. 

“Present  un.settled  world  and  domestic 
conditions  have  no  esjiecial  l>earing  upon 
the  fundamental  newspaper  responsibility 
of  rejKirting  all  .significant  news  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  as  promptly  as  possible,  at 
all  times,”  Mr.  Scripps  said. 

“However  it  will  be  our  editorial  aim 
this  vear  to  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
interest  and  economic  developments  of 
the  wage  and  salarv  earners  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  and  of  all 
newspaper  readers,  and  to  point  out  in 
our  editorial  pages  that  the  whole  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  nation  is  bound  up  in  the 
welfare  of  these  classes. 

“My  feeling  is  that  during  this  year 
newspaper  publishers  will  l)e  wise  to 
avoid  the  superfluous  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  recognize  again  that  the  essential  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  newspaper  is  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  facts  as  current  news 
interest,  with  as  little  waste  space  and 
lost  motion  as  possible. 

“This  certainly  means  close  scrutiny 
and  evaluation  of  all  so-called  feature 
material.  It  seems  possible  that  for 
t(Hi  long  American  newspajiers  have  been 
wasting  time  and  effort  in  competing 


drew  up  the  following  set  of  resolutions : 

“In  the  death  of  ‘Dick’  Oulahan, 
Washington’s  corps  of  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  has  lost  its  leader.  Beloved 
and  respected  by  newspapermen,  states¬ 
men,  diplomats  and  all  official  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Oulahan  typified  the  best  in 
American  journalism. 

“Mr.  Oulahan  w'as  the  dean  of  the 
Washington  newspaper  correspondents. 
His  work  as  a  newspaperman — accurate, 
unbiased  and  withal  fair — was  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  those  associated  with  him,  both 
in  his  own  office  and  outside. 

“No  man  knew  Washington — from  a 
newspaperman’s  standpoint — better  than 
’Dick’  Oulahan.  No  man  in  newspaper 
life  here  or  elsewhere  has  been  so  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  personality  and  his  work 
than  ‘Dick’  Oulahan.  He  loved  his  fel¬ 
low  men — his  fellow  men  loved  him. 

“  ‘Dick’  Oulahan  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  those 
who  knew  him ;  his  work  will  be  an 
example  for  all  who  are  now  in  news- 
jiaper  work,  and  those  who  will  follow. 
He  was  a  great  newspaperman. 

“The  National  Press  Cluh  suffers  a 
great  loss  in  his  death.” 


MOTOR  WHEEL  TO  WINNINGHAM 

J.  B.  Siegfried,  vice-president  of  Motor 
Wheel  Corporation,  announces  the  ap- 
IKiintment  of  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc., 
lietroit,  as  advertising,  merchandising 
and  public  relations  counsel  to  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Division  of  Motor  Wheel  Corpo¬ 
ration,  I^nsing,  Mich.  The  new  agency 
is  preparing  a  campaign  for  “Centrifuse.” 
a  new  brake  drum  developed  by  Motor 
Wheel,  which  is  said  to  give  peak 
efficiency  over  longer  periinls.  Motor 
Wheel  CoriKiration  manufactures  pas¬ 
senger-car  and  truck  wheels,  brake 
equipment,  metal  stampings  and  kindred 
automotive  products. 


with  magazines  and  book  publishers  in 
the  needlessly  exix-nsive  printing,  on  a 
high  speed  basis,  of  material  having 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  days  news. 

“Many  newspapers  can,  and  prohahly 
will,  really  improve  their  positions  by 
elimination  of  costly  and  artificial  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  methods,  especially 
in  territories  outside  their  natural  range 
of  influence  and  editorial  effectiveness. 

“Except  in  very  six?cial  and  restricted 
circumstances,  generally  where  it  actu¬ 
ally  works  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
newspaper,  radio  is  not  a  comjx^titor  at 
all  in  the  news  field.  However,  news- 
paix'rmen  may  be  short  sighted  who 
still  think  people  have  time  for  both 
radio  programs  and  unlimited  comic 
and  feature  material  in  the  papers.  In 
this  field  of  pure  entertainment  the  radio 
has  ix;rhaps  relieved  us  of  an  unwelcome 
job  heretofore  thought  necessary,  and 
performed  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
best  news  coverage. 

“.Advertisers  will,  and  probably 
should,  continue  experimentation  with 
radio  as  there  is  no  law  against  it.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  newspapers  can 
do  about  it  except  through  the  intelli¬ 
gent  arguments  of  their  own  advertising 
representative.  Rut  any  advertiser  who 
listens  in  himself  on  radio  progrpns 
must  sixin  realize  the  narrow  limitations 
of  this  kind  of  sales  presentation. 

“The  important  job  in  the  newspajH^r 
office  this  year  is  to  maintain  organiza¬ 
tion  efficiency  and  morale,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  the  encouragement  of 
younger  memlx*rs  of  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  from  which  will  he  recruiteil 
the  ‘headmen’  of  fi\e  or  ten  years  from 
now. 

“By  and  large.  19.10  and  1931  have 
been  goixl  years  for  our  profession,  and 
1932  should  l>e  just  as  gixxl  if  not  better. 

“W'e  have  been  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of 
preconceived  ideas,  extravagant  anti 
inefficient  practices,  and  other  junk,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so.” 


SCRIPPS  SEES  1932  AS  "nME  TO  STRESS 
STRAIGHT  NEWS,  ELIMINATE  “JUNK” 

Publishers  Will  Be  Wise  to  Scrutinize  Feature  Material  and 
Costly  Circulation  Promotion,  He  Believes — Radio 
Held  No  Menace  to  Newspapers 


NEW  LITTLEHALE  AGENCY 


J.  P.  Hampton,  C.  Daly  Kiaf,  1^4 
H.  L.  Hicks  are  Officers 

Organization  of  a  new  agency,  tht 
Littlehale  Company,  Inc.,  which  will  take 
over  the  principal  accounts  of  Littldiale- 
Burnham-Rossiter,  Inc.,  and  Hick* 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  announced  thij 
week.  The  new  firm,  which  will  occupy 
the  entire  27th  floor  at  444  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  is  headed  by  Paul 
Bradner  Littlehale,  formerly  president  of 
Littlehale  -  Burnham  -  Rossiter.  Other 
officers  and  directors  are;  J.  P.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  formerly  with  P'rank  Presbrey  & 
Co.,  and  more  recently  a  partner  in  the 
investment  banking  house  of  Lyon,  Pruyn 
&  Co.;  C.  Daly  King,  formerly  general 
partner  of  Robert  C.  King  &  Co.,  fac¬ 
tors ;  and  H.  L.  Hicks,  formerly  the  active 
heacl  of  Hicks,  tiarke  &  Co.,  industrial 
advertising  agency. 

Willhini  Moulton  Marston,  visiting 
professor  of  psychology  at  Dmg  Island 
University,  is  giving  up  his  private  prac¬ 
tice  as  consultant  to  join  the  Littlehale 
Company,  it  is  announced.  Henry  T. 
Ihxlgkins,  T.  H.  Reese,  Jr.,  and  Warren 
D.  Sculthorp  will  be  active  in  direction 
of  accounts. 

Assets  and  giKxlwill  of  the  former 
Littlehale  organization  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  tile  new  company,  and  the 
staff  will  be  built  around  that  of  the  old 
agency. 

JOINS  BALTIMORE  POST 

F.  E.  Katterjohn  Named  Display 
Director  of  Scripps-Howard  Daily 

Franklin  E.  Katterjohn,  advertising 
director  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald 
since  Decemlier.  1930,  became  director  of 
display  advertising  on  the  BaUimort 
Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  Dec. 
30.  Mr.  Katterjohn  was  formerly  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  as  a 
staff  memlx?r  of  the  Ex’ansr-ille  find.) 
Press. 

E.  .\.  Bailey,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Herald  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  named  business  manager  in  charge 
of  both  circulation  and  advertising,  and 
William  Sanford  of  the  advertising  staff 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Phillip  J.  Keltner  of 
the  circulation  department  has  been 
given  the  position  of  city  circulation 
manager.  Before  joining  the  Anderson 
Herald.  Mr.  Bailey  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  for  eight  years. 

.A  dinner  was  given  by  the  .Anderson 
Herald  staff  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Dec. 
28.  as  a  comnlimrtit  to  Mr.  Katterjohn. 


RESUMING  RADIO  FORUM 


National  Leader*  to  Broadcatt  Under 
Auspice*  of  Washington  Star 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington',  D.C..  Dec.  30. — Starting 
next  Monday  night,  the  National  Radio 
Forum  put  on  weekly  by  the  lYashiiuj- 
ton  P.vcning  Star  will  be  heard  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  system  on  Mon¬ 
day  nights  rather  than  on  the  Columbia 
system  on  Saturday  nights  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  No  reason  was  ! 
given  for  the  change. 

The  system  of  having  cabinet  mem-  j 
bers,  senators,  representatives  and  other 
high  government  officials  discuss  the 
most  imixirtant  questions  before  the 
public  was  started  by  the  Star  a_  few 
years  ago,  with  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn, 
managing  editor  and  the  father  of  the 
idea,  as  master  of  ceremonies.  i 

.Andrew  \\’.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  ! 
Treasury,  will  “lead  off”  the  news  seriw  ; 
of  discussions,  which  will  be  on  the  air 
from  ten  to  ten-thirty  in  the  eveni^- 
1-ater  it  is  planned  to  conduct  the  tails 
in  the  nature  of  interviews  so  that  the 
most  important  questions  may  be  an¬ 
swered  more  clearly.  Mr.  Kuhn  said. 

150,000  PHOTOS  SUBMITTED 

During  the  10  weeks  the^  Chica^ 
American’s  “interesting  baby”  contw 
was  in  session.  50,421  entrants  sent  m 
more  than  150,000  baby  photographs- 
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CHRISTMAS  RELIEF  PLANS  SUCCESSFUL; 
$500,000  RAISED  IN  NEW  YORK 

Additional  Reports  Show  Gratifying  Response  to  Newspapers’ 
Annual  Appeal — Provisions,  Toys,  Trees,  and 
Celebrations  Mark  Dailies’  Efforts 


Additional  reports  of  newspapers’ 
Christmas  activities  reaching  Editor 
&  Publisher  indicate  that  plans  made  in 
the  pre-holiday  period  have  been  fulfilled 
to  a  gratifying  degree. 

In  New  Vork  City  nearly  $500,000  had 
been  raised  up  to  Dec.  29,  and  the  funds 
(.f  the  various  newspapers  were  still 
going  forward.  The  New  York  Times 
"Hundred  Neediest  Cases”  fund  stood  at 
$253,335,  the  American’s  at  $164,000,  the 
Eveninn  Post's  at  $50,770  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle’s  at  $14,783. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  American  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  800,000  pounds  of 
food  to  the  needy. 

The  Ncieark  (N.J.)  Evening  Nen’s’ 
fund  was  close  to  $20,000,  with  which 
200  families  were  aided. 

The  Hoboken  Jersey  Obserzrr  raised 
more  than  $14,000,  and  other  New  Jersey 
papers,  including  the  Trenton  Times  and 
the  Camden  Courier-Post,  provided  relief. 

A  dramatic  touch  was  given  the  Christ¬ 
mas  celebration  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
Telegram  ami  Tribune  erected  a  22-foot 
star  over  the  new  Veterans’  Hospital 
there.  It  was  amiounced  through  the 
papers  that  the  star  which  could  be  seen 
from  all  sections  of  the  city,  would  not 
be  illuminated  until  the  relief  organiza¬ 
tions  reported  that  the  nee<ly  were  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for.  In  the  meantime  the 
“Sub  for  Santa”  campaign  of  the  paiiers 
was  going  forward.  On  Christmas  Eve 
Governor  George  H.  l>ern  pressed  the 
button  that  illuminated  the  star,  sirens 
were  sounded  throughout  the  city,  a  huge 
bell  was  tolled  and  decorated  automo¬ 
biles  started  a  long,  cheerful  drive 
through  the  city’s  streets. 

A  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  netted  2,(XK)  old  toys  de- 
livereil  by  I>uluthians  to  the  fire  stations 
of  the  city.  The  firemen  repairal  the 
toys,  using  paint  and  tools  furnished  by 
civic  organizations  that  joined  the  Herald 
campaign.  The  wives  of  firemen  dressecl 
the  dolls  and  packed  2,000  boxes  of 
Christmas  candy.  The  toys,  dolls  and 
candy  were  assembled  at  two  central  ’sta¬ 
tions  and  distributed  by  the  firemen  to 
8(X)  poor  families. 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  adminis¬ 
tering  its  22nd  annual  fund  this  year,  dis¬ 
tributed  baskets  of  provisions  and  toys  to 
1,100  families. 

The  relief  fund  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  was 
materially  increased  Dec.  23  when  busi¬ 
ness  men  went  out  on  the  streets  and  sohl 
copies  of  the  Times  and  Citi::en  for  all 
they  could  get  for  them. 

Scores^  of  needy  families  were 
adopted”  this  Christmas  through  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  (tlobe  and  News  cam- 
,,  -Appeals  were  issued  to  “good 
fellows”  to  contribute  clothes,  food,  toys 
and  other  essentials  to  families  which  re- 
p'rters  found  to  be  in  nee<l  of  help.  The 
front  page  of  one  issue  of  the  Globe  was 
turned  oyer  to  the  campaign,  printed 
nearly  .solid  with  case-cards  of  individual 
needy  families. 

The  Buffalo  Times,  in  c(K)peration  with 
*  organization,  provided  1.500 

Christmas  baskets  for  poor  families  of 
Its  community. 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- Press 
onit  Gacelte  gave  its  annual  Christmas 
to  the  p<K)r  children  Dec.  24.  Last 
>ear  the  largest  theatre  in  town  was  not 
hlK  enough  to  care  for  all  the  boys  and 
K|rls,  so  this  year  the  three  largest  motion 
were  used.  Last  week 
e  News-Press  sponsored  the  distribu- 
lon  of  more  than  200  Christmas  baskets 
to  neerly  families. 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  co-oper- 
a  mg  ^th  the  I'ox-W’est  Coast  Theatres. 
Rave  (hnstmas  theatre  parties  to  12..500 
youngsters  in  seven  theatres  at  one  time 
St  w’eek.  Motion  pictures  and  juvenile 
^rmrmers  supplied  the  entertainment. 
L  hoowland,  publisher  of  the  Tri- 
-  }' ■  D.  Brown  circulation  man- 
*"0  .Barnes  Tru.scott  of  the  Tribune 
tt,  made  brief  talks  of  greeting  to  the 


children  in  several  of  the  theatres. 
Coroner  Grant  D.  Miller,  R.  V.  Dell, 
president  of  a  local  merchants'  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Robert  Connelly,  president  of 
the  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
siKike  on  behalf  of  the  Tribune  at  other 
theatres. 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  this  year  coixluctcd  their 
customary  campaigns.  With  the  Georgian 
it  was  the  James  B.  Nevin  Empty  Stock¬ 
ing  Fund,  a  memorial  to  its  former 
editor  who  died  about  two  months  liefore 
Christmas.  With  the  Constitution  it  was 
the  Ten  OpiKirtunities,  one  of  which  was 
announced  each  day  for  ten  days  before 
Christmas  and  relief  of  which  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  public  spirited  citizen. 

The  editors  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
('Mich.)  Herald  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  received  from  City  Manager 
George  W.  Welsh  I  )ec.  26  a  letter  thank¬ 
ing  the  newspapers,  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Grand  Ranids,  for  their  relief  work 
during  the  ladidays.  Mr.  Welsh,  who  is 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Chronicle 
and  United  Weeklies,  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Herald's  campaign  to  ob¬ 
tain  ftHKl  for  the  employed  through  the 
medium  of  placing  barrels  in  groceries 
and  meat  markets  in  which  housewives, 
while  doing  their  customary  daily  shop- 
I)ing,  were  asked  to  leave  ((hkI.  The 
Press  was  commended  for  its  siKin.sor- 
ship  of  an  “Empty  .Stix-king  Party,”  by 
means  of  which  poor  children  received 
Giristmas  gifts. 

Through  c<M>i)eration  of  the  E.aston 
(Pa.)  E..r press.  83  Ixiys  and  girls  in  the 
15aston  Children's  Home  received  toys, 
overshoes  and  clothing  purchased  through 
the  Express  Kiddies  Fund.  The  Ex¬ 
press  raised  $1,194.8(1  for  the  inirpose 

In  accordance  with  its  custom  of  the 
past  eight  years,  the  ll’ilniimiton  (Del.) 
Every  EA’cnina  again  esinnised  the  cause 
of  the  25  neediest  families  in  Wilmington 
by  raising  a  fund  for  them  during  the 
holidays.  The  total,  according  to  the 
last  report,  was  $2,.347.2.5,  to  which  there 
will  be  some  lielated  additions.  This 
paper  also  sponsored  a  theatre  party  at¬ 
tended  by  20,(X)0  children. 

Through  its  Red  Stocking  club,  and 
in  cooperation  with  civic  organizations, 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  dis¬ 
tributed  provisions  and  toys  to  more  than 
2,000  families.  Coincident  with  this  relief 
work  the  Journal  helped  organize  a 
“fill  a  barrel”  campaign  to  assist  the 
city  welfare  department  in  its  job  of 
supplyiii'T  groceries  to  the  unemployed. 
More  than  $900  was  raised  for  the 
Christmas  fund  by  prominent  business 
men  going  on  the  street  and  selling 
copies  of  the  State  Journal. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-lUs- 
pateh’s  Good  Fellows’  Clnb  provided 
toys  and  candy  to  approximately  O.fHHl 
children. 

The  fund  raised  hv  the  Eairmont 
(W.Va.)  Times,  totaling  $1,347,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Junior  League  of  the 
city  to  administer. 

From  the  annual  sale  of  the  special 
Big  Brothers  edition  of  the  Xaslnulle 
Tennessean  $8,834.69  was  raised  to  pur¬ 
chase  ffKid.  toys  and  clothiii"  distributed 
during  Christmas  week.  Twenty-three 
civic  and  charity  organizations  joined  in 
the  sale  of  the  paper,  jiayine  $1,585.75 
for  the  street  corners  from  which  to  sell 
the  edition. 

The  Doll  and  Toy  fund  of  the  Bilo.ri- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald  fur¬ 
nisher!  presents  to  nearly  3.()(K)  children 
through  money  raised  by  popular  sub¬ 
scription. 

These  scattered  rejiorts  received  by 
Editor  &  Pupmsher  this  week,  supple¬ 
menting  those  carried  in  a  previous  issue, 
indicate  that  (Tiristmas  activities  this 
year,  coming  nearly  simultanermsly  with 
wide-spread  unemployment  relief  drives, 
were  carried  rm  by  the  newsiwpers  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  as 
in  the  past.  Many  of  the  funds  raised  by 


Busrom  N.  Timmons,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  News 
and  Houston  Chronicle,  who  was 
electerl  jiresident  of  the  National 
Press  Club  at  the  election  meeting 
last  week.  He  has  been  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  about  1.5  years. 

the  papers  are  oiierative  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  relief  offered  during  the 
liolidays  is.  in  many  cases,  only  a  jihase 
of  the  iiress’s  charity  iirograms. 

FEDERAL  AGENTS  FILE  SUIT 

Name  Four  Papers  in  Libel  Action 
Asking  $200,000  Damages 

Libel  suits  were  filed  in  (ireat  halls 
and  Butte,  Mont.,  recently  by  Orvill 
Jones  an<l  John  L.  h'letcher,  federal  pro¬ 
hibition  agents,  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 
.Vrti'  York  American.  The  suits,  asking 
$25,(K)!)  damages  for  each  plaintilT  from 
each  newsiiaper,  are  based  on  a  story 
containing  a  statement  that  the  federal 
agents  killed  Leon  Pinazza,  a  miner,  at 
Roundup,  .Mont.,  June  10,  lO*).  The 
agents  as.sert  the  statement  was  false 
and  ins])ired  public  contemiit  and  dam¬ 
aged  them. 

At  the  time  the  story  was  inihlished 
Jones  and  Fletcher  were  stationed  at 
Billings.  Fletcher  is  now  stationed  at 
Mount  X’ernon,  Wash.,  and  Jones  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.  Wellington  Rankin 
of  Helena.  Mont.,  United  States  District 
Attorney,  reiiresents  them.  He  filed 
suit  against  tlie  New  York  .\merican  in 
Butte.  The  other  suits  were  filed  in 
(ireat  Falls. 

LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

.\  lilnd  suit  for  $.'0.(K)0  filed  by  Dellie 
Fdenfield  against  the  H'aycro.ss  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald,  has  been  dismissed  in 
Ware  county  suiierior  court.  The  case 
was  filed  as  a  result  of  a  story  carried 
by  the  Journal-Herald  in  which  Fden¬ 
field  was  named  as  defendant  in  criminal 
action  arising  over  the  poisoning  of  a 
mule.  The  case  was  dismissed  for  lack 
of  prosecution. 

ASBESTOS  ACCOUNT  TO  AYER 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Uomiiany,  of 
Ambler,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  asbestos 
prixhicts,  has  apiKiinted  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its 
advertising  account  and  that  of  the 
.Ambler  Asbestos  Shingle  &  Sheathing 
Comiiany.  Plans  for  the  company’s 
1932  advertising  have  not  yet  lieen  com¬ 
pleted. 

TALBOT  JOHNS  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  Talbot  Johns,  son 
of  \\  illiam  H.  Johns,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  to  Miss 
leanne  Herrington,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Herrington  of  Pelham,  New 
York,  was  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
lohns  is  a  member  of  the  night  staff  of 
the  Poston  Globe. 


TRAFFIC  CASE  “HXING” 
EXPOSED  BY  DAILY 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  in 
Six  Months’  Campaign 
Disclosed  Many 
Irregularities 


The  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  has  just  concluded  a  series  of 
stories  exposing  certain  practices  in  the 
handling  of  traffic  violation  cases  in  the 
recorders’  courts  of  the  city,  the  judges 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  city  com¬ 
mission  council. 

Political  “fixing”  of  cases  in  whole.sale 
quantities  was  stopjicd  and  the  recorders’ 
courts  were  placed  under  scrutiny  by 
three  leading  independent  agencies  of  the 
city  as  a  result  of  the  newspaiH’r’s  cam¬ 
paign,  during  which  daily  stories  by  Orin 
Blackstone,  reporter,  covering  conditions 
in  the  courts  at  great  length  were  carried 
in  lead  positions. 

The  series  ran  for  a  periiKl  of  six 
months.  The  camiiaign  was  enlivened  at 
times  when  the  recorders  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  courts  attempted  to  with¬ 
hold  information  aiul  public  diKuments 
from  the  reporter.  I'ull  access  to  the 
records  was  given  later,  however,  after 
stories  were  published  to  show  that 
among  the  documents  withheld  were 
numbers  of  cases  which  were  dismis.sed 
without  trial. 

.A  feature  of  the  series  was  the  use  of 
a  “Ikix  score,”  showing  the  steaily  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numher  of  traffic  arrests 
above  the  number  of  cases  disjHised  of. 

Investigations  undertaken  after  the 
newsjiaper’s  exixisures  were  started  are 
still  being  made  by  the  Young  .Men's 
Business  t'lub.  a  committee  of  the  New 
Orleans  .Association  of  t'ommerce  and 
the  city's  joint  traffic  committee. 


ASKS  TRIAL  OF  SUIT 


Writer  Charging  Bell  Syndicate  Uaing 
Material  She  Wrote  Ten  Year*  Ago 

.A  notice  of  trial,  asking  for  a  hearing 
of  the  case  of  Mchiii  (.'arroll  against  the 
Bell  Syndicate.  Inc.,  and  John  ^  N. 
Wheeler,  was  filed  in  the  New  York 
county  supreme  court  I  >ec.  23.  _  The 
notice,  filed  in  behalf  of  Miss  (arroll, 
askeil  for  a  hearing  of  the  case  during 
the  January  term. 

The  plaintiff  is  asking  S.50.<K)0  damages, 
claiming  that  material  she  collecteil  and 
wrote  alxnit  ten  vears  ago  when  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bell  Symlicate  is  now  lieing 
widely  used.  The  material  was  written 
under  the  plaintiff’s  pen  name  of  Fisa 
Allen,  and  concerneil  horoscopic  readings 
for  birth  dates,  according  to  her  attor¬ 
neys,  Hays,  St.  John,  Abramson  and 
Schulman,  New  York.  The  suit  was 
brought  early  in  the  fall. 


HASKELL  PRESENTS  TROPHY 

Gaidain  William  F.  Haskell,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Netv  York  Herald 
Tribune  presented  the  Herald  Tribune 
trophy  to  the  White  Plains  (N  Y.)  high 
school  f(K>tball  team  for  winning  the 
county  title  at  a  dinner  giyen  Dec.  16 
by  the  White  T’lains  Exchange  Club  of 
which  Walter  V.  Hogan,  erlitor.  Daily 
Reporter,  is  the  i)resident.  Arthur  E. 
Patterson,  siK>rts  writer  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  sjxike  in  place  of  George  Daly, 
sjxtrts  eilitor,  who  was  unable  to  be 
jiresent  due  to  illness. 


GIVEN  TAX  REFUND 

Rali)h,  Milburn  and  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
as  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Kate  Dayis  Pulitzer  were  granted  a 
feileral  estate  tax  refund  of  $9,()85.71  last 
year,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W. 
Mellon,  which  went  to  Congress  Dec.  28. 
The  secretary’s  report  lists  all  federal 
tax  refunds  in  amounts  of  mor"  than 
$500  made  during  the  1931  fiscal  year. 


WEEKLIES  DISCONTINUED 

Following  the  filing  in  federal  court  of 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  publication  of 
the  Thorntotvn  (Ind.)  Times  and  Kirk- 
lin  (Ind.)  Press,  both  weeklies,  was 
suspended  by  F.  I).  Cissel,  publisher. 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

- By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT - 

Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledcar  Publicatioae 


turn  of  the  year  being  open  sea- 
son  for  predictions,  forecasts  and 
prophecies,  what  does  1932  seem  to  have 
in  store  for  this  retail  world  of  ours? 

It  wtHild  be  a  brave  man  who  would 
attempt  to  answer  that  question  with  any 
degree  of  mathematical  accuracy,  but 
tliere  are  certain  (>oints  about  the  new 
year  on  which  comments  may  safely  lie 
made,  {xjints  which  include  the  following : 

For  one  thing,  retail  volume  may  not 
be  ex|)ected  to  increase  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  even  by  comparison  with 
1931,  but  the  numlier  of  unit  sales  should 
show  a  steady  upward  trend  and,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  volume  should 
turn  upward,  with  a  continuing  addition 
to  the  number  of  unit  sales; 

Profit  during  1932  should  Ije  materially 
better  than  in  1931,  esi)ecially  in  retail 
organizations  which  have  learned  the 
value  of  internal  economies  and  external 
emphasis  upon  the  promotitm  of  attractive 
merchandise,  attractively  priced,  Ixjth  in 
advertising  (including  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays)  and  in  sales  direction; 

Since  the  retail  world,  like  the  buying 
public  itself,  has  refrained  from  making 
purchases  which  were  listed  among  the 
strict  essentials,  the  start  of  a  wave  of 
rebuilding  and  remodeling,  of  bringing  the 
mechanics  of  retailing  more  closely  in 
step  with  the  wishes  of  consumers  and 
the  demands  of  the  moment,  may  be  an¬ 
ticipated- — a  move  which  will  not  only 
include  the  building  of  new  stores  but 
the  refurnishing  of  old  ones,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  more  modern  equipment  and  the 
adoption  of  methods  designed  to  effect 
real  economies  of  oj)eration  all  along 
the  line ; 

Nineteen  thirty-two  will  not  bring  with 
it  any  sudden  boom  in  business,  either  re¬ 
tail  t>r  otherwise,  but,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  “presidential  year,”  it  bears 
every  promise  of  l)eing  marked  with  clear 
evidences  of  a  healthy  up-swing,  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  sound  foundations  for  a  future 
which  will  not  only  build  but  maintain 
satisfactory  profits. 

*  * 

Advertising  appropriations  for  dif¬ 
ferent  tyiKJS  of  stores  may  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  stepi)ed  up  a  little  during 
1932  and,  should  you  care  to  have  a  list 
of  these  i)ercentages,  expressed  in  terms 
of  total  annual  sales,  it  will  be  forwarded 
uiKin  re()ucst. 

♦  ♦  * 

TNCIDENTALLY,  the  National  Retail 
Ih-y  (joods  Association,  through  its 
most  recent  Data  Hook,  preparetl  by  the 
Stt)re  Promotion  Division,  has  ciMue  for¬ 
ward  with  a  numl>cr  of  excellent  axioms 
designed  to  eliminate  much  of  the  waste¬ 
ful  advertising  of  the  past.  Here  they 
are — and  they're  well  worth  keeping 
somewhere  in  constant  view : 

1 — lx*t's  not  limit  ourselves  to  low- 
l)riced  items — try  to  raise  the  average 
sale — apix-al  to  each  class  of  customers. 

2 — Inject  more  human  interest  into 
copy  and  spend  more  time  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  ideas. 

3 — Glean  up  “high-pressure"  adver¬ 
tising. 

4— Analyze  “slipping”  departments 
and  decide  uixni  new  promotional 
schemes  that  will  raise  its  volume  and 
I)rolit. 

.■v— 'Make  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  sell. 

6 — Inject  showmanship  into  promo¬ 
tional  plans  through  contests,  lectures, 
fashion  .shows  and  the  like — join  the 
commtinity  and  invite  them  to  your 
activities. 

7 — Improve  f)est-seller  systems. 

8 — Study  your  store  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Some  of  these  have  nothing  to  do  with 
advertising?  Oh,  yes,  they  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  it,  for  they  all  have  a  direct 
and  far-reaching  effect  upon  its  results 
and  every  one  of  them  should  be  watched 
as  closely  by  newspaper  advertising  so¬ 
licitors  as  by  the  executives  of  the  store 


itself,  for  the  more  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  learns  about  them  the  better  he 
will  speak  the  language  of  the  store  which 
he  is  trying  to  serve. 

*  *  * 

The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
cently  pulled  a  fast  one  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  promotion  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings  which  it  ought  not  to  be  dilficult  to 
duplicate  quite  as  effectively  in  other 
communities. 

The  store  selected  a  numl^er  of  sales¬ 
women  and  gave  each  one  of  them  a  pair 
of  the  “sale”  stockings,  together  with  a 
jiedometer — one  of  those  little  watchlike 
devices  which  shows  how  far  you  walk 
each  day.  Then,  after  the  hose  had  been 
worn  every  day  for  two  weeks  and 
washed  every  night,  they  were  collected, 
found  to  be  in  excellent  shape  and  a  check 
up  of  the  i)edomcter  totals  showed  that 
the  stockings  had  covered  an  average  of 
75  miles  each  during  the  fortnight's  wear. 
Naturally,  the  details  of  this  test  pro¬ 
vided  the  foundation  for  a  cracking  gtxxl. 
full-page  hosiery  smash.  (See  the 
N.R.D.G.A.’s  suggestion  No.  2 — “Put 
more  human  interest  into  copy.”) 

*  *  « 

WHO  reads  retail  advertisements? 

Ralph  Yonker,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  one  of  the  real  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  department  store  field,  says 
that  the  lower-to-middle  strata  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  read  their  announcements 
most  carefully,  adding  that  the  middle- 
to-higher  brackets  buy  more  by  habit  or 
general  opinion  of  the  store’s  reputation, 
completeness  of  stock,  etc. 

As  a  result,  you'll  note  that  Hudson’s 
are  economizing  on  linage  formerly  de¬ 
voted  to  mcdium-to-high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise,  even  when  this  is  a  best  seller,  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  lower-priced  l)est 
sellers  which  bring  in  the  crowds,  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  as  much  v<jlume  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  of  higher  priced  lines  and  add 
materially  to  sales  in  nearby,  unadver- 
tised  sections  of  the  store.  (See  the 
N.R.D.G.A.’s  suggestion  No.  8— “Study 
yemr  store  and  your  customers.”) 

*  *  # 

IF  you’re  interested  in  chain  stores  and 
chain  store  advertising  you’ll  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  interested  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  report  on  sales  made 
through  stores  of  this  type,  just  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  It  would  take  a 
g(x)d  many  pages  of  the  E.  &  P.  to  re¬ 
print  the  report  in  full,  hut  I’ll  be  glad 
to  setid  a  digest  of  the  high-lights  to  any¬ 
one  interested. 

If  *  If 

That  retail  advertising  of  the  future 
must  give  more  attention  to  news 
almut  merchandi.se  and  less  space  to 
comparisons  of  prices,  were  points  em¬ 
phasized  strongly  by  Thorndike  1  >eland, 
•who  has  had  many  years  of  exiierience 
in  various  phases  of  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  a  recent  address  liefore  the  Retail 
Clothiers’  and  Furnishers’  Association  of 
New  York  State,  Inc. 

“Price  wars,”  declared  Mr.  Deland, 
“have  been  carried  entirely  Uk)  far  and 
the  customer  is  no  longer  interested  in 
the  price  battles  that  are  being  waged. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  are  being  read  every 
hit  as  carefully  as  are  the  news  columns. 
So,  in  the  future,  merchants  will  have  a 
far  better  chance  to  get  business  through 
presentation  of  merchandise  news  than 
through  continued  hammering  on  the 
price  angle”— a  statement  in  which 
many  leaders  of  the  industry  concur  hut 
which  few  stores  seem  to  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  follow. 

♦  ♦  * 

1 T  may  not  come  under  the  head  of 
“news  in  advertising”  but  it  certainly 
can  l)e  classified  as  distinctly  unusual 
that  Frc<lerick  Ixieser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
recently  devoted  a  full-page  adverti.se- 
ment  to  things  that  can  not  l>e  lx)ught  in 
their  store,  including  among  them: 


Anything  that  gives  poor  wear ; 

l-'urniture  that  sags  or  creaks  or  snaps ; 

Anything  that’s  poorly  constructed ; 

Merchandise  that  isn’t  new  or  an  ac¬ 
cepted  style ; 

Gloves  that  split  the  first  time  you  put 
them  on; 

Men’s  trousers  with  .seams  that  rip; 

Rugs  that  lose  their  nap  and  go  bald; 

Wearables  that  shrink  when  they 
shouldn’t ; 

Lamps  that  wabble ; 

Anything  of  inferior  quality. 

“Of  course,”  the  copy  added,  “every¬ 
thing  you  buy  at  Loeser’s  will  wear  out, 
gracefully  enough,  in  its  own  time.  But 
you  cannot  buy  anything  at  Loeser’s  that 
isn’t  tested  for  quality,  that  isn’t  what  we 
say  it  is,  that  isn’t  priced  as  low  or  lower 
than  you  may  buy  it  for  elsewhere.” 

Isn’t  tliat  a  presentation  of  confidence¬ 
building  copy  that’s  worth  a  dozen  pages 
of  price  comparisons  and  generalized 
claims  of  infallibility  in  connection  with 
“the  lowest  prices  in  the  city”? 


DAILY  WINS  LEGAL  POINT 

Judge  Denies  Motion  to  Abridge 
Brooklyn  Eagle’*  Defense  Answer 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  affirmed  on 
Dec.  23  an  order  which  denied  a  motion 
to  strike  out  parts  of  the  defendant’s  an¬ 
swer  in  a  suit  brought  by  Irwin  Isaacs, 
a  New  York  attorney,  against  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Hagle  Corporation,  M.  Preston 
( f(K)dfellow,  publisher,  and  Arthur  M. 
Howie,  former  editor,  are  named  co-de¬ 
fendants. 

The  suit  is  based  on  a  story  published 
in  the  Eagle  Aug.  13,  19.30,  which 
stated  that  .Attorney  Isaacs  broke  with 
bis  client.  Thomas  T.  Tommaney,  a 
figure  in  the  investigation  of  office-buying 
charges  in  connection  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  (jeorge  F.  Ewald  to  the  magis¬ 
tracy. 

The  article  went  on  to  .say  that  Isaacs 
was  going  to  divulge  facts  concerning  his 
client,  which  had  l)een  confidential  com¬ 
munications,  to  the  grand  jury. 

Attorneys  for  the  Eagle  denied  the 
charges  and  set  up  that  the  story  com¬ 
plained  of  remain^  in  only  one  edition 
and  that  a  retraction  followed  in  the  next. 
The  suit  is  for  $250,000  damages  and  is 
pending  in  Supreme  Court. 


JUDGE  CANCELS  VERDICT 


Orders  New  Trial  in  Austin  (Tex.) 

American  Libel  Suit 

A  verdict  awarding  $2,762  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  a  liliel  action  against  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American  was  set  aside  last  week 
by  Judge  J.  D.  Moore  of  the  08th  district 
court  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered  be¬ 
cause  of  testimony  of  jurors  that  the 
amount  of  the  verdict  had  been  increased 
by  them  after  discussions  in  the  jury 
room  about  their  personal  feelings  in 
the  case.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
Robert  L.  Williams,  of  Venus.  Tex., 
after  the  American  had  erroneously  pub¬ 
lished  his  picture  in  connection  with  a 
news  item  concerning  a  university  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  same  name  and  initials. 

Jurors,  called  back  after  the  trial  and 
put  on  the  witness  stand,  testified  some 
members  of  the  group  had  commented 
upon  the  effect  it  would  have  had  on 
them  for  someone  in  their  family  to  be 
“accused  of  murder.”  and  that,  follow¬ 
ing  this,  the  amount  of  the  verdict  had 
l>een  increased.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  retrial  of  the  case. 


GRAVURE  GROUP  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  Rotogravure  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Palmer  House.  Chicago.  Jan,  18-10.  In¬ 
formal  discussions  will  l>e  held  to  enable 
memliers  to  exchange  ideas.  There  arc 
41  newspaiKT  memliers  of  the  association 
and  eight  assiKiate  memliers. 


GAVE  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

The  S'asht'ille  Bonner  sponsored  the 
Tennessee  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  a 
Oiristmas  concert  on  Dec.  20,  under  the 
direction  of  Erich  Sorantin,  X'iennese 
music  instructor  at  the  Nashville  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  Several  thousand 
attended. 


FACETIOUS  COPY  TONE 
TRIED  BY  restaurant 

Henrici’s,  Chicago,  Adopts  New  Wbin. 
sical  Style  in  Local  Campaign- 
Called  Innovation  in  Restau¬ 
rant  Field 


Introduction  of  a  tone  of  good  nature 
and  whimsicality,  together  with  humorous 
illustrations  of  the  cartoon  type,  has 
marked  Henrici’s  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Chicago  newspapers.  'The  res¬ 
taurant,  with  a  63-year  old  reputation, 
has  abandoned  its  slogan,  “No  orchestral 
din,”  and  is  using  a  touch  of  fantasy  in 
its  institutional  advertising  copy. 

Capitalizing  on  some  of  its  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  culinary  field,  Hen¬ 
rici’s  has  adopted  a  plan  of  “patting”  itself 
on  the  back  in  a  good  natured  fashion 
that  is  intended  to  provoke  a  smile  or 
chuckle  from  the  reader.  Such  statements 
as  the  following  are  being  used :  ‘‘Many 
of  Henrici’s  cu.stomers,  drawn  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world, 
often  wonder  what  alchemy  is  practiced 
to  obtain  such  matchless  flavor.  With¬ 
out  giving  the  secret  entirely  away,  we 
shall  merely  hint  at  a  favorable  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  a  strict  ritual  of  se¬ 
lection,  careful  blending  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  high-altitude  Sumatra 
coffee,  and  special  daily  roasting  to  assure 
absolute  freshness.” 

Another  advertisement,  typical  of  the  new 
series,  shows  a  steer  undergoing  a  "bo¬ 
vine  superiority  test”  as  devised  by  Hen- 
rici  to  insure  beef  of  highest  quality.  The 
arrival  of  “Henrici’s  Turkey  Special,” 
headed  “Triumphant  Reception  Accorded 
Prize  Turkeys  Henrici-Bound”  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  cartoon  illustration  showing 
news  cameramen,  motorcycle  police  es¬ 
corts,  an  official  city  “greeter”  and  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  “trimmings”  that  go 
with  a  formal  Thanksgiving  reception. 
Another  piece  of  copy  featured  “Henrici’s 
Head  Chef  in  throes  of  inspiration — con¬ 
ceives  delightful  new  dish  to  add  to  Hen¬ 
rici’s  abundant  menu.” 

While  the  whimsical  and  facetious  copy 
theme  idea  is  not  especially  new,  having 
been  featured  by  R.  H.  ^Iacy  &  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  adoption  of  this  style  in 
restaurant  advertising  is  looked  upon  as 
an  innovation. 

“By  adopting  a  jocular  attitude,”  ex¬ 
plained  Horace  O’Connor,  copy  writer 
with  Albert  Frank  &  Co..  Cliicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency  handling  this  account,  ‘‘Hen¬ 
rici’s  is  able  to  create  g<iod-will  and  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  without  taking  itself  too 
.seriously.” 

H.  CJienoweth,  Chicago  artist,  is  doing 
the  illustrations  for  the  series  and  is  in¬ 
jecting  the  same  tone  of  good  nature  into 
his  drawings  as  is  characteristic  of  the 
advertising  copy.  Most  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  two  columns  by  180  lines,  with 
some  running  one  column  by  170  lines 
and  others  three  columns  by  200  lines. 

Henrici’s  has  always  been  a  consistent 
user  of  newspaper  space,  I^wrence  J. 
O’Toole,  president  of  the  company,  told 
Eiutor  &  PuBi.iSHER.  The  adoption  of 
this  new  campaign  theme  is  looked^  upon 
as  a  new  step  in  restaurant  advertising  in 
Chicago. 


TWO  OHIO  PAPERS  SOLD 

Ohio  News,  Inc.,  has  sold  the  IV overly 
(O.)  IVatchman,  Democratic  organ  of 
Pike  County,  to  a  group  of  25  Democrats 
who  have  incorporated  as  the  Pike 
Counjy  Democratic  Publishing  (Tompany. 
A  S.  Keechle  remains  as  editor  and 
manager.  The  firm  has  also  sold  the 
Putnam  County  Casette,  Ottawa,  to  C. 
E.  Cram,  Marion.  O.,  who  took  posses¬ 
sion  January  1.  W.  J.  Galvin  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohm  News,  Inc.,  which  owns  a 
number  of  Ohio  weeklies. 


BORG  HEARING  SET 

The  Bergen  County  Grand  Jury  has 
set  the  Jan.  5  .session  to  consider  the 
allegation  of  John  Borg,  publisher  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Hvening  Record  that 
the  Hackensack  Bergen  Sunday  Leader 
was  guilty  of  criminal  libel  in  saying  he 
is  “still  indictible”  in  connection  with  the 
Lodi  Township  sewer  Ixind  scandal  of 
192). 
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The  Whole  Story  of  1931 

Are  YOU  one  of  the  people  who  believe  the  year  1931 
brought  nothing  but  economic  and  financial  dijficulties? 
Then  you  may  be  amazed  to  learn  of  the  great  things 
that  were  accomplished! 


The  tallest  building  ever  built  by  men 
was  completed.  The  largest  bridges  in 
the  world  were  constructed.  The  great¬ 
est  dirigible  was  completed  and  launched. 
In  Boston,  construction  of  the  new  S4,- 
000,000  Christian  Science  Publishing 
House  was  begun.  The  Hoover  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River  was  started.  Hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour  rail  equipment  opened 
new  promises  in  transportation. 

The  United  States  moved  vigorously 
toward  solution  of  economic  problems. 
A  billion  dollar  credit  pool  was  launched ; 
huge  financial  machinery  was  outlined  to 
aid  home  ownership;  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  of  public  works  proceeded  with  new 
significance. 

In  the  field  of  international  politics' 
ami  €*cononiics  there  were  great  forwaril 
steps.  The  Spanish  republic  was  c^stah- 
lished,  with  religious  freedom  and  suf¬ 
frage  for  women.  The  moratorium  on 
reparations  started  German  financial 


rehabilitation.  Great  Britain  elected  a 
National  government,  rising  above  party 
affiliations.  Fifty  nations  signed  a  one- 
year  truce  curtailing  armament  con¬ 
struction.  A  General  Act  for  Pacific 
Settlement  of  Disputes  was  acceded  to 
by  18  nations. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gath¬ 
ered  together  these  facts,  and  many  more 
into  a  goldim  harvest  and  will  publish 
them  in  a  .32-page  rotogravure  section 
with  its  issue  of  Thursday,  January  7.* 

Here  is  a  vivid,  truthful  picture  of 
world  progress  during  19.31.  McTchants, 
manufacturers,  hankers,  engineers, 
teachers,  statesmen,  natural  scientists, 
artists,  EVERYONE  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  we  live  in,  will 
enjoy  seeing  these  proofs  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  achievements  of  men  in  a 
year  of  acute  business  depression. 


*Thr  atIvrriiKinK  spare  in  this  32-paKe  roto¬ 
gravure  section  was  completely  sold  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  publication  date. 


Order  this  paper  from  your  newsdealer 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 
Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 

107  FALMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSEHS 
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EASY  CHAIRS  BECOMING  HOT  SPOTS 
FOR  COLLEGE  PUBLICITY  MEN 


Big  Drop  in  Football  Gate  Receipts  Last  Fall  Resulted  in  Spurt 
of  Activity  and  Changed  Attitude  Toward  News  Men — 

Big  “Puff”  Drive  Looked  For 

By  DALE  STAFFORD 

Sports  Editor,  Pontiac  tMich.)  Daily  Press 


HIGH-POW  KRH^D  press  agentry  has 
entered  the  field  of  intercollegiate 
football. 

The  1931  season  that  has  just  concluded 
witnessed  a  marked  decline  in  gridiron 
gate  receipts  and  thousands  of  seats  have 
l)een  vacant  in  the  big  stadiums  on  many 
Saturdays  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sell¬ 
outs  of  other  years. 

And  the  directors  of  athletic  publicity 
at  the  big  colleges  are  lieing  called  u|Kjn 
to  utilize  their  cunning  to  fill  those  empty 
scats  next  fall. 

During  f(v»tbairs  “(iolden  Kra,"  from 
1924  through  1930,  the  athletic  publicity 
]>osts  have  been  easy  chair  jobs.  1  he 
directors  have  had  little  to  do  other  than 
supervise  the  distribution  t>f  passes  and 
give  out  a  certain  amount  of  information 
alM>ut  the  team  at  the  college  for  which 
they  work  to  the  f(K)tball  reiK)rters. 

For  years  the  standing  room  only  sign 
has  Iteen  out  at  all  the  big  football  games. 
In  fact  tickets  have  Iteen  sold  out  weeks 
l)efore  the  actual  conllict.  The  gentlemen 
who  controlled  the  purse  strings  of  the 
athletic  ass<K'iation  treasuries  regarded  the 
cost  of  athletic  publicity  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  e\  il  in  the  pre-depression  era. 

Today  these  same  gentlemen  look  to 
their  publicity  men  to  keep  receipts  at 
the  gate  near  the  |)cak. 

College  iniblicity  directors  who  have 
maintained  a  dictatorial  attitude  toward 
newspaiK-rmen  have  suddenly  l)ecome 
friendly. 

The  fcH)tball  team  that  takes  a  trip 
nowadays  is  accompanied  by  a  publicity 
man.  He  visits  the  newspa])ers  in  the 
city  where  the  gamq  is  to  l)e  played  and 
distributes  jdiotos  of  the  tdayers,  infor¬ 
mation  about  every  player  from  captain 
to  lowly  .scrub.  A  mass  of  publicity  copy 
alxiut  the  merits  of  the  team  the  P.  A. 
represents  is  also  left  in  his  wake. 

Hecau.se  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
f(K)tball  the  newspapers  undoubtwllv  will 
use  a  large  iK)rtion  of  the  material 
whereas  if  it  jKTtained  to  any  other  form 
of  amusement  the  press  sheets  would  find 
their  way  to  the  wastebasket  without 
further  adieu. 

John  Public  becomes  convinced  that 
Saturday’s  gatne  is  going  to  l)c  a  whale 
of  an  affair  with  a  wonder  team  playing 
at  the  hx'al  stadium.  The  public  turns 
out  and  the  team  the  press  agent  repre¬ 
sents  (if  it  hapiH*ns  to  lx*  playing  on  jter- 
centage)  gets  a  large  cut  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  its  end.  If  the  visiting  team 
is  playing  for  a  guarantee,  the  home 
sch(K)l  Ixniefits  and  will  lie  anxious  to 
liook  the  visitors  for  an  aiipearance  at 
more  money  the  following  year. 

'  The  early  games  of  the  1931  sea.son 
indicated  that  attendances  would  not  lie 
up  to  the  “(kdden  Era”  figures.  With 
the  big  games  approaching,  the  college 
press  agents  racked  their  brains  for  ideas 
to  interest  the  public. 

A  few  that  smacked  of  the  press  agent 
flavor  follow: 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  symbolic  of 
fiKitball  supremacy  lietween  Purdue  and 
Indiana,  was  reptirted  stolen.  It  was  re¬ 
covered  in  time  for  the  game. 


A  Blue 

Ribbon  Newspaper 

Awarded  first  prize  for 
general  excellence  in 
Oklahoma  newspapers 
in  its  class  at  the  1931 
State  Fair. 

We're  awfully  proud  of  that 
distinction. 

Bristow  Daily  Record 

in  Oklahoma 


Anonymous  letters  were  received  by 
players  on  the  Minnesota  football  team 
offering  them  $1,.t(X)  for  “throwing”  a 
game  to  Wisconsin.  Xo  trace  of  the 
author  of  the  letters  was  ever  discovered. 

The  Little  Brown  Jug,  the  trojihy 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  fight  for  on  the 
gridiron,  was  also  reported  stolen  and  the 
story  received  columns  of  publicity. 

All  of  these  incidents  were  recorded  by 
newspaiiers  throughout  the  nation.  The 
stories  naturally  arou.sed  interest  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  gate  receipts  were  iHKisted 
by  the  activities  of  the  press  agent  clan. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  theatri¬ 
cal  press  agents  encountered  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  “puffs”  into  the  public 
prints.  The  paid  publicity  brigade  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  bold  in  its  schemes 
and  the  newspaiiers  gradually  liecamc 
wary  about  what  entered  the  news 
columns. 

Apparently  foothall  is  passing  through 
the  same  cycle. 

Public  interest  in  the  game,  it  is 
agreed,  reached  the  iieak  in  1929.  The 
big  stadiums  were  constructed  to  accom¬ 
modate  ix'ak  crowds  and  extraordinary 
efforts  are  likely  to  lie  made  to  keep  the 
seats  filled  during  the  1932  season. 

PARIS  HERALD  SPECIAL 

A  12-page  CTiristmas  supplement,  with 
the  cover  and  last  page  in  two  colors  and 
the  inside  in  standard  rotogravure,  was 
included  with  the  Dec.  13  issue  of  the 
York  Herald,  European  edition  of 
the  Nete  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
cover  was  given  over  to  a  holiday  design 
in  a  combination  of  blues  and  reds. 


In  Step 
With  Its 
Readers 


Eiarh  Lee  Syndicate  Newspaper 
o|>erates  as  an  independent  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  published  daily  for  its 
own  particular  community,  for  the 
people  living  in  that  community, 
(kinseiiuently,  it  is  a  vital  part  of 
its  community  and  its  readers' 
lives.  This  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  fart  that  95%  of  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  goes  into  hornen. 

For  the  convenience  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  however,  this  chain  of  eleven 
newspapers,  thoroughly  covering 
leading  mid-west  markets,  ran  be 
handled  as  a  unit  through  Lee 
Syndicate  headquarters.  Only  one 
order  is  needed  to  place  your  ad¬ 
vertising  message  in  these  eleven 
dailies,  at  the  combined  rate  of  76c 
a  line.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  today. 

The  LEE  Synd  icate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Covmrag^  PIum  Respensivtnett 


Davenport.  Iowa, 

Democrat 
Davenport.  Iowa, 

limes 

Hannibal.  Missouri. 

Courier- Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 
La  Croase.  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Evenliia  Htar 
Lincoln.  Nebraska. 
Evening  Journal 


IJncoln.  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  State 
Journal  4  Morning) 
Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Sunday  State 
Journal  and  Lincoln 
Sunday  Star 
kladison.  IMsconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Globe  Gazette 
Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Journal 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


CONE.  ROTNENBURQ  4  NOEE.  Ine. 

10  East  40th  Street  Now  York 

Foreign  AdrertUing  Repreientativet 


INTERVIEW  FLEW  OUT  OF 
WINDOW  WITH  SPARROWS 

^OM  PETTEY,  Chicago  Tribune 
-*■  correspondent,  tells  how  spar¬ 
rows  halted  a  story  he  was  about 
to  get  from  Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  regarding  a 
negro  lyiiehing,  in  a  news  dispatch 
this  week.  Mr.  Petty’s  version  of 
the  sparrow  invasion  follows: 

“The  governor  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  talk  about  the  lynch¬ 
ing  anil  I  might  have  got  the  Teal 
story'  if  a  flock  of  the  largest  and 
best  fed  sparrows  in  Maryland  had 
not  flown  into  the  excK^utive  office 
through  an  open  window.  For  the 
next  five  minutes  the  governor,  his 
secretary^  and  this  reporter  were 
liusy  chasing  birds.  Once  the  spar, 
rows  were  out,  the  conversation 
never  did  get  hack  to  the  level  of 
lynchings.” 


BURIED  GLOOMY  NEWS 

The  Jamestoien  (N.Y)  livening  Jour¬ 
nal  did  its  part  to  make  Christmas  cheer¬ 
ful  by  banishing  all  unpleasant  news 
stories  to  inside  pages  in  its  Christmas 
F've  issue.  A  box  on  page  one  informed 
readers  that  the  front  page  was  devoted 
only  to  news  of  a  pleasant  nature  for  that 
evening.  Stories  of  disaster,  crime  or  tax 
increases  were  tabcxi  from  page  one  that 
night,  according  to  John  A.  Hall,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


OPENS  PENNY  CAFETERIA 


Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation  Ettab- 
lishet  Restaurant  for  Unemployed 

A  cafeteria,  where  food  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  penny  a  dish,  was  op^ed 
at  511  Third  avenue.  New  York,  this 
week  by  the  Bernarr  Macfadden  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  was  established  last  Septem¬ 
ber  by  the  publisher  of  the  Xew  York 
Eveninn  Graphic,  True  Story  Magazine 
and  other  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  gift  of  $5,(XX),(XX).  The  restaurant 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  unemployed 
and  needy,  and  no  dishes  will  exceed  the 
penny  charge.  The  food  is  staple  but 
wholesome  and  consists  mainly  of  "fill- 
ing”  dishes  such  as  soups  and  stews.  A 
24-hour  service  is  maintained  and  from 
2,5(X)  to  3,CKX)  can  be  served  daily. 

Mr.  Macfadden  was  present  at  the 
opening,  and  had  as  his  guests  several 
newspapermen.  Diners  stand  at  high 
tables.  No  chairs  are  provided.  Fea¬ 
tured  on  the  menu  are  whole-wheat 
bread  and  many  dishes  made  from  whole¬ 
wheat  and  other  health  foods  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Maefadden’s  principles. 


COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Hanford  (Cal.)  Journal, 
a  morning  pajier,  was  announced  recently 
by  Mrs.  Lfittie  Driver,  who  as  executor 
of  the  estate  of  her  late  husband,  A.  D. 
Driver,  has  published  this  paper  for 
two  years.  The  new  owners,  F.  T. 
Humphrey  and  W.  Tyler,  assumd 
control  Jan.  1.  Both  formerly  were  with 
the  T'rcsno  Republican. 


Worcester,  Massachusletts 

Increasing  Coverage  at 
Decreasing  Cost 

The  growth  of  Telegram-Gazette  circulation  in  the  past 
ten  years  is  33,026— —comparing  the  circulation  state¬ 
ment  of  September  30,  1931,  with  that  of  September 
1  30,  1922,  shows  a  gain  of  more  than  45%.  Year-by- 

j  year  gains  won  by  broader  news  coverage  and  progres¬ 

sive  editorial  policies  have  been  written  into  the  per¬ 
manent  subscription  lists  of  these  newspapers. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  the  Telegram-Gazette  has 
exceeded  100,000.  For  more  than  two  years, 
it  has  exceeded  105,000 — stable  and  solid  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  stable  and  solid  market. 

I 

This  steadily  growing  circulation,  plus  a  rate  card  sta¬ 
tionary  for  more  than  five  years,  brings  to  Telegrzun- 
Gazette  advertisers  a  constantly  decreasing  cost  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  New  England’s  second  largest  market. 

The  present  rate  card  was  put  in  effect  in  July,  1926, 
with  an  average  net  paid  daily  circulation  of  92,092. 

The  same  rates  prevail  today  with  an  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  105,094. 

14%  Increase  in  Circulation  — 

NO  Increase  in  Advertising  Rate 

In  the  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban,  the 
Telegram-Gazette  ALONE  gives  adequate  and  eco¬ 
nomical  coverage — a  coverage  steadily  increasing,  at  a 
decreasing  cost  per  thousand  of  circulation. 

85%  of  all  families  in  Worcester  and  the  average  18 
mile  suburban  trading  area  who  regularly  read  a  Wor¬ 
cester  newspaper,  take  the  Telegram-Gazette  in  their 
homes  six  days  every  week. 

Average  Net  Paid  I  nO  A 

Daily  Circulation  X  V/  O 

I  THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  FrsneiKO 


The  gas -fired  stereotype  metal  melting 


furnace  is  only  one  of  the  contributions 


of  gas  heat  to  the  graphic  arts.  Gas  is 


engraving  room  in  many  difFerent  ways; 
modern  automatic  control  equipment, 
together  with  this  modern  fuel,  make  a 
combination  indispensable  to  those  who 
work  with  ink  and  paper.  The  new  book 
"Gas  Heat  in  Industry"  is  a  veritable 
textbook  on  the  myriad  uses  of  gas  for 
industrial  purposes.  Send  for  a  copy  of  it. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 
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THE  WOOD  RESEA 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  was  founded 
upon  a  specific  conception  of  service.  W  e  were  not  content  to 
have  our  organization  regarded  merely  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 
We  intended  it  to  be  valued  for  its  creation  of  new  methods  and 
tools  of  permanent  practical  worth. 

In  order  to  effect  this  purpose  we  founded  the  Wood 
Research  Laboratory — for  investigating  the  physical  phenomena 
involved  in  producing  a  newspaper,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
production,  improving  quality,  reducing  operating  costs,  and  less¬ 
ening  working  space  and  waste.  In  the  three  decades  during 
which  this  Laboratory  has  been  at  work  it  has  made  the  following 
contributions  to  the  industry  which  it  serves: 

1901  The  invention  of  Automatic  Stereotyping  —  The  Auto¬ 
plate  Machine. 

1905  The  Junior  Autoplate  Machine 

1906  The  Autoshaver 

1919  The  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

1928  The  Wood  ultra-modern  swift  Steel  Printing  Press* 

1929  The  super-productive  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine 

1931  The  time-saving  automatic  system  of  locking  printing 
plates  upon  presses  —  The  Autoclamp 

1931  Automatic  paper  replenishment  of  newspaper  presses 
running  at  full  speed  The  Autopaster 

Whereas,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Wood  Laboratory 
but  20  hand -made  printing  plates  could  be  got  in  half  an  hour, 
now  one  hundred  and  twenty  accurate  machine-made  plates  art 
to  be  had  in  approximately  the  same  time. 


i 

] 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  ! 

501  Fifth  A 
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EACH  LABOR  A  TOR  Y 


ndedl  Whereas,  before  the  Wood  Laboratory  began  the  study  of 
nt  to  I  newspaper  printing,  the  top  speed  of  the  newspaper  press  was  but 
prise.!  24,000  an  hour.  Wood  Presses  now  are  running  daily  at  50,000 
’  and!  and  more  an  hour,  with  70,000  an  hour  in  sight.* 


/^ood 

nena 

ising 

less- 

iring 

ivin^ 


Whereas,  newspaper  presses  have  always  had  to  be  slowed 
down  for  the  replenishment  of  paper  as  each  paper  roll  expires, 
they  may  now  be  recharged  with  fresh  paper  rolls  while  operating 
at  full  speed — thus  increasing  their  output  without  increasing 
their  operating  cost. 

These  are  among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Wood 
Research  Laboratory. 

While  Color  on  the  daily  newspaper  is  looked  upon  askance 
by  some  as  cumbersome,  slow,  costly,  and  inadequate,  the  Wood 
Laboratory  is  now  engaged  in  making  it  a  satisfying,  marketable 
commodity,  within  the  means  and  time  limitations  of  morning 
and  evening  newspapers. 

Still  other  developments  of  inestimable  value  to  the  news¬ 
paper  are  under  way. 


toryl 

our,^ 


What  the  foregoing  contributions  to  the  art  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  are  worth,  the  industry  well  knows.  They  have  been  made 
possible  by  those  newspapers  which  have  encouraged  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  untiring  efforts  of  this  concern — efforts  expended 
in  creating  a  swifter,  more  productive,  more  economical  foundry, 
and  a  swifter,  more  productive,  more  economical  pressroom. 


*  See  “The  Rebirth  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Press,  Editor  &  Publisher^  December  27th, 
1930,  to  June  13th,  1931. 
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MR.  BENSON  SPEAKS 

HE  totally  false  impression  has  gained  headway 
in  newspaper  and  advertising  circles  that  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
endorses  the  movement  of  certain  advertising  managers, 
employed  by  large  distributors  and  manufacturers,  to 
break  advertising  rates  on  the  theory  that  they 
“alone”  remain  stationary  while  commodity  prices 
have  been  reduced. 

John  Benson,  President  of  the  A. A. A. A.,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  prominent  advertiser,  published  in  full  in 
other  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  not  only 
repudiates  this  false  notion,  but  states  the  official 
position  of  the  agents  in  reference  to  rates.  He  de¬ 
claims  against  any  blanket  indictment  of  advertising 
rates,  without  respect  to  individual  merit,  and  points 
out  that  some  mediums  have  a  lower  milline  rate  to¬ 
day  than  some  years  ago.  Also,  Mr.  Benson  shows 
that  advertising  rates  should  not  parallel  commodity 
prices  in  their  downward  course,  “as  they  did  not  do 
so  in  the  upward  course.” 

This  is  the  common-sense,  just  view  of  the  situation 
as  matters  stand  at  the  moment.  Publishers  who 
yield  to  the  impassioned  pleas  or  the  coercion  of  the 
coterie  of  rate-breakers  that  are  now  seeking  to  be 
effective  will  do  an  injustice  not  only  to  their  own 
newspapers,  but  to  the  American  press.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  that  their  rate  cards  are  fair. 


Hig  uc'ii's  year  just  ahead. 

RICHARD  VICTOR  OULAHAN 

FAN'S  of  the  death  of  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  dean 
of  the  Washington  correspondents’  corps,  casts 
a  shadow  of  grief  over  a  wide  section  of  the 
American  press  and  creates  at  the  national  capital  a 
loss  which  will  be  seriously  felt.  As  head  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  New  York  Times,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  dealing  with  the  national  political 
situation  w'ith  such  clear  mind  and  direct  and  honest 
professional  purpose  that  his  reports  were  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  journalistic  craft  and  one  of  the 
finest  influences  in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 

For  his  intelligence,  integrity  and  tireless  enter¬ 
prise  Mr.  Oulahan  for  many  years  and  through  all 
manner  of  political  vicissitudes,  possessed  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  admiration  of  more  men  in  high  station 
than  iierhaps  any  working  newspaperman.  Thousands 
of  public  men  will  mourn  his  loss  but  to  none  of  these 
will  grief  be  more  personal  than  to  the  reporters  who 
worked  in  competition  with  him. 

Richard  Oulahan  was  one  of  the  ablest  reporters 
and  best  principled  writers  in  this  country  and  in 
his  personal  life  a  gentleman  of  distinction  and  a 
friend  to  be  depended  on  in  all  matters  and  at  all 
times.  His  newspaper  career  extended  over  more 
than  45  years,  nearly  all  spent  at  Washington.  He 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  newspaper  business  on 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Daily  Telegram  and  then  worked 
as  NVashington  correspondent  for  the  old  United 
Press.  His  next  connection  was  with  Nezv  York  Sun, 
of  which  he  later  liecame  publisher  and  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  corresp<indent.  .At  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  he  joined  the  staff  of  New  York  Times,  later 
becoming  head  of  the  Washington  bureau.  During 
his  career  Mr.  Oulahan  wrote  on  nearly  every  great 
news  situation  in  the  world,  personally  directing 
the  reporting  of  some  of  the  major  events  in  modern 
history.  His  rep<irts  were  a  delight  for  clarity  in 
expression,  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  personal  dis- 
interestetlness.  By  his  earnest  work  he  carved  his 
name  t>n  the  enduring  tablets  of  American  journalism. 


Hold  eireulations  and  uphold  advertising 
rates! 

BRISBANE^  ADVERTISING  RULES 

T  a  dinner  party  given  to  the  staff  of  the  Nezo 
York  .Atneriean  this  week  Arthur  Brisbane  re¬ 
peated  his  four  rules  for  advertising  copy,  worth 
repeating  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  year: 

(1)  You  must  make  men  and  women  see  your 

advertisement. 

(2)  It  must  be  plain;  it  must  be  simply  written. 

(3)  It  must  make  people  want  what  you  have 

to  sell. 

(4)  You  must  have  faith  in  your  product. 

Mr.  Brisbane  added  this  observation:  “It  is  not 
the  power  of  the  voice  which  brings  hogs  to  the  hog- 
caller,  but  rather  the  appeal  in  his  voice.  Proper 
appeal  in  advertising  will  bring  back  prosperity.” 


Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom, 
and  instnirtion,  and  understanding. — Proverbs, 
XXIII;  23. 


WARNING  FOREIGN  INVESTORS 

IT  ought  to  be  a  fixed  protective  policy  among 
American  investors  never  to  buy  the  bonds  of  a 
foreign  nation,  or  make  other  investments  there, 
when  such  government  maintains  an  unnatural,  op¬ 
pressive  censorship  over  press  despatches. 

The  American  press,  in  cooperation  and  individu¬ 
ally,  has  in  recent  years  spread  around  the  globe  a 
reiKirting  system  which  is  almost  as  complete  and 
dependable  as  our  domestic  news  service.  Our  for¬ 
eign  news  service,  sustained  at  huge  expense,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  American  people  with 
the  affairs  of  foreign  governments.  On  such  in¬ 
formation  the  investing  public  can  trade  in  foreign 
securities  with  some  sense  of  surety.  However 
when  censorship  is  interposed  the  whole  system  falls. 
Then  the  investor  must  act  blindly,  for  news  des¬ 
patches  may  be  misleading,  or  totally  false. 

Some  of  the  meanest  and  most  dangerous  censor¬ 
ships  now  existing  in  the  world  have  been  set  up  by 
South  American  republics,  many  of  which  are  now 
in  default  on  bonds  floated  in  this  country.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  censorships,  in  every  instance,  is  to  cover 
up  internal  weakness  by  preventing  unfavorable 
news  from  reaching  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  foul  deceit,  indeed  might  be  characterized  as  a 
form  of  swindling. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  in  recent  months,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  its  readers  against  vicious  censor¬ 
ship  existing  in  the  republic  of  Brazil.  An  incident 
has  just  occurred  which  bears  out  all  we  have  said 
concerning  that  unhappy  country.  George  H.  Corey, 
correspondent  of  Neiv  York  Times,  on  Dec.  I  was 
arrested  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  without  warrant  or  speci¬ 
fic  charge,  but  on  the  general  accusation  of  ignorant 
police  officials  that  his  news  despatches  were  pre¬ 
judicial  to  Brazilian  interests. 

When  Mr.  Corey  demanded  to  know’  what  specific 
news  item  was  referred  to  he  was  shown  a  message 
which  had  been  sent  to  London  Times,  by  its  regular 
correspondent.  All  that  Mr.  Corey  could  say  would 
not  convince  the  stupid  Brazil  officials  that  London 
Times  and  New  York  Times  are  not  under  common 
ownership.  In  these  remarkable  circumstances  the 
reporter  was  given  his  choice  of  going  to  jail,  to 
await  a  trial  which  might  be  long  postponed,  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  next  ship  to  New'  York.  Wisely  he  selected 
the  second  alternative. 

In  our  view  no  American  correspondent  should 
attempt  to  send  news  from  Brazil  and  accept  the 
absurd  obligations  put  upon  the  press  by  the  censor¬ 
ship.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  and  abandon  the  work.  While  such  censorship 
exists  we  shall  not  believe  anything  any  newspaper 
publishes  under  a  Brazil  dateline.  The  news  may  be 
true,  but  probably  is  false.  The  censorship  violates 
intelligence,  for  Brazil  demands  that  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  send  no  news  which  touches  her  internal 
political  events,  deals  with  changes  in  government, 
relates  to  communistic  activities,  concerns  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  unemployment  or  even  serious  accidents  or 
catastrophes  from  natual  causes.  The  list  of  news 
themes  which  are  forbidden  by  government  rule  is 
long  and  impressive,  and  it  plainly  indicates  that 
what  Brazil  seeks  is  to  keep  American  public  opin¬ 
ion  befuddled  and  befouled  concerning  her  political 
and  economic  state. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reasserts  that  American  in¬ 
vestors  ought  to  be  warned  against  buying  or  carry¬ 
ing  the  securities  of  any  foreign  government  that 
practices  a  deceptive  censorship.  The  very  fact  of 
such  restraint  testifies  that  the  government  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  probably  unstable  and  its  securities  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value.  Honest  and  able  governments  do  not  need 
to  hide  behind  such  masks. 


I  ^  L 

CONFIDENCE  RECOGNIZED 

RULING  of  major  importance  to  newspaper 
men  everywhere  passed  almost  unnoticed  re¬ 
cently  as  an  incident  of  the  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  on  international  finance.  Harold  J.  T.  Horan. 
U’ ashing  ton  Post  reporter,  when  called  upon  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  committee  to  tell  where  he 
obtained  the  information  he  had  published  concern¬ 
ing  debt  installments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  declined  to  answer.  He  held  that  as  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
divulge  private  sources  of  information.  The  com¬ 
mittee  at  once  sustained  his  position,  thereby  show¬ 
ing  a  rare  and  welcome  recognition  of  the  realities 
of  newspaper  work. 

The  precedent  is  one  to  be  remembered.  While  no 
tribunal  has  ever  been  able  to  establish  its  right  to 
compel  newspaper  men  to  divulge  confidences,  the 
courts  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  the  thought  tlut 
the  press  has  not  yet  attained  a  professional  status 
and  privilege  equal  to  that  of  the  bar,  the  clergy,  or 
medicine.  The  effort  is  continually  renewed  behind 
the  screens  of  justice  to  upset  the  journalistic  claim 
to  professional  confidence,  and  scores  of  newspaper 
men  have  taken  contempt  sentences  rather  than  re¬ 
veal  a  trusted  and  trusting  news  source. 


Afany  nezvs  and  feature  departments  pay 
handsomely,  but  eaeh  must  be  regarded  as  a 
fixed  charge. 

ITEM  WITH  A  MORAL 

E‘  find  the  text  for  this  modest  New  Year 
preachment  on  the  first  page  of  a  New  York 
state  newspaper  whose  identity  we  shall  merci¬ 
fully  withhold.  It  is  a  little  item,  under  a  one- 
column,  l4-point,  black-face,  italic  headline— just  a 
little  filler,  always  so  convenient  for  the  busy  make¬ 
up  when  press  times  draws  nigh.  Here  it  is: 

HUGE  HOTEL  BLANK  TREE  IS  A 
PICTURE 

About  500  lights,  each  matched  by  a 
separate  ornament;  250  boxes  of  tinsel; 
thousands  of  “icicles”  hang  from  the 
Christmas  tree  in  Hotel  Blank  lobby.  It 
towers  35  feet,  to  the  ceiling  above  the 
mezzanine,  and  will  remain  until  New 
Year’s  Day,  having  journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Nearbytown.  The  manage¬ 
ment  proudly  displays  it  as  “the  finest 
in  the  city.” 

Last  year’s  tree  was  only  about  one- 
half  its  size. 

Young  Mr.  Blank  requested  a  story 
on  his  tree.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  my  prestige 
if  this  went  in. 


We  doubt  if  many  of  the  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  published  this  silly  little  puff  understood 
the  last  three  lines,  but  every  newspaperman  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  will  comprehend  the  situation  in 
that  office  without  any  prompting  from  us. 

Maybe  a  35-foot  Christmas  tree  carrying  500  lights 
and  500  separate  ornaments,  set  up  in  a  hotel  lobby, 
is  news  and  maybe  it  isn’t.  Most  reporters  and 
editors  put  a  higher  value  on  first-page  space. 

But  there  isn’t  any  doubt  where  the  item  came 
from,  or  why  it  was  inserted.  Young  Mr.  Blank, 
(some  local  power)  “requested”  it  and  Mr.  Blank's 
press  agent  had  to  be  put  in  right  with  his  boss. 
Maybe  the  notice,  with  its  pathetic  plea,  was  sent  to 
the  editor,  but  we  would  bet  a  red  apple  that  it  went 
to  the  advertising  manager  and  by  him  was  sent  to 
the  editor,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  city  editor,  who 
turned  it  over  to  the  copydesk  with  a  short  and  curt 
“Must.” 

The  year  that  is  just  ahead  seems  an  excellent 
time  for  any  publisher  to  post,  conspicuously  in  his 
news-room,  this  notice:  The  object  of  this  newspaper 
is  to  publish  the  news  w’ithout  respect  to  persons, 
decently,  honestly,  fairly  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Press  agentry  in  all  forms  is  an  abomination.  Par¬ 
ticularly  do  we  propose  to  resist  the  commerci^ 
ballyhoo  which  has  as  its  object  free  advertising  m 
news  columns.  .Advertisers  ought  to  be  told  that 
artificial  puffery  is  offensive  to  intelligent  readers 
and  will  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  Let  the 
news  in  this  paper  be  written  by  the  staff,  or  by  paid 
news  services  and  syndicates.  Pass  no  press  agwt 
.matter,  even  for  philanthropic  enterprises,  into  print 
without  staff  investigation  and  report. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 
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F  WILEY,  publisher  of  the  Cin- 
.  cinnati  Enquirer,  has  been 

a  trustee  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
S  to  succeed  the  late  General  S.  B. 

R  McCormick,  publisher  of 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  host  at  the 
Siil  reception  for  Tribune  employes 
^  their  families  at  the  Iribune  Tower 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  3. 

lohn  H.  Heller,  publisher,  Decatur 
ilnd)  Democrat,  has  been  appointed  a 
Uber  of  the  governii^  ^ard  of 
ndiaiia’s  two  state  normal  school^  the 
ndiana  State  Teiwhers’  College  at  Terre 
Haute  and  Ball  State  Teachers  College 
at  Muncie. 

Joseidius  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(X  C )  .Vcrw  0'“^  Observer,  will  deliver 
the  opening  address  of  Parker’s  Peoples 
College  at  Greenville,  S.C.,  Jan.  4. 

Joseph  R.  Knowlaiid,  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
bv  (jovernor  James  Rolph  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Park  Commission.  Mr. 
Knowlaiid  is  chairman  of  the  landmarks 
committee  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Cali¬ 


fornia. 

Wallace  Odell,  editor.  Tarry  tozvn 
(X.Y.)  Daily  Xews,  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Dailies 
.Association,  has  returned  to  his  office 
after  a  short  illness. 

E.  K.  Gaylord  etlitor,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklalwnum  and  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  budget  committee  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  chamber  of  commerce. 
Carl  C.  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Sews,  lias  been  named  on  the  budget 
committee  to  make  recommendations  for 
refinancing  work  for  1932. 

C.  R.  Babcock,  publisher,  Blythcrville 
(.Ark.)  Courier-.Vezi's,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  chairnian  of  the  Mississippi 
County  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


(il.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the 
PoriCand  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  commanding  officer  of  the  103d 
Infantry,  Maine  National  Guard.  With 
his  retirement,  Maj.  Daniel  S.  Dexter, 
city  editor  of  the  Lezviston  (Me.)  Even¬ 
ing  Journal,  will  be  promoted  to  second 
in  command  withh  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 


Lou  S.  Allard,  publisher,  Drumzvright 
(Okla.)  Daily  Derrick,  was  •  injured 
Dec.  24  when  struck  by  an  automobile  at 
a  downtown  intersection.  His  injuries 
were  not  serious. 

Carl  L.  Weicht,  editor  of  the  North- 
field  (Minn.)  Nezvs,  will  discuss  news¬ 
papers  as  a  source  of  local  historical  data 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  in  St.  Paul  Jan.  11. 

Dwight  M.  Ludington,  publisher  of 
the  Sew  Cumberland  (Pa.)  West  Shore 
Call,  has  been  appointed  on  the  West 
Shore  committee  to  arrange  for  the  bi- 
cetitennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
n  ashington. 

Joseph  E.  Norwocxl,  editor  and  pub- 
hwr.  Magnolia  (Miss.)  Gazette,  has 
hem  appointed  clerk  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  of  which  Congressman 
rercy  E.  Quin  of  Mississippi  is  chair¬ 
man. 

A.  Guy,  editor  and  publisher, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal, 
a«ompanied  by  Mrs.  Guy  and  their  son, 
itorrance  Herbert,  sjient  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  Mr.  Guy’s  parents  in 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

HIDEN  RAMSEY,  general  man- 
•ager,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citisen- 
i  ^■f;„was  elected  a  director  of  the 
•Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce  re¬ 
cently. 

Anthony  Francis,  national  advertising 
(hanager  for  the  Westchester  Publishers, 
offices  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
wu  .Mrs.  Francis  spent  the  holidays  in 


Gfiffin,  general  mans 
(N.Y.)  standards 
nttin  and  son.  Junior,  have 
fntise  to  the  West  Indies, 
“ilbur  C.  Hawk,  general  m 


the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Nezvs-Globe,  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Tri-State 
Fair  Association,  after  serving  four 
years  during  which  the  association  was 
brought  out  of  debt,  made  a  paying  prop¬ 
osition  and  enabled  to  build  several  new 
buildings  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Joe  F.  Melcher,  former  advertising 
manager  for  Chariton  and  Audubon,^  la., 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  World  Color 
Print  (1^'ompany  as  traveling  representa¬ 
tive. 

Joseph  Kennetly,  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  representative,  Nezeark  (N.J.)  Sun¬ 
day  Call  is  back  in  Newark  after  a  tour 
of  the  automobile  factories.  He  was 
away  three  weeks  and  visited  more  than 
30  cities. 

Don  A.  Wiley,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Toledo  Times,  was  ojierated  on  for 
apjiendicitis  in  St.  Yincent’s  hospital 
Christmas  day,  and  is  now  recuperating. 

Robert  K.  Beach,  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Jamestozon  (N.Y.) 
Morning  Post  is  at  W.C..A.  Hospital, 
Jamestown,  recovering  from  a  serious 
operation. 

Cieorge  F.  Doran,  former  high  school 
correspondent  fur  the  I'all  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  Nezvs  and  also  sixirts  writer,  has 
been  added  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Herald  News. 

Leon  V..  Herman,"  business  manager, 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar,  has 
returned  to  his  office  after  a  brief  illness. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOSEPH  W.  SHORT,  managing 
•*  editor,  Morgantozvn  (W.Va.)  Domin- 
ion-Nezvs,  morning  pajier,  and  former 
e<litor  and  publisher  of  the  Morgantozvn 
I’rcss,  is  a  candidate  for  member  of  the 
school  Ixiard  of  Morgantown  District  to 
succeed  Senator  1).  M.  Willis. 

Thomas  Hargis  and  Bill  Bray  have  left 
the  staff  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  papers. 

Jack  Moorehead,  telegraph  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  uind  Mrs. 
Moorehead,  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  last  week. 

IvOU  Cunningham,  former  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  district  man  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  lizilletin,  is  now  representing 
that  pajier  in  Atlantic  City. 

John  S.  Parks,  assistant  oil  editor, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  lieen  advancetl 
to  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  coast 
artillery  reserve  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

W’illard  Cone,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Nezv  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  of 
the  Shrcz'eport  Times,  was  a  visitor  in 
.Atlanta,  his  old  home,  during  the  holi¬ 
days.  He  is  now  with  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
FHectric  Company. 

John  Green,  editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  spent  the  (Thristmas  holidays 
with  friends  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Bob  Coble,  formerly  with  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  now  with  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


TJOROTHY  ANN  DORAN,  recently 
^  appointed  radio  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  is  a  popular  counselor 
of  aspiring 
would  be  journal¬ 
ists  in  the  Akron 
high  schools,  and 
is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  making 
addresses  before 
student  groups. 

In  the  four 
years  she  has 
been  with  the 
Beacon  Journal 
she  has  under¬ 
taken  many  as¬ 
signments,  from 

r,  »  murders  to  cook- 

Doxothy  Ann  Doran  <  i  i 

mg  schools,  and 

has  become  widely  acquainted  in  the  city. 
She  belongs  to  a  number  of  clubs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Radio  is  Miss  Doran’s  hobby,  as  well 
as  her  vocation.  She  answers  scores  of 
iiuestions  every  day  over  the  telephone 
relating  to  programs. 

She  was  cracluated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1926. 


I'ort  li'orth  Press,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  Memphis. 

Eli  Ives  Collins,  makeup  editor  of  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  talkeil  on  poetry  recently  to 
the  Poetrv  Gub  of  Dickinson  High 
Sch(X)l,  Jersey  City. 

John  Morton  Smith  and  ('eorge 
M(Kxly,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  rewrite 
staff,  are  taking  the  last  half  of  split 
vacations  during  the  holiday  sea.son. 

Karl  Plowman,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  l^ress-Seimitar,  spent 
Christmas  and  last  week-end  in  Little 
K(x:k. 

Patricia  Dabney,  young  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  reix>rter  for  the 
Nezv  Orleans  (l.a.)  States  is  starting  a 
“R.adio  Guide,”  and  will  l)e  editor. 

J.  FL  Blair,  church  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (.Ma.)  Nezvs  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  by  illness  for  a  month  or  more. 

L.  1).  Ifray,  former  sports  editor, 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Sttn,  si)cnt  the 
Cliristmas  holidays  in  New  York  City 
as  the  guest  of  Ivdward  H.  Harrison, 
syndicate  and  magazine  writer.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  just  returned  from  Paris  and 
IxHidon. 

Charles  B.  Sapp,  fe<leral  building  re- 
(xjrter.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
visited  his  father,  F'red  A.  Sapp,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Ottazva  (Ill.)  Republican- 
Times,  the  week-end  of  Dec.  26. 

John  Fox,  formerly  with  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Nezvs  and  Age-Herald  and  now 
with  the  sports  department  of  the  Louis- 
zille  Courier-Journal,  made  a  flying  trip 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Joe  Palooka 

The  Joe  Palooka  Sunday  p>age  in  color  is  released 
January  1 0,  The  list  of  lucky  papers  starting  the  page 
then  includes: 

Pittsburgh  Press 
Indianapolis  Star 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Wire  now  I 

The  MeNanght  Syndicate,  Inc* 

V.  V.  iicNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Cbarlu  V.  McAmm 

Ckairmum  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Pretidoit 


Buffalo  Courier-Express 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
. ,  Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Mirror 
Nashville  Banner 


THE  18  BIGGEST 
CITIES  - 

New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 
Cleveland 
St.  Louis 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 
Cincinnati 
Newark  -  -  - 

are  running 

ELLA 

CINDERS 

By 

Bill  Conselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb 

K<LI..\  CIM>KR.S  krepH  on  rom. 

munilinc  romirs  In  a  «'onipellinR 
comhinaiion  dally  and  Sunday.... 
inrr<MANinR  In  popularity  every  year 
....  Although  at  the  ntart  of  1931* 
the  strip  and/or  pace  were  almost 
solidly  soltl  throughout  the  country 
....  and  the  country  solidly  sold  on 
Ella  finders  ....  fourteen  more  cities 
were  added  to  the  Ella  Cinders  list 
....  For  a  happy  and  laughable 
new  year  with  Klla  finders  ....  If 
your  territory  Is  open ....  please 
write  or  wire  for  terms.... 

UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Mrmte  Bourjaily,  Central  Manager 
Maximilian  EUer,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 

220  East  42nd  St.,  Suite  1110. 
NEW  YORK 
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righted  b>  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPAJOT. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryants  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
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Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
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EXECUTIVE 
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Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  Iasi  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.**  service  numbers  last  two  Sat- 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,40U  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November— 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field — 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty<4wo  lino  rate 
marker  card  at  a  cost  of  tl6  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  fiOc  ^r  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses- 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 
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to  his  home  in  Birmingham  for  the 
holidays. 

Bud  Mansell,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  took  over  the  city  hall  beat  Jan. 
1.  William  Griffith  has  replaced  Mansell 
at  police  headquarters. 

W.  E.  Hall,  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at 
his  former  home  in  (Jeorgetown,  O. 

Gerald  Johnson,  editorial  writer,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  visited  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  Johnson  at  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C.,  during  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 

C.  C.  McCann,  formerly  with  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Ficayune,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  as  copy  reader. 

Miss  Selma  Schwartz,  society  editor, 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item,  is  ill 
at  her  home. 

Sam  Lang,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Ficayune  was  associate  ^itor 
of  a  magazine  published  by  Sigma 
Alpha  Mu  fraternity  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans  during  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  city  editor,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  before  the  Clinton  Civic  League 
recently. 

Harry  E.  Bennett,  former  city  editor, 
Akron  Times-Fress,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  C.  Nelson  Sparks,  new 
mayor  of  that  city. 

Miss  Hattie  Litowitz,  librarian,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times  Newspajjers,  sailed 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Brittanic  Dw.  26  for  a 
two-weeks’  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 

Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  rejwrter  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil, 
has  been  appointed  radio  editor. 

Charles  N.  Fry,  courthouse  rejwrter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  spent  the 
Christmas  vacation  with  his  parents  in 
Waynesboro. 

William  Parker,  church  page  editor, 
.Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  resigned. 

Eugene  F.  Williams,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  vis¬ 
ited  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  this  week. 

Paul  J.  Sturm,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Fost  staff,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  has  won  the  Fennell 
scholarship  for  Yale  students  provided  by 
the  Kansas  City  Yale  club.  His  father, 
Paul  W.  Sturm,  is  advertising  manager 
of  the  Jenkins  Music  Company.  Young 
Sturm  is  a  senior  at  Yale. 

Drama  critics  of  the  three  Dayton, 
Ohio,  papers,  James  Muir,  Daily  News, 
A.  S.  Kany,  Herald,  and  Joe  Keller, 
Journal,  have  been  named  judges  of  a 
preview  contest  sponsored  by  a  Dayton 
theatre.  The  theatre  offers  a  $25  cash 
prize  for  the  best  preview  of  a  current 
attraction. 

(Jaldwell  Withers,  of  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  staff,  has  joined  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Record  as  sports  editor.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Barfield,  resigned. 

Clement  B.  Hallam,  city  editor,  IVil- 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Municipal  (jolf 
and  Tennis  Association  of  W'ilmington 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lam  also  is  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Athletic  Commission,  which  has  charge 
of  boxing  and  wrestling  in  the  state. 

Fred  Lissfelt,  music  critic,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  is  a  former  pupil  of 
Marie  Lehmann,  famous  German  soprano 
who  died  in  Berlin  recently. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Ashley  HALSEY,  assistant  city 
editor,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  to 
Miss  Rowena  Jones,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Frank  Dudley  Jones,  of  Clinton,  S.C.,  at 
Columbia  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  couple 
are  on  a  honeymoon  to  Florida.  Mrs. 
Halsey  will  receive  her  M.A.  degree  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  next 
spring. 

Miss  Grace  Hall,  of  the  Toledo  office 


of  the  Associated  Press,  to  James  Robin¬ 
son,  in  Toledo,  New  Year’s  day. 

F'ranklyn  R.  Hawkins,  city  editor. 
Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal,  to  Hazel 
Brenion,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bailey  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  to  Robert  Agnew 
of  the  Netv  Orleans  Times-Ficayune, 
Dec.  19,  in  New  Orleans.  The  couple  are 
honeymooning  on  the  nearby  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast. 

Henry  C.  Martin,  sports  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Jeanette 
Billingsley,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Dec.  25.  After  the  ceremony  they 
left  for  a  honeymoon  trip  in  South 
America. 

William  A.  Gaffn^’,  police  reporter, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  newspapers, 
to  Charlotte  Marie  Wolcott  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dec.  21.  Richard  V.  Cornish. 
Courier  rewrite,  was  best  man. 

Millard  Cope,  editor  of  the  Sweetwater 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Kilgore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bolton  G.  Kilgore,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
recently. 

Ernest  John  Nichols,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
staff,  to  Miss  Helen  Peay,  daughter  of 
E.  R.  Peay,  general  manager  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch,  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  18.  . 

Maynard  Hicks,  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  director  of  publications  of  Cen¬ 
tral  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  to  Miss  Desmond  Jane  Bower,  of 
(Jhesaning,  Mich.,  Dec.  24.  Hicks  is  also 
Mt.  Pleasant  correspondent  of  several 
Michigan  newspapers,  including  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Vic  Lamb,  news  editor  of  the  La  Mesa 
(Tex.)  Reporter,  to  Miss  Joan  Hurst, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Hurst, 
former  editor  of  the  Abernathy  (Tex.) 
Review,  in  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  Dec.  12. 
Mrs.  Lamb  was  at  one  time  society  editor 
of  the  Hale  Center  (Tex.)  American. 

William  Bolling  Carter,  of  the  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  advertising  agency.  New 
York,  to  Mrs.  Eileen  Templeton  Bent. 
Dec.  25  in  New  York. 

Harry  Morgan  Pollock,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Agua  Caliente  Company,  I-ower 
California,  formerly  sports  editor.  New 
York  Journal  and  Evening  IVorld,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Bowersock  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  Dec.  14. 

Miss  Berry  Maines  Palmer,  daughter 
of  C.  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Palmer 
newspapers  in  Arkansas,  to  W.  J.  Hus- 
man,  St.  Louis,  Dec.  24  at  the  Palmer 
residence  in  Texarkana.  Both  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  seniors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  to  which  they  will 
return  Jan.  4. 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

IOWA  (Kan.)  Record  recently 
changed  ownership  twice  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Habenbuch,  who  established  the  news¬ 
paper  17  years  ago,  sold  it  to  Harold  A. 
Hammond,  publisher  of  the  Caldwell 
(Kan.)  Daily  Messenger,  who  in  turn 
leased  it  to  Frank  A.  Lamliert,  formerly 
of  Blue  Mound,  Caldwell,  South  Haven 
and  Topeka,  Kan. 

John  King,  former  publisher  of  the 
Roscoe  (Tex.)  Times,  has  purchased  the 
Mitchell  County  News,  Loraine,  Tex. 

Robert  Reynolds  has  sold  the  Fulton 
(Ind.)  Leader,  a  Democratic  weekly,  to 
W.  C.  (jragbee  of  Chicago. 

M.  R.  Tomquist,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  has  assumed  control  of  the  Herald, 
a  weekly  published  at  Hebron,  Ind. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

DIX  SARSFIELD,  former  sports 
editor,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen, 
has  joined  the  Associate  Press  bureau 
at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Wendell  Burch  is  now  with  the  Reno 
bureau  of  the  L^nited  Press.  He  has 
been  transferred  temporarily  from  San 
Francisco  due  to  the  illness  of  Earle 
Lief. 

Boyden  Underwood,  of  the  Kansas 
City  United  Press  bureau,  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  his  home  in 
Memphis. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


p  RNEST  A..  BUpiLL,  merchaadi- 

■Lj  mg  executive  of  Proctor  &  ColS, 
(Jompany,  Cincinnati,  addressed 
Columbus  (O.)  Adverhsixc  Club 


week. 


The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Press  Clci 
has  elected  the  following  officers-  Pr^ 
dent,  re-elected,  Morris  Renter, 
manager,  Union-Tribune;  vice  presidm 
(ieorge  Horton,  advertising  manaw 
Sun;  James  Lou  vau,  recording  secret  I 
Alvin  McGowan,  treasurer;  Frank  L’ 
Graham,  librarian.  ^ 


Leo  A.  Smith,  publisher  and  edit™. 
Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  X'entura  countr 
unit  of  the  Califor.nia  Newspaper  Pcv 
LisHERS  Association,  which  met  recentlr 
at  Ventura.  ^ 


a  Christmas  Basket  Fund  vaudeville  show 
Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  15  at  the  L™ 
Olympia  Theatre  under  the  general  man- 
agement  of  Arthur  B.  Peabodv,  manar- 
ing  editor  of  the  Tclcgram-S’ews  ^ 
Charles  B.  Ghee,  president  of  the  club. 
Radio  and  stage  stars  were  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  sum  of  $1,0(X)  was  realized. 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Press  Cm 
held  its  annual  lampoon  and  gridiroo 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vista  del  Arroyo, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec.  19.  Two  hundrtd 
and  fifty  guests  attended,  including  public 
officials.  Joseph  Mears,  Pasadena  (Cal) 
Star-News,  made  arrangements  for  tie 
dinner  and  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
William  Amis,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Pod, 
acted  as  his  assistant. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

"Y^EST  orange  (N.J.)  Review, 

”  Peter  A.  Smith,  publisher,  and  .(. 
Philbrook  Smith,  editor,  lias  started  pub¬ 
lication. 

Jewish  Standard  Publishing  Companr, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  formed  by 
.Maurice  Roth  and  associates  to  puMsi 
a  weekly  newspaper. 

Douglas  Meadow  has  liegun  publio- 
tion  of  the  Matador  (Texas)  tnbmi  y 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  Deseret  News 
Christmas  issue  devoted  to  forecasts 
for  1932,  recently. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick.  30-pagt 
Christmas  shopping  number,  Dec.  14. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  16- 
page  “Rainbow”  edition  and  a  10-pap 
financial  edition  Dec.  27.  The  “Rain¬ 
bow”  edition  had  its  avowed  purpose  tic 
heralding  of  the  return  of  prosperitv 
The  Herald  published  a  16-page  furni¬ 
ture  edition,  announcing  the  annual  Jan¬ 
uary  furniture  market,  Dec.  26. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  BEATEN 

Three  Boston  newspaper  photograpi- 
ers  were  beaten  by  gangsters  who  at 
tended  the  funeral  of  Beriwrd  (Dodol 
Walsh,  slain  in  a  North  End  battle  it 
Boston  last  week  in  which  Frankie  Wal¬ 
lace,  alias  Gu.stin,  was  also  killed.  Tht 
newspaper  men  injured  were  assaultec 
as  they  were  taking  pictures  of  alleg« 
members  of  the  Gustin  gang  at  thi 
interment  of  Walsh  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cem 
etery  in  W'est  Roxbury.  The  photo* 
raphers  later  complained  that  pow  I 
assigned  to  the  funeral  gave  them  nt  ^ 
protection.  ^ 

STAFF  ATTENDS  PARTY 

Employees  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind-) 
Tribune  held  their  annual  Christina: 
party  Dec.  30  in  the  Tribune  auditoni® 
Several  hundred  were  present.  -Acts  de 
vised  by  employes  in  different  depart 
ments  were  presented  on  the  auditonur 
stage.  One  of  the  amusing  features  wa^ 
a  stereopticon  showing  of  pictures  o 
employes  in  their  youthful  days,  ww 
a  lecture  given  by  Everett  R.  Holies,  ^ 
the  Tribune  staff.  .A  brief 
welcome  was  made  by  F.  A.  Miller 
president  and  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

ADDRESSED  BOSTON  CLUB 

James  R.  Bancroft,  president  of 
American  Institute  of  Finance,  spok^ 
“America  at  the  Crossroads”  at  the  mew 
ing  of  xhe  .Advertising  Club  of  Boston 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Dec.  22. 


(0  T*BL£S.'-IID'ANDfASKtO^UCtS  IN  THU  EOmON 


Tbiegram 


sole  sales  agents:  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  235  East  45th  St.,  NewYorh 


^hen  they  balked  a 

SECOND  Sarajevo 


I.N.S.WASAFULL 
24  HOURS  AHEAD! 


FO.V.T-r.  V.T.  man  at  Moscow  who 
okf  the  ri.it  s,or\.  //<•  u  m  the  .'iot  ie!  for  I.S’.S. 
fOKji’,  like  every  I.\ ,S.  man,  he  has  proved  that 
"i-*  ry.  Entirely  on  hts  otvn,  «»• 

ana  un.ifou.wrrd,  Foss  made  an  amasinff 
yo«»’iir.v  throufihont  the  ^ast  Sovi^ 
I  wwfrj,  includ  list  its  most  remote  outposts.  H0 

4  «  autHoritatii  e  book  on  Russia  to  his  credit* 


Eighteen  years  apo  an  archduke  visitinp  an 
alien  people  was  shot  and  killed,  and  the  world  burst 
into  flames.  Last  week,  a  plot  to  kill  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Moscow  was  caupht  barely  in  time!  Well 
mipht  the  nations  stand  aphast  at  what  was  averted! 
Here  was  the  phost  of  terror-laden  Sarajevo,  1914,  loom- 
inp  suddenly  alive;  here  was  NEWS,  with  a  prim  fasci¬ 
nation  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions.  .  .  .  only 
one  news  service  told  it  when  it  happened.  1  wenty-four 
hours  ahead  of  all  opposition,  the  story  was  received 
by  the  clients  of  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
SERVICE. 

1.  The  I.N.S.  dispatch  December  24. 

2.  Opposition  dispatch  December  25. 
3.  Opposition  dispatch  December  26. 

A  tremendous  stop-press  story— exclusive!  It  is 
almost  as  if  world  history  had  deliberately  planned  its 
course  to  put  a  final  confirmation  on  the  leadership  of 
I.N.S.  For  this  smashinp  full-day  scoop  came  at  the  end 
of  a  year  marked  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  I.N.S. 
beats.  It  proves  apain  the  one  outstandinp  fact  in  today’s 
journalism— that  if  you  want  the  fastest,  the  most  enter- 
prisinp,  news  service  .  .  .  turn  to  I.N.S.  Whatever  you 
need- wire  service,  P.N.T.,  fast  mail— I.N.S.  will  give 
it  to  you  firsts  and  give  it  to  you  right. 


M«"I7S3*PljOTTOKlliT^ 

AND  CAUSE  SOVIET  BREAK 
LAID  TO  CffiCH  AmCHE 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

SERVICE 
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Circulation 


NEWSPAPER  BOYS  MAKE 
TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 


Selected  Group  Visit  Capital  as  Guests 
of  Times-Herald  Bojrs’  Club^ 
Dailies  in  Twenty-five  Cities 
Represented 


{Special  to  E^itob  &  Publisbeb) 

\\'ASHiNGTf)N,  D.C.,  Dec.  29. — The 
Second  Annual  Patriotic  Pilgrimage  of 
the  Newspaper  Boys  of  .America  held 
here  this  week  attracted  so  much  more 
attention  than  the  first  pilgrimage  last 
year  that  it  seemed  to  establish  itself  as 
an  annual  fixture. 

Dailies  in  25  cities  were  rei)resented 
by  the  l)est  of  their  circulation  boys. 
They  were  selected  under  a  system  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  Hoover  and  others 
interested  in  efforts  to  honor  boys  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  more  than 
the  ordinary  treats  supplied  by  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 

The  plan  adopted  by  most  papers  was 
to  send  as  “delegates”  lK)ys  who  headed 
successful  groups  in  solicitation  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  at  the  same  time  passed 
a  test  of  their  iH)pularity  by  some  voting 
arrangement.  Thus  the  boys  actually 
were  duly  chosen  representatives. 

Since  practically  all  the  boys  are  of 
compulsory  sch(H)l  attendance  age,  schol¬ 
astic  standing  was  put  at  the  head  of 
qualification.  Efficiency,  leadership  and 
character  were  the  other  requirements. 

Business  men,  heads  of  big  department 
stores,  as  well  as  congressmen  and  sena¬ 
tors,  joined  in  honoring  the  boys  at  a 
l>anquet  at  the  Willard.  The  Washitui- 
ton  Timcs-Herald  Boys’  Club  sponsored 
the  program  here,  the  newspapers  paying 
$35  for  each  boy  to  cover  all  expenses, 
including  their  stay  at  the  Willard. 

President  Hixner  received  the  lx)ys 
on  the  White  House  lawn,  following  a 
liarade  and  serenade  by  a  band.  Most 
of  the  Washington  lK)ys  marched  in  the 
I>arade  and  visit  to  the  White  House. 
A  gold  niedal,  iK-aring  the  emblem  of  the 
organization  was  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Harry  Plowman  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  picked  from  1,<)0()  boys  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  f(>r  that  honor. 

-Andrew  Kelley,  drama  editor  of  the 
T  imes.handled  the  entertainment  features. 

Kirk  Miller  of  the  Times’  editorial 
staff  was  toastmaster,  and  for  speeches 
called  on  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  who  preferred  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  ex-newspaper  boy ; 
Representative  Sol  Bfinim,  who  sold 
papers  in  San  Francisco  54  years  ago; 
Walter  Johnson  and  “Nick”  Altrock, 
baseball  heroes  and  many  others. 

One  boy  decided  he  would  not  be 
happy  without  .selling  I’resident  Hoover 
a  copy  of  his  paper,  and  he  was  grieved 
when  he  found  no  copy  could  be  had 
here  for  the  purpose.  His  next  idea  was 
to  try  to  sign  the  President  «m  the 
dotted  line  as  a  subscriber.  Girard 
Story,  13,  of  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y., 
representing  the  Nassau  Dailv  Nevietv, 
the  smallest  lad  here,  was  the  one  who 
harbored  this  big  idea. 

The  following  newspapers  had  boys 
registered  as  delegates ;  Birwingham 
Nck's,  Shclhyr’ille  (Ind.)  Democrat, 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  Nctvs,  iMConia  (N.H.) 
Evening  Citizen,  Richmond  Tintes-Dis- 
pateh,  Rockville  Centre  (N.AM  Nassau 
Daily  Rrvinv,  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald,  (liens  Palls  (N.A’.)  Post, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  Coj'ington 
(V’’a.)  I'irginian.  Charlotte  (X.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  I'alley  Daily 
Ne^vs,  ypsilanti  (Alich.)  Press,  James¬ 
town  (\.A’.)  Jourtuil,  Atlanta  (Icorgian 
and  American,  (loldshoro  (X.C.)  Nexvs- 
Argus,  Jersey  City  (X.I.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennchce  Journal, 
bCatennlle  (Me.)  Morning  Sentinel, 
Nete  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  Albany 
(N.A’.)  Times-L’nion,  Butte  (Mont.') 
Post,  iMneastcr  (I’enn.)  Nexv  Era, 
Roanoke  (\’a.)  Times-U'orld.  and  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  staged  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  independent  of  the  Newsi>aper  Boys 
of  -America  and  brought  a  grj)ui)  of  its 
boys  here  to  meet  the  President. 


The  Newark  (N.J.)  News  entertained  2.500  carrier  hoys  from  the  city  and 
suburban  districts  at  a  (Christmas  party  last  week.  The  boys  were  given 
2,600  automatic  pencils  and  5,100  pounds  of  candy  were  distributed.  Carriers 
came  in  from  Montclair.  Irvington,  Kearney  and  Orange,  N.  J.  Harry  Kallop, 
circulation  manager,  and  (>eorge  Geiger,  foreman  of  the  mail  rood,  were  hosts 
for  the  News.  Iffiotograpli  shows  part  of  the  newspaper  hoy  group  outside 


the  News 

RETURNS  TO  TULSA 


C.  B.  McCauley  Leaves  El  Paso  Times 
to  Rejoin  Tulsa  Tribune 

C.  B.  McCauley,  for  the  past  three 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  El  I‘aso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  formerly  with  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  the  H’ichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  has  resigned  to  return  to  Tulsa 
to  become  manager  of  circulation  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune. 

Mayo  C.  Seamon,  El  Paso  Times  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  has  l)een 
named  circulation  manager  succeeding 
McCauley.  Mr.  Seamon  has  l)een  with 
the  El  Paso  Times  since  1920,  joining  the 
classified  staff  at  that  time. 


Indicted  In  Carrier’s  Death 

Indictwl  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  W.  H.  Cashall,  route  carrier  for  the 
IJttle  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  J.  A. 
Bilheimer,  Little  Rock,  has  made  $1,(XX) 
bond  at  Pine  Bluff  for  his  appearance  in 
circuit  court  to  answer  a  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  Cashall  was  struck  and 
fatally  injured  Xov.  15  when  he  left  his 
truck  to  make  a  delivery  near  Pine  Bluff. 


Boys  Guests  At  Party 

Newspaper  boys  of  the  Corpus  Christ! 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  were  guests  Dec. 
24  of  Joe  Simon  of  the  Neuces  Eur- 
iiiture  comjiany.  Mayor  Edwin  Floto 
of  Corpus  Christi  spoke  and  Grady 
Kingsloving,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Caller-Times  were  among  the  sjK-akers. 
The  party  is  to  l)e  made  an  annual  event. 


Ted  Booth  On  Coast 

Ted  B(K)th.  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  I’ress, 
and  a  son  of  the  late  Fxlmund  W’.  Booth, 
publisher  of  the  Press,  left  Grand  liapids 
by  airplane  Dec.  21  for  San  Diego,  Cal., 
where  he  spent  the  (Tiristmas  holidays 
with  Mrs.  li(H)th  and  their  children. 


Running  Word  Contest  a 

The  Next’  Orleans  (I-a.)  Item-Tribune 
is  offering  $25  to  the  ixrson  sending  in 
the  most  four  letter  words  formed  with 
letters  included  in  the  paper’s  title. 

Sponsoring  Ski  Tournament 

The  second  annual  Chicago  Tribune 
.ski  meet  for  boys  will  be  held  on  Jan.  3 
at  Riis  park,  (.'hicago.  The  tournament 
will  l)e  divided  into  four  divisions. 


Arkansas  Circulator  Named 

A’ictor  B.  Tede,  formerly  with  the 
Pine  Bluff  (.Ark.)  Graphic,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Stuttgart  Arkansaxvyer. 


building. 

Utility  Man  Host  To  Boys 

.About  .^K)  newspajxr  lK>ys  of  San 
.Antonio  were  guests  last  week  of  Col. 
W.  B.  Tuttle,  utility  man  and  Boy  Scout 
worker,  at  a  ban(|uet  in  a  San  Antonio 
hotel.  The  boys  previously  had  had  as 
their  host  Xa't  M.  Washer,  merchant, 
who  started  the  entertainments  25  years 
ago,  but  this  year  becL.  .?e  of  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
er’s  recent  death  and  the  merchant’s  ill¬ 
ness,  he  could  not  be  present. 


Entertained  Ottawa  Boys 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Ottaxea  (Out.) 
Ex'cning  Citizen  were  guests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  a  si)ecial  show  at  the  Imix-rial 
Theatre  in  Ottawa,  last  week.  Each  boy 
was  permitted  to  bring  a  guest.  .Alxtut 
l.(XX)  attended,  and  .50  prizes  were  dis¬ 
tributed  after  the  picture  entertainment. 
The  Citizen’s  circulation  staff  arranged 
the  affair. 

Turkey  Dinner  For  Carriers 

.At  a  turkey  dinner  given  Dec.  22  to 
its  carriers,  the  IJttle  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat  awarded  prizes  to  three  car¬ 
riers  who  had  the  highest  totals  of  street 
sales  during  the  year.  R.  M.  Dunston, 
circulation  manager,  was  host  at  the 
dinner,  which  was  served  at  the  Little 
RtK'k  Roys  Club. 


Tulsa  Boys  At  Banquet 

Two  hundred  newspaper  boys  were 
guests  of  Waite  Philips,  oil  man.  at  a 
Christmas  Day  dinner  served  at  the  Tulsa 
Club,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Omer  K.  Benedict, 
vice  president  of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank,  was  toastmaster  and  Philips  spoke 
briefly.  The  dinner  is  an  annual  affair. 


300  Dallas  Boys  Dined 

More  than  .)(X)  I  tallas  newspa|)er  boys 
were  guests  of  Col.  William  E.  I%aster- 
wfxxl.  Jr.,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Baker  Hotel 
Christmas  Day.  Among  the  sT)eakers  i 
were  Sheriff  Hal  ILxxl.  and  E.  R.  Ten¬ 
nant,  who  s|X)ke  on  banking  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  future  profession  for  the  Ixtys.  j 


Circulator  Given  Dinner 

-Abraham  L.  Knauss,  circulation  man-  ! 
ager  of  the  AUentoxvn  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call  and  exalted  ruler  of  the  .Allentown 
Ixxlge  of  Elks,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  party  tendered  him  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  52nd  birthday  recently. 

Trenton  Boys  Attend  Party 

On  Christmas  Eve  JXK)  newspaper  lx)ys 
of  the  Trenton  (X.J.)  Times  News¬ 
papers  assembled  for  their  annual  party 
at  Hunt’s  State  Theatre.  Each  guest 
received  a  box  of  candy.  .Albert  \’.  .Am¬ 
brose,  circulation  manager,  was  host.  L 


For  Daily  Release 
Beginning  January  10 


the 

German 

Smoke  Screen  ” 

I 

I 

By 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker  j 

Author  of  **The  Red  Trade  Menuoe",  I 
which  won  The  Pulitzer  l*rlze  lant 

ye«ir,  I 

Can  Germany  pay  her 
war  debts? 

Will  she? 

Can  she  pay  her  pri¬ 
vate  debts? 

Does  she  intend  to?  } 

Will  Hitler  rule  Ger-  | 
many?  j 

If  so,  what  does  this  | 
mean  to  the  rest  of  the  | 
World?  I 

Is  Germany  heatled  I 
for  revolution?  ! 

Will  the  “Nazis”  and 
Communists  resort  to 
general  fighting  on  the 
barricades? 

Is  Germany  as  poor  as  | 
she  professes  to  be? 

j 

Has  she  hidden  assets? 

Knickerbocker,  after 
a  six  weeks’  tour  of  Ger¬ 
many,  answers  these 
questions  and  others 
which  the  whole  world 
is  debating. 

For  Terms  Wire  I 

LEIIGEK 

SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 
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MASSACHUSETTS  — PopuUUon.  3.8S2.3S6 


♦♦Attleboro  Sun . (E) 

♦♦B  o  s  t  o  n  Eve.  American 
(E) 

♦♦B  o  s  t  o  n  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  . ( S ) 

♦♦  Boston  Globe . (MAE) 

aft  Boston  La  Notisia 
(MAS) 

tt Boston  Transcript. ...( E) 

tt Boston  Post  . (M) 

ttBoston  Post  . (S) 

ttBrockton  Enterprise. .  (E) 
ttFitchburg  Sentinel. ..  (E) 
♦♦Haverhill  Gazette. ...  (K) 
fHolyoke  Transcript  A 

Telegram  . (E) 

♦♦Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MAE) 

♦•Lynn  Item .  .(E) 

♦♦Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
and  Evening  Leader 
(MAE) 

♦♦New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MAE) 

♦♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S) 

♦♦North  Adams  Transcript 
(E) 

♦♦Pittsfield  Eagle  . (E) 

••Salem  News  . (E) 

••Taunton  Gazette . (E) 

••Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette. (MAE) 
••Worcester  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  . (S) 


Circu- 

tetioil 

5.898 

253,320 

436,511 

296,021 

37,330 

37,377 

376.994 

331.541 

25.129 

11,601 

15,868 


2.500 

lines 

.04 


.75 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.60 

.55 

.08 

.06 

.07 


17,148  .09 


26.600 

17,553 


16.712 

27,922 

17.675 

10.466 

19.551 

21.451 

9.088 

105,094 

53,030 


.10 

.065 


.07 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.05 

.28 

.21 


10,000 

Unas 

.04 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.07 

.25 

.60 

.35 

.08 

.045 

.06 

.065 

.09 

.05 


.07 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.06 

.07 

.035 

.25 

.18 


CONNECTICUT  —  Population.  1,380,631 
♦♦Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

(EAM)  45,010  .15 

♦♦Bridgeport  Post . (S)  24.047  .10 

♦♦Hartford  Courant _ (M)  39.675  .10 

♦♦Hartford  Courant . (S)  61,366  .15 

♦tHartford  Times . (E)  60.091  .15 

♦♦Middletown  Press....  (E)  8.479  .055 

fNaugatuck  News . (B)  5.528  .035 

♦♦New  Britain  Herald..  (E)  13,850  .08 

ttNew  Haven  Register 

(EAS)  60.074  .16 

♦♦New  London  Day....(E)  14,410  .06 

♦♦Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7.847  .045 

♦♦Stamford  Advocate. ..  (B)  12,649  .065 

♦♦Waterbury  Republican  A 

American . (MAE)  26,071  .09 

♦♦Waterbury  Republican  A 

American  . (SAE)  32.932  .09 


MAINE — Population,  768,014 
ttPortland  Press  -  Herald 
Express,  Sunday  Tele- 
eram  . (MAE)  63.686  .20 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — PopuUUon.  443,683 


.15 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.035 

.035 

.07 

.15 

.05 

.045 

.055 

.09 

.09 


♦♦Concord  Monitor-Patriot 

(K) 

6.888 

.05 

.03 

ttKeene  Sentinel . (E) 

4,303 

.036 

.025 

♦♦M  ancheater  Union- 

Leader  . (MAE) 

33,804 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND  — 

Population. 

604.397 

ttPawtucket  Times _ (E) 

30,184 

.09 

.09 

♦♦Providence  Bulletin. ..  (E) 

88,897 

.20 

.27(B) 

♦♦Providence  Journal. ..  (M) 

45.044 

.12 

.27(B) 

♦♦Providence  Journal. ..  (S) 

92,319 

.20 

.20 

♦♦Providence  Newi-Tri- 

bune  . (E) 

30.250 

.10 

.10 

♦♦Westerly  Sun . (EAS) 

5.500 

.04 

.04 

ttWoonsocket  CalL....(E) 

15.896 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT  —  Population,  352,428 

♦♦Barre  Times . (E) 

7,171 

.04 

.03 _ 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer.(E) 

3.635 

.035 

.02  zt:: 

♦♦Burlington  Free  Press 

7777'  7 

(M) 

16.370 

.065 

.065  HZ-- 

ttRutland  Herald . (M) 

13.451 

.06 

.06 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . (B) 

5.006 

.03 

.025 

t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  I.  1931. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and 

Eve. 

Bullet  in. 

Bfew  England’s 

Increased  Purchasing 
Power  from  1926 

to  1930 


X  HE  industrial  growth  and  continued  activity  of 
New  England  during  the  four  years  from  1926  to  1930, 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  its  people.  A  total 
of  1,918  industries  were  either  organized,  established  or 
moved  in  New  England,  adding  82,977  employees  to  New 
England’s  huge  payroll,  as  follows: — 


Numlier  of  Number  of 
Industries  Employees 


New  Industries  Organized . 

Branch  Plants  Established . 

Industries  Moving  to  New  England 
from  Outside . 


1,663 

160 

95 

1,918 


57,287 

16,724 

8,966 

82,977 


The  tradition  of  the  New  Englander  is  to  meet  a  problem 
or  an  emergency  with  work  .  .  .  not  with  hopes  or  talk. 
And  so  since  the  economic  crisis  enveloped  the  country, 
the  New  Englander  has  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  He 
has  carefully  organized  his  resources,  his  man  power,  and 
his  brain  power.  Today  New  England  leads  in  the 
country’s  recovery.  Its  plants,  mills  and  commercial  enter- 
j)rises  have  not  been  kept  idle.  They  are  going  ahead, 
keeping  its  people  employed. 

That  is  why  New  England  is  today  the  most  profitable 
market  for  the  national  advertiser.  It  pays  to  advertise  in 
New  England’s  leading  daily  newspapers,  because  they 
reach  people  who  have  money,  and  they  are  spending  it. 
Go  after  this  buying  power.  It  will  pay  good  dividends 
in  1932. 


xtt  Itxlian  Daily. 

•♦  A.B.C.  Publithcri’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  PRIZE 
JURY  IS  NAMED 


Group  of  Six  Will  Announce  Win¬ 
ners  of  Six  Honor  Awards  for 
Scholarly  Contributions  to 
Profession 

Four  newspaper  executives,  a  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  and  a  journalism  professor 
have  been  named  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  fraternity  as  a 
jury  to  announce  six  national  honor 
awards  to  be  made  by  the  fraternity  in 
January. 

The  national  convention  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  assembled  in  Minneapolis  last 
month  voted  to  recognize  each  year  six 
American  journalists  who  have  made 
scholarly  contributions  to  the  profession. 
Only  editorial  men  will  be  considered  for 
the  awards. 

A  list  of  nominees  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  jury,  which  will  ballot 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Selec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  compose  the  jury : 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspai)er 
Editors. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  national  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Lee  A.  White,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Detroit  News. 

Bruce  Bliven,  president  and  editor, 
New  Republic. 

William  L.  Mapel,  director,  Lee  School 
of  Journalism,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va. 


ASKS  FOR  WASTE  EVIDENCE 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  invited  the 
paper’s  readers  to  send  in  evidence  of 
what  he  calls  “bureaucratic  waste.’’  Last 
week  the  Journal  of  Commerce  was 
omitted  from  the  census  bureau  mailing 
list  at  Washington,  as  the  result  of  its 
criticism  of  numerous  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  issued  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  taxpayers. 


NEW  TRADE  JOURNAL 

The  Business  Journalist,  a  monthly 
journal  for  trade  paper  and  house  organ 
editors  and  business  managers,  made  its 
appearance  in  December.  It  is  published 
at  489  Adams-Frankling  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  the  editorship  of  I>avid  M. 
Camelon.  The  periodical  is  designed  to 
be  a  clearing  house  for  business  paper 
men  to  air  their  mutual  problems  and 
opinions. 


AUSTRALIAN  WRITER  ON  COAST 

Frank  Rus.sell,  special  representative 
of  the  Melbourne  (Au.straha)  Herald 
and  associated  papers,  with  a  roving 
commission,  is  now  in  Los  Angeles,  on 
his  third  trip  around  the  world.  He 
expects  to  stay  in  the  United  States 
about  six  months.  While  here  he  will 
make  an  investigation  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement  with  relation  to  prohibitiun. 

Italics  that 
will  Stereotype 

Tlx  only  italics  of  full -kernin^^ 
design  which  will  successfully 
withfland  the  pressure  of  dty 
mat  ncreotyping  are  £uJlow 
italics.  Give  to  your  advertisers 
the  advantage  of  using  them. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

20}2  Cly bourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

SETINLUDLOWCARAMONDITALIC 


OFFERS  AID  TO  MAYOR 


Chicago  News  Will  Provide  Stadium 
for  Public  Mass  Meeting 

Following  a  meeting  of  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  publishers  with  Mayor  A.  J.  Ccr- 
mak  last  week,  relative  to  the  status  of 
the  city’s  finances,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Netes  has  offered  to  provide  the  Chicago 
stadium  for  a  public  mass  meeting  to 
impress  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  with  the  necessity  for  imme¬ 
diate  relief  to  prevent  the  closing  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  schools. 

The  gathering  is  to  be  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers’  relief  day,  Jan.  4, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  evening.  The 
Daily  News  is  also  printing  the  names, 
addresses,  telephone  numbers  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
in  the  general  assembly  from  Cook 
County.  The  paper  is  urging  citizens 
to  communicate  with  these  legislators 
and  appeal  to  them  to  take  united  action 
in  face  of  the  present  local  financial 
crisis. 

Among  the  publishers  present  at  the 
mayor’s  meeting  last  week  were  Homer 
Cuck,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner; 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily  Times; 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News: 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune;  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post;  James  P.  Picket,  managing 


editor,  Chicago  American;  Sew’ell  Avery, 
chairman  of  the  citizens’  advisory  com¬ 
mittee;  Melvin  A.  Traylor,  banker;  and 
James  Simpson  and  D.  F.  Kelly,  State 
street  merchants. 


LINN  ON  CHAMBER  BOARD 

M.  P.  Linn,  for  ten  years  general 
manager,  the  Beckwith  Special  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  now  in  St.  Louis  in  a 
similar  capacity  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Linn  has 
also  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
publicity  and  information  committee  of 
the  chamber.  Mr.  Linn  since  returning 
to  St.  Louis  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Municipal  Theatre 
.Association  which  he  served  prior  to  his 
removal  to  New  York. 


ALLEN  JOINS  MARATHON  OIL 

Tom  Chris  Allen,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  account  manager  of  the  Rogers- 
(iano  Advertising  Agency,  Tulsa  office, 
became  director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Marathan  Oil  Company, 
refining  and  marketing  subsidiary  of  the 
Ohio  Oil  Company,  Jan.  1.  For  the  past 
two  years  Mr.  Allen  has  handled  the 
Marathon  advertising  account  for  the 
Rogers-Gano  agency.  His  poster  design 
entitled  “Timed!”  won  honors  at  the 
second  annual  Exhibit  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Art,  held  recently  in  Chicago. 


FREE  PAPERS  FOR  WORKERS 


California  Group  Feels  Move  May 
Counteract  “Red”  Literature 

Members  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  are  cooperating 
with  the  state  government  in  furnishing 
copies  of  their  newspapers  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  state  work  camp  in  the 
mountains  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
established  to  give  jobs  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  movement  was  started  by 
R.  H.  Arnett,  publisher  of  the  Yucaipa 
Ncfzvs,  who  thought  a  supply  of  news¬ 
papers  sent  to  the  camp  would  counter¬ 
balance  a  possible  influx  of  “Red”  liter¬ 
ature. 

Among  newspapers  cooperating  in  this 
movement  are  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Southern 
California  Newspapers,  Associated,  which 
is  the  Copley  group.  Riverside  Press, 
Redlands  Pacts,  Pomona  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin,  Ontario  Report,  San  Bernardino 
Sun  &  Telegram,  and  others. 

GREETINGS  PROFITABLE 

A  special  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
classified  department  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Adixmce  brought  in  65  columns 
of  Christmas  greeting  advertisements  from 
business  men  which  were  published  Dec. 
24.  The  greeting  cards  were  printed  in 
a  special  section  and  filled  eight  pages 
with  a  one-column  run-over. 


NewEn^and’s  First 

’  the  good 

'  Seasoth 


That  the  providence  au¬ 
tomobile  SHOW,  opening 
January  16,  will  inaugurate  a 
good  season  in  this  relatively 
prosperous  trade  area  is  more 
an  expectation  than  a  wish. 

Sales  records  in  1931  have 
been  conspicuously  good.  Dealer 
enthusiasm  will  make  the  1932 
Show  bigger  than  ever.  Spaces 
practically  sold  out  a  month  in 
advance  .  .  .  broader  promotion 
.  .  .  new  cars  exhibiting  (also 
new  accessories  and  shop  equip¬ 
ment)  .  .  .  public  curiosity  at  an 
unusually  high  pitch  .  .  .  attend¬ 
ance  should  exceed  last  year’s 
record  crowds,  representing  the 
densely  populous  and  wealthy 
section  from  New  London  to 
Cape  Cod. 


The  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  reaching  two  out  of 
three  English-reading  families  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  about  7000 
other  families  of  the  automobile- 
prospect  classes  in  this  trade 
area,  are  the  proven  media  for 
intensified  advertising  essential 
to  business-getting  success  of  the 
Show. 

Automobile  Shotv  Number 
Sunday,  January  17 

The  Journal’s  annual  Show 
Number,  January  17,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  local  trade  and  buy¬ 
ing  public  alike  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  issue  of  the 
year  from  an  automotive  stand¬ 
point. 


PnOVlDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


^  New  Englands Second  Largest  Market 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Bouton  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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YOUR  1932 

Year-Round  Salesman 

EDITOR  &  PURLISHER’S 

International  Year  Rook 

Once  every  year  we  give  you  tlie  opportunity  to  secure  preferred 
space,  in  our  great  desk  manual,  for  the  iiiaii  who  makes  up  the 
lists  for  National  Advertisers  and  for  the  Directors  of  Advertising 
wlio  depend  upon  us  for  correct  infonnation  as  to  important  facts 
about  your  paper,  and  other  neeessary  data. 

WIRE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS 

for  preferred  position.  Over  two  hundred  of  the  leading  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  take  advantage  of  this  splendid  offering.  Nowliere 
else  will  your  story  reach  so  many  prospective  advertisers  — 
nowhere  else  will  it  so  thoroughly,  so  consistently  and  so  last¬ 
ingly  carry  yoiir  message  to  the  very  individuals  yon  want  to  see 
it  than  in  the  International  Year  Book. 


TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE 

Tliis  valuable  maniial  is  in  constant  use  and  it  is  impossible  for 
your  stoiy  to  escape  notice  riglit  at  a  time  when  lists  and  budgets 
are  being  made  up  for  newspaper  advertising.  Tliat  is  the  time 
to  influence  the  executive  who  has  what  yon  want  —  orders 
for  space. 


Pl'KlJKIIEII— lAIVI  AltY  :iO. 


FOII>l^  I  LO^E  .lANIJAKY  2:ir€l 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHER 

I  7(NI  TImeN  Square  lluildin|(.  TimeN  Square,  ^'ew  York  Citv 
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Adver  tjj  ing  A  gencies 

BENSON  GIVES  VIEWS 
ON  CARBIDE  REQUEST 

See*  No  Seriou*  Danger  to  Agency 
Commission  System  in  Firm’s 
Request  for  Agency 
Recognition 

Akciicv  men  and  publishers  said  this 
week  they  did  not  see  serious  danger  to 
the  agency  commission  system  in  a  de¬ 
mand  made  by  the  Union  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Car¬ 
bide  and  CariK)!!  Company,  for  agency 
recognition  from  industrial  publications. 
Many  industrial  publications  do  not  al¬ 
low  agency  commissions  anyway,  forcing 
agencies  to  rely  on  fees  for  such  adver¬ 
tising.  Even  if  the  other  industrial  pub¬ 
lications  should  grant  commissions  to 
Union  Carbide,  it  was  said  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  would  constitute  no  precedent  in 
the  general  advertising  field. 

A  number  of  advertisers  have  made 
attempts  in  recent  years  to  obtain  com¬ 
missions  for  themselves,  but  publishers 
have  in  general  held  firmly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  commission  is  granted  in 
recognition  of  efforts  by  an  independent 
organization  which  stimulate  the  flow  of 
advertising. 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
said  this  week  after  consulting  with  im¬ 
portant  magazine  interests  that  he  had 
been  assured  no  action  would  be  taken 
which  would  impair  the  commission  sys¬ 
tem.  I’ublishers,  he  said,  had  had  too 
much  e.xperience  with  the  effectiveness 
of  that  system  to  permit  it  to  be 
undermined. 

“I  do  not  believe  any  concern  organ¬ 
ized  to  do  national  advertising  is  going 
to  get  very  far  in  obtaining  agency 
ct)mmissions  from  publishers,”  he  said, 
‘‘unless  it  can  qualify  as  a  recognized 
advertising  agency  organized  to  do  a 
general  business  and  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  promotion  of  advertising  as 
such.  This  it  cannot  do  as  a  house 
agency." 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  any  advertiser 
who  tries  to  obtain  agency  commissions 
for  himself,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  hit¬ 
ting  at  the  advertising  industry  itself 
for  a  special  and  unearned  advantage  of 
his  own.  Crippling  of  the  agencies 
through  diversion  of  commissions,  he 
pointed  out,  would  shut  off  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  which  add  to  the  profit  in 
advertising. 

‘‘Without  the  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said,  “there  never  could  have 
been  the  volume  and  resultfulness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  advertising  agency  does  not  expand 
appropriation  by  getting  all  it  can  out 
of  its  client ;  it  expands  if  by  creating 
new  ideas,  making  new  suggestions, 
finding  new  channels,  developing  new 
appeals,  uixm  which  the  advertiser  bases 
additional  advertising  and  makes  addi¬ 
tional  profit.  This  stimulation  is  of  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  the  publisher, 
effectivel'-  serves  the  advertiser,  and  is 
the  life-bl(HKl  of  advertising.” 

The  L'nion  Carbide  Company,  it  is 
stated,  is  aualified  by  charter  to  do  an 
advertising  business.  It  handles  technical 
and  industrial  advertising  of  various 
subsidiaries  of  the  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Company. 


New  Agency  Formed 

The  I^kewtHxl  Comet  .Advertising 
<.'onii)any  has  been  fornuxl  in  I^kewfxxl, 
X.  J.,  to  conduct  a  general  advertising 
Imsiness.  Directors  are  Kurt  Gloeck- 
ner,  N’ew  York ;  .Anton  Heinen,  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  Kmil  Fauer,  Maywixxl,  N'.J. 

Shirtcraft  Place*  Account 

The  Shirtcraft  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  maker  of  Shirtcraft  Shirts,  has 
apix)inted  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to 
direct  its  advertising. 


Adolph  Gobel  Appoints  Lesan 

.Adolph  Gobel,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


Roy  A.  Sorensen 

66T  MET  C.  W.  Muench,  president 

A  of  C.  W'endel  Muench  &  Co., 
('hicago  advertising  a.gency,  while  atteml- 
ing  Northwestern  University  evening 
classes  12  years  ago,”  says  Roy  .A. 
Sorensen,  now'  copy  chief  for  the  Muench 
organization. 

“Peculiarly  enough.”  he  continues, 
“our  business  ass<x:iation  dates  back  to 
an  occasion  when  lx)th  of  us  were  work¬ 
ing  overtime.  Perhaps  that  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  our  present  gratifying 
progress.  We  are  one  of  the  handful 
of  agencies  that  I  know  of  that  enjoyed 
a  healthy  expansion  of  business  during 
this  year.  We  acquired  a  new  hxration 
and  larger  quarters  and  raised  salaries! 
Everybody  in  our  company  knows  how  to 
work  hard  and  faithfully,  and  we  as  an 
organization  have  proven  that  a  business 
depression  can  actually  be  convertetl  into 
an  advertising  opportunity  for  clients.” 

Mr.  Sorensen  has  been  with  the 
Muench  Company  as  copy  chief  for  three 
years,  specializing  in  RkkI  accounts,  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines,  toilet  and  cosmetic 
items,  and  electrical  commodities. 

From  1916  to  1919  he  was  with  John¬ 
son,  Read  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  and 
was  in  the  copy  department  of  still 
another  Chicago  agency,  the  T  urner, 
Wagener  Company,  from  1919  to  1928, 
at  which  time  he  went  with  his  old 
friend  Muench. 

Roy  has  no  hobbies  other  than  prosaic 
golf  and  socking  a  handball,  but  he  in¬ 
dulges  lx)th  of  these  in  suflicient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  keep  his  muscles  nimble  and  his 
equator  normal. 

Women’s  Club  Sponsors  Course 

A  course  of  lectures  entitled  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  .Advertising,’  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  .Advertising 
Women,  will  be  given  on  18  Monday 
evenings  Ix'ginning  Jan.  4  at  the  Central 
Y.\\'.C..A..  1800  Arch  Street.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  speakers  are  all  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising. 

Munson  Joins  Agency 

Miller  Munson,  for  11  years  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hoover  Company, 
joined  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald.  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  on  Jan.  1  as  a 
memlH-r  of  the  executive  staff. 


Comptometer  To  Ayer 

The  Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing 
Company.  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  the 
Comptometer,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


Intourist  Names  Agency 

Intourist,  Inc.,  Russian  travel  bureau, 
has  apix>inted  Smith.  Sturgis  &  Moore. 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to  direct  its 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 


Insurance  Account  Placed 

The  Baer  &  Bigler  .Advertising 
Agency.  Cincinnati,  has  Iveen  awarded 
the  advertising  account  of  the  Western 
&  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  NAMED 


Eighteen  Appointed  for  Financial 
Advertisers  Association 

Organization  of  a  senior  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  completed,  Charles  H.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  president  of  the  association  and 
advertising  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Detroit,  announced  recently. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  association 
has  had  a  senior  advisory  council.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  meet  Feb.  12  and  13  in  New 
York  in  conjunction  with  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  council  is 
composed  of  15  members,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  past  presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  follows : 

Carl  A.  Gode,  Continental  Illinois 
Rank  &  Trust  Co.,  A.  E.  Bryson,  Halsey, 
Stuart  &  Co.,  Guy  W.  Cooke,  P'irst 
National  Bank,  and  Gaylord  S.  Morse, 
Central  Manufacturing  District  Bank,  all 
of  Chicago;  C.  F.  Berry,  Union  Guardian 
Trust  Co.,  Detroit;  Frank  L.  Blanchard, 
Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York; 
Fred  W.  Elsworth,  Hibernia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  New  Orleans;  M.  E.  Holder- 
ness.  First  National  Bank,  St.  Louis; 
Robert  J.  Izant,  Central  United  National 
Bank,  Cleveland ;  E.  H.  Kittredge,  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks,  Boston;  W.  R.  More¬ 
house,  Security-First  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles;  Ethel  B.  Scully,  Morris  F.  Fox 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Francis  H.  Sisson, 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Fred 
M.  Staker,  Commerce  Trust  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo,;  and  Charles  H.  Wetterau, 
American  National  Rank,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Constitution  Discussion  Deferred 

The  Dallas  Advertising  League,  meet¬ 
ing  Dec.  22  in  the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 
deferred  consideration  of  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  Tenth  District  Advertising 
Clubs,  with  which  the  league  is  asso¬ 
ciated.  Erie  M.  Racey,  president  of  the 
district  and  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
league,  said  that  the  Dallas  league  will 
consider  the  new  constitution  after  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  other  clubs  in  the 
district. 


New  York  Women  Offer  Course 

.An  eighteen-week  course  of  lectures 
in  the  “Fundamentals  of  Advertising” 
will  be  given  by  the  New  York  League 
of  Advertising  VN'omen  on  Thursday 
evenings,  beginning  Jan.  21.  The  New 
York  Times  club  room  will  be  used. 
Speakers  will  include  league  members 
and  others  actually  engaged  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising. 


New  Agency  In  Tampa 

Merchants  Advertising  I^eague,  Inc., 
has  been  organized  at  Tampa,  Ma.,  to 
conduct  an  advertising  agency.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  F".  L.  -Morris,  R.  B.  Bush 
and  T.  J.  Morris. 


Furniture  Account  To  Simpers 

The  Simpers  Company,  Philadelphia, 
is  now  handling  the  account  of  W.  A. 
Hathaway  Company,  New  York,  fine 
furniture  and  rugs. 


AUSTRALIA  OUTLOOK 


Powers  Say*  Conditions  Appear  Better 
for  Import  Business 

Advertising  and  economic  conditions 
in  Australia  are  expected  to  improve 
considerably  during  the  coming  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  from 
Melhotmte  Herald  by  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  publishers’  r^resentatives.  The 
elections  in  Australia  have  resulted  in 
renewed  optimism,  as  it  is  thought  the 
new  fiovernment  will  favor  policies 
more  favorable  to  business.  The  im¬ 
porters  especially  are  more  hopeful  of 
Jmproved  conditions.  Joshua  B.  Powers 
Inc.,  are  representatives  of  the  Herald 
of  Melbourne  and  ass<Kiated  publica¬ 
tions,  which  include — Sun  Xcti's-Picto- 
rial  of  Melbourne;  Adi’ertiser  of  .Ade¬ 
laide;  Chronicle  of  Adelaide;  fable 
Talk,  The  Listener-In,  Australian  Home 
Beautiful,  Aircraft  and  others. 


Joins  Pedlar  &  Ryan 

Arthur  E.  McElfresh,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  Mandel  Brothers  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York  department  store,  has  joined  P^lar 
&  Ryan,  New  York  agency. 


Scripps  Motor  Appoint* 

The  Scripns  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  marine  engines,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Holden,  McKinnev  &  Clark,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  that  city,  to  direct 
its  advertising  account,  effective  Feb.  1. 


AD  TIPS 


Advance  Advertitinf  Corporation,  2117  (*Qa^ 
antee  Title  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Will  make 
up  lUta  during?  January  unint;  macaxineii  aod 
trade  papera  on  the  Colaon  Company.  Elyria, 
Ohio,  maniifarturera  of  trueka.  caatera,  iovalkl 
chaira,  children’s  vehicles,  bicycles,  etc. 

Aubrey  A  Koore,  410  North  Michlftan  avenoe, 
Chicafto.  NewKpiipers  In  about  4.*»  towns  are 
beln^  used  on  Utt  Proflucts  Corp.  (Hit  Dye). 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Company,  221  North 
JjaSalle  street,  ChienKO.  Has  prepared  a  list  of 
newspapers  on  Ovaltine,  a  product  of  Wander  ft 
Company.  ChicaKo. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  2:u>  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chioairo.  Now  hnndlini;  the  account  of 
Ituena  Skin  Tonic,  a  product  of  Jean  Wallace 
Butler  Co.,  Chicago. 

Evans  Aaaociates.  Ino.,  22.*!  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chlcufto.  Handling  the  account  of  Grin* 
nell  Washing  Machine  Company,  Grinnell.  la. 

Gale  &  Fietsch,  233  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Now  handling  the  following  accounts: 
Burlington  Willow  Ware  shops  (baskets),  gen¬ 
eral  publications:  LeGear  Medicine  Company, 
(dog,  poultry  and  stock  remedies),  newspapers 
and  magazines;  C.  A.  Mosso  Isalmratories,  (Oil 
of  Salt),  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Associates.  Inc., 
744  North  Fourth  street,  Milwaukee.  Will  make 
up  lists  during  January,  using  trade  pa[>era. 
exiHirt  publications,  and  direct  by  mail  on 
BUickhawk  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wls,,  manufacturers  of  automobile  wrenches. 

Kattenon*Forarty*Jordan  Company.  Inc.,  :{07 
No.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  January,  using  newspapers,  posters 
and  trade  paiiers  on  Premier  Malt  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Malt. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
January  using  newspa|>ers.  magazines,  and  trade 
papers  on  Wrigley  Pharmaceutical  Company. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  manufacturers  of  Spear¬ 
mint  Anti-Fermentative  Tooth  Paste. 


When  PI  anning  Your  Newspaper  Plant 

An  executive's  time  is  too  valuable  to  work  with  a 
building  organization  that  is  unfamiliar  with  news¬ 
paper  problems  and  requirements. 

Employment  of  our  services  will  save  you  time  and 
money  in  construction,  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

Newspaper  Architects  A  Engineers 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


TTfOMEN  whose  thoughts  of  Christ- 
Wmas  shopping  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  investigators  bearing 
bwidets  full  of  questions  atout  what  they 
wanted  to  buy  and  what  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay,  learned  the  explanation  Dec. 
26  when  Macy’s  of  New  York  and  Bam¬ 
berger’s  of  Newark  published  a  joint 
adveftisenient  announcing  that  "Our 
January  Sales  are  being  planned  by 
20,469  women.” 

Questions  had  covered  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  home  furnishings,  and  numerous 
other  kinds  of  department  store  goods, 
but  no  hint  was  given  as  to  the  store  or 
stores  promoting  the  survey.  On  the 
I  contrary,  women  were  asked  what  store 
I  they  would  prefer  to  patronize  if  the 
go(is  they  wanted  were  advertised  in 
January  sales.  Other  (luestions  asked 
what  were  considered  fair  prices  for 
various  kinds  of  gtxxls.  Still  others 
were  such  as  whether  one  would  prefer 
two  $5  pairs  of  shoes  to  one  $10  pair. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  research  organization,  and  the 
plan  may  Im?  continued  indefinitely,  it  is 
stated. 

“Now  we  know  without  any  guess¬ 
work,  what  the  women  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  want  us  to  sell  in  Janu¬ 
ary,”  said  the  Macy-Bamberyer  adver¬ 
tisement.  “If  you  were  one  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed,  watch  throughout  the  month 
of  January  to  see  how  your  requirements 
tallied  with  those  of  all  the  other  thou¬ 
sands  we  saw. 

"If  you  were  not  interviewed,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  time.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
we  will  send  someone  to  see  you  to  find 
out  what  you  want  to  buy.  Or  come 
into  the  store  and  go  to  our  personal 
shopping  bureau  where  trained  inter¬ 
viewers  will  be  ready  to  record  your 
opinions.  VVe  will  do  our  best  to  in¬ 
clude  what  you  have  asked  for,  in  our 
sales.” 

*  ^  * 

I  ^^HILh'  mortality  in  1931  has  been 
‘  "  heavy  among  the  smaller  advertising 

agencies,  the  well-established  firms  have 
come  through  1931  in  good  shape  finan¬ 
cially,  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  .Association  of  Advertising 
A^ncies,  commented  this  week.  He 
estimated  that  shrinkage  of  linage  had 
result^  in  a  decrease  of  about  25  per 
cent  in  gross  revenue  for  agencies  in 
general,  some  mitigating  factors  l)eing 
the  year’s  gain  in  radio  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  and  certain  fees  that  are  not 
based  on  the  15  per  cent  commission. 

The  Four-A  theory  is  that  billings  of 
$200,0(K)  a  year  are  about  the  minimum 
on  which  an  effective  agency  can  f>e 
maintained,  although  of  cour.se  many 
agencies  fall  far  short  of  that.  In  fact, 
only  about  200  of  the  country’s  1,400 
agencies  reach  that  figure,  it  is  believed. 
Mr.  Benson  pointed  out  that  an  agency 
with  $100,000  of  billings  might  be  crip¬ 
pled  or  put  out  of  existence  by  a  year 
in  which  billings  dropped  to  $t}0,WX); 
while  an  agency  with  billings  of  $500,0(K) 
a  year  might  suffer  as  large  a  percent- 
igf  of  loss  yet  still  would  be  able  to 
tighten  up  and  maintain  its  organization. 

♦  •  ♦ 

ALTHOUGH  copy  for  Automobile 
Sh()w  sections  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  is  late  this  year,  advertising  men 
are  optimistic  as  to  the  amount  of  linage 
to  be  exi)ectcd.  One  newspaperman  in 
charge  of  automobile  advertising  said  this 
w^k  it  was  likely  copy  in  his  si)ecial 
roitioii  would  bulk  slightly  larger  than 
m  1931  since  the  api)earance  of  new  lines 
fats  and  radical  changes  in  others 
will  give  manufacturers  much  to  tell. 
He  had  the  impression  that  the  motor 
makers  would  u.se  enough  .space  to  make 
a  strong  bid  for  business  in  the  oiKMiing 
tenths  of  the  year,  and  then  determine 
their  further  jxilicy  by  results. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  this  is 
me  forecast  of  the  Union  Trust  t'om- 
P^y>  Cleveland,  that  19.12  production 
Will  reach  3,(X)(),0(X)  automobiles,  an  in- 
2()  per  cent  over  the  indicated 
1931  output,  providing  there  is  improve- 
ment  in  general  business  conditions.  The 
!®''^,ast  is  made  in  the  bank’s  monthly. 
Trade  Winds. 


TT  IS  easy  to  sympathize  w'ith  the  mo- 
tive  of  Theodore  F.  MacManus,  head 
of  the  l>etroit  advertising  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  in  his  projKisal  that  the 
leading  publishers  of  the  nation  combine 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  or  editorial  column 
to  editorial  column,  in  promoting,  with 
all  their  power,  a  program  to  end  the 
depression. 

But  as  one  studies  Mr.  MacManus’ 
proposal,  outlined  in  a  letter  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  editors,  it  takes  on  the  shape  of  a 
rather  familiar  plea  in  times  of  stress — 
the  plea  that  newspapers  unite  to  march 
public  opinion  in  a  goose-step  down  the 
path  ixiinted  out  by  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts.  F.ven  if  the  newspapers  could  do 
it,  there  is  univer.sally  recognized  danger 
in  the  implied  shutting  off  of  dissenting 
opinions.  Mr.  MacManus,  it  is  true,  in¬ 
sists  that  editors  would  be  convinced, 
not  coerced,  but  he  adds;  “The  major 
expressions  themselves  must  of  course  be 
alike  in  every  appearance — or  at  least 
agree  in  fundamentals  for  personal  ex¬ 
pressions  by  the  editor.” 

The  letter  calls  for  the  sifting  and 
sorting  tif  ideas  by  a  central  bureau  of 
experts  made  up  of  leaders  in  industry, 
finance,  and  political  relations,  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  editorial  bureau.  The  two 
bureaus  would  agree,  in  effect,  upon  an 
editorial  policy  for  all  the  participating 
newspai)ers. 

Says  Mr.  MacManus’  letter,  in  part : 

“If  the  day-by-day  influence  of  the 
leading  publishers  of  the  nation  could  fie 
combined  and  commandeered  and  then 
concentrated  upon  a  definite  corrective 
and  curative  program — patriotic,  non¬ 
partisan,  and  unselfish  in  its  character — 
business  recovery  w'ould  be  speeded  by  at 
least  three  years. 

“The  thing  we  are  facing  now  is  more 
terrible  in  its  potentialities  than  war — 
the  need  for  unity  of  purpose  greater 
than  any  war  can  advance — the  appeal 
to  true  patriotism  and  the  abatement  of 
partisan  and  selfish  interest  more 
ixiignant  than  any  we  have  heard  in  our 
history. 

“.All  we  need  is  a  set  of  correctives 
and  cures,  and  a  medium  vast  enough  to 
promulgate  them  and  create  a  solid 
battering-ram  of  public  opinion  which 
will  storm  the  walls  of  legislation  and 
finance  and  compel  concerted  action.” 
m  *  * 

AND  now  comes  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  tournament  of  the  Winter 
Golf  League  of  Advertising  Interests,  to 
be  held  at  .Augusta,  (ia.,  Jan.  23-.30.  R.  P. 
Clayberger,  president,  will  open  the 
tournament  officially  on  Monday,  Jan.  25, 
by  driving  the  first  ball,  a  $.5  gold  piece 
lieing  offered  to  the  caddy  wh()  retrieves 
it.  Final  rounds  for  both  men  and 
women  will  l)e  held  Friday.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  and  additional  events  will  be  held 
on  the  two  Saturdays,  while  trimmings 
on  the  program  include  mixed  foursomes 
on  Jan.  24.  nutting  contests  daily,  and 
award  of  the  Presbrey  cup,  presented 
by  Frank  Pre.sbrey,  who  won  it  at  the 
first  tournament. 


Coeur  d’Alene 

is  the  metropolis  and  the  center  of 
all  commercial  activity  in 

THE  RICH 
IDAHO 

PANHANDLE 

THE  COEUR  D’ALENE 

PRESS 

cnrr.ving  more  K<h>(I  Advertlslna  than  all 
competitors.  roml>lne<l.  is  the  only  paper 
which  can  blanket  this  rich  field. 

PirH»  Aiirert Inert  Buy  Resultl 

A  SCRIPP.S- CAN  FIELD 

N  E  W  8  I>  A  P  E  R 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
National  Repretentativet 


oncentrate 

your  advertising 

dollar  where  you 

can  get  most  results 


I N  THESE  D.\YS  wlirn  markets  are  carefully 
Studied  for  definite  results,  Indiana  should  be 
given  special  attention.  The  Hoosiers,  even  in 
these  times,  are  still  busily  engaged  in  earning 
comfortable  incomes,  even  though  they  have  felt 
the  effects  of  the  nation’s  economic  readjustment 

While  tliey  are  compelled  to  work  a  little  harder, 
and  perhaps  economize  here  and  there,  their  high 
standards  of  living  continue  on  the  same  former 
level.  After  all,  Indiana  is  the  center  of  the 
nation’s  industrial  and  agricultural  activity,  and 
the  wheels  of  commerce  continue  to  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  incomes  to  enable  all  to  maintain  their 
normal  purchasing  power. 

Indiana  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  profitable  markets  in  1932.  Concentrate  your 
advertising  on  that  market  and  use  its  leading  daily 
newspapers  and  your  advertising  dollar  will  go  a 
long  ways  in  sales  and  advertising  profits. 


Circu¬ 

lation 


••Columbus  Republican  . (E)  4,802 

••Crawfordsville  Journal  &  Review. ,.  (M&E)  7,562 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . (E)  48,492 

••Indianapolis  News  . (E)  132,562 

ttindianapolis  Star  . (M)  115,789 

ttindianapolis  Star  . (S)  140,427 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier . (E^M)  24,171 

••.Marion  Leader-Tribune  (^bronicle. .  ( M&E.)  18,087 

••Marion  (ffironicle  Tribune . (S)  16,165 

••Miincie  Star . (M)  23,371 

••Muncie  .Star  . (S)  15,252 

ttSbelbyville  Democrat  . (E)  3,953 

••South  Bend  News-Times . (E)  28,009 

••South  Bend  News-Times . (S)  27,041 

••South  Bend  Tribune . (S)  29,003, ..  .(E)  30,201 


••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  WILL  DRAW 
SCORES  OF  REPORTERS  TO  GENEVA 

Parley  Will  Mark  Actual  Beginning  of  a  “Noble  Experiment” 
With  Sixty-three  Nations  Participating  —  Elaborate 
Preparations  Being  Made  for  Delegates  and  Press 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publisher 


GEN'EVA,  Dec.  21. — The  biggest  story 
since  the  armistice  is  due  to  “break” 
in  Geneva  early  in  February  when  the 
International  Conference  for  Limitation 
and  Reduction  of  armaments,  or  the 
“Disarmament  Conference”  as  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  called,  is  convened  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Arthur  Henderson,  former 
foreign  minister  of  Great  Britain. 

The  story  of  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  is  going  to  be  big  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  b'irst,  it  marks  the  actual  beginning 
of  a  “noble  exi)eriment,”  and  experiment 
far  nobler  than  America’s  effort  to  real¬ 
ize  national  prohibition.  Changing  the 
appetite  of  a  part  of  a  nation  in  itself  is 
a  stupenduous  task,  but  trying  to 
change  the  habits  of  nations,  habits  ac¬ 
quired  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  in¬ 
grained  through  struggles  for  national 
and  individual  existences,  is  a  different 
thing.  Not  that  the  idea  of  "hamnjering 
swords  into  ploughsliares”  is  anything 
new ;  it  has  been  advocated  since  pre- 
Biblical  days.  It  is  convincing  peoples 
and  nations  that  they  can  discard  arma¬ 
ments  entirely  and  trust  to  reason  in 
international  affairs,  just  as  they  trust 
to  social  dictates,  courts  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  national  affairs,  that  is  going  to 
be  difficult. 

Add  to  this  the  entrenched  interests — 
which  nobody  can  deny  exist — the  glori¬ 
ous  traditions  of  the  British  Navy:  the 
martial  spirit  bequeathed  by  Napoleon  to 
the  French  army;  the  fervid  militarism 
that  Benito  Mussolini  is  instilling  in  the 
rising  Italian  generation  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  discontent  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Germans  over  burdensome  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  All  these  factors,  and  more,  have 
to  be  overcome,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan's 
hopes  of  carving  out  a  mighty  Oriental 
Empire  in  the  Far  East  for  the  dreamed- 
of  future  war  between  brown  and  white, 
or  Bolshevik  Russia’s  ambition  for  a 
class  revolution  on  a  world-wide  scale- - 
an  ambition  that  has  been  all  but  dis¬ 
carded  by  Official  Moscow  but  which  is 
still  the  aim  of  the  Third  Internationale. 

.\dvance  information  received  at  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
indicates  that  around  3,000  delegates  from 
63  countries,  which  have  been  invited  to 
participate,  will  come  to  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  parley.  The  55  states  members  of 
the  League,  and  eight  others,  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Egypt,  Afghanistan, 
Brazil,  hxuador,  Hedjaz,  and  Turkey, 
will  send  to  Geneva  anywhere  from  one 
to  more  than  250  representatives  each. 

Accommodations  are  l>eing  prepared 
for  a  minimum  of  500  journalists,  not  to 
include  the  publicists,  propagandists, 
philanthropists,  and  other  “hangers  on” 
who  make  tietieva  the  objective  of  their 
annual  hegiras. 

Whether  or  not  the  “public”  will  have 
been  amply  prepared  for  the  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  is  a  mooted  question. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
“public”  will  be  fully  informed.  Besides 
the  varittus  press  associations — Reuters, 
Rengo,  Havas,  the  .\ssociated  Press, 
International  News  Service,  the  I’niteil 
Press,  British  United  Press,  Wollf’s 
Agency,  Stepbani,  the  Fabri  Agency, 
Tass  (the  Russian  Soviet  News  Service), 
the  Exchange  Telegraph  and  several 
others — two  .American  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems  will  have  their  announcers  on  the 
scene.  For  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  which  has  already  “broken 
in”  on  (leneva,  William  G.  Hard  will 
be  on  hand.  Frederick  William  Wile 
will  give  the  listeners-in  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  hook-up  his  interpretation  of  what  is 
transpiring.  The  movie  news  reels  also 
have  made  reservations  and  will  transmit 
to  all  corners  of  the  world  talking  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  prominent  statesmen  have 
to  say  on  disarmament. 

Although  the  conference  is  still  several 
weeks  distant,  practically  every  available 
hotel  room  in  Geneva  has  been  reserved. 


Accustomed  to  handling  overflowing 
crowds  during  the  League  Assemblies, 
the  Geneva  authorities  are  determined 
not  to  be  caught  unprepared.  Three  new 
hotels  will  open  with  the  conference. 

In  order  to  keep  the  conference  in 
Geneva  the  cantonal  authorities  have  also 
built  a  new  Disarmament  Hall,  as  an 
annex  to  the  League  Secretariat.  This 
structure  contains  two  conference  salons, 
bureaus,  document  rooms,  press  rooms, 
etc.  Forty-two  special  sound-proof  tele¬ 
phone  cabins,  connecting  directly  with 
every  corner  of  the  world — Paris,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Rome,  Washington,  Buenos  Aires — 
have  been  installed  while  instantaneous 
wireless  and  cable  and  telegraph  service 
will  be  available. 

For  the  further  comfort  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  newspai^rmen,  visitors  and 
delegates  the  Municipal  Kursaal  will  be 
transformed  into  a  “Conference  Club” 
and  guest  facilities  to  the  International 
Club,  will  l)e  extended  to  visitors.  Either 
the  Paris  or  Vienna  Opera  will  open  the 
Geneva  Opera  season. 

For  information  of  journalists  and 
others  intending  to  “cover”  the  confer¬ 
ence,  advance  reservations  of  important 
delegations  have  been  made  as  follows : 

American  Delegation;  Hotels  Les 
Bergues  and  Russie. 

British  Delegation :  Hotel  Beau  Rivage 
and  Hotel  Richemond. 

German  Delegation :  Hotels  Metropole, 
Victoria  and  Les  Bergues. 

French  Delegation:  Hotel  Les  Bergues 
and  Hotel  Richemond. 

Japanese  Delegation :  Hotels  Metropole, 
Ecu  and  Touring-Balance. 

Italian  Delegation :  Hotel  Belluvuc 
and  Hotel  De  La  Paix. 

Spanish  Delegation:  Hotel  Carlton. 

The  Russian  delegation,  always  a 
thorny  problem  for  the  Geneva  authori¬ 
ties  because  of  the  determination  of  the 
Swiss  Police  never  to  let  a  Bolshevik- 
get  out  of  sight  (Switzerland  still  has 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.)  has  been  accommodated  by 
placing  private  apartments  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Communists.  The  chief 
Moscow  delegate,  Maxim  Litvinoff,  for¬ 
eign  minister,  will  be  housed  on  Quai 
Woodrow  Wilson  while  his  colleagues 
will  be  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Practically  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
League  Secretariat,  which  numbers 
around  400  will  be  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  League’s  Information  Section, 
particularly,  will  be  utilized. 

To  follow  the  entire  proceedings  would 
be  practically  impftssible  for  a  single 
correspondent.  Many  news  agencies  and 
cosmopolitan  papers  consequently  have 


III  Detroit,  The  Free  Press 
permits  advertising  to  contact 
buying  power  at  its  source. 
For  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  city  circulation  of  this 
newspaper  is  concenlrated  in 
those  districts  from  which 
comes  approximately  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  city’s  purchases  in 
volume  of  dollars. 
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BUSINESS  MEN  WAIT  TABLE 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

Business  men,  bankers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  turned  waiters 
to  dish  out  a  turkey  dinner  to  more 
than  250  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
newspaper  boys  at  the  36th  annual 
Christmas  dinner  given  by  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth,  owner  of  the  Press. 

The  big  event,  with  a  motion 
picture  and  candy  as  side  attrac¬ 
tions  took  place  in  the  Y.M.CLA. 


assigned  an  entire  corps  of  newspaper¬ 
men  to  the  conference.  During  the  open¬ 
ing  week  there  will  be  plenary  sessions 
at  the  Electoral  Palace,  where  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  held  annually.  Some  50 
spokesmen  of  as  many  delegations  will 
enunciate  their  “National  Platforms,” 
whereafter  the  conference  will  get  down 
to  business. 

.•\t  least  four  separate  commissions  are 
exiiected  to  meet  simultaneously — the 
military,  naval,  aerial  and  political 
groups.  If  possible  verbatim  records 
will  be  taken  by  the  League’s  steno¬ 
graphic  staff,  and  transactions  will  be 
.simultaneous.  English  and  French  will 
be  the  official  languages. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
definitely  how  long  the  conference  will 
last ;  the  League’s  preparations  count  on 
at  least  six  or  seven  months.  Practically 
graphic  staff,  and  translations  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  first  fortnight. 

In  its  final  analysis,  the  1932  confer¬ 
ence  is  simply  the  first  step  towards  dis¬ 
armament  in  accordance  with  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  pledges ;  no  one  expects  it  to  be 
more.  Its  political  implications,  never¬ 
theless  are  of  incalculable  importance. 
Europe,  especially,  stands  at  the  cross¬ 
road.  .\head,  perhaps  permanent  peace. 
Behind,  the  (Did  Order  all  over  again. 


W.  R.  EWALD  IN  DETROIT 

William  R.  Evald,  for  the  past  year 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  for  D.  L.  Ward  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  opening  an  office  in 
I>etroit  as  representative  in  Michigan 
and  northern  Ohio  for  Lorenzen  & 
Thompson,  publishers’  representatives. 
For  11  years  he  was  with  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  in  Detroit,  and  is  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  .America  as  well  as  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association. 


I  OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

DUPLEX 

Super-Duty  Units 
I  Tubulars 

I  Flatbeds 

I  Each  press  designed  and 

I  built  espedally  for  the 

needs  it  serves,  a  special¬ 
ized  pressroom  equipment 
for  every  range  of  news- 
paper  press  requirement. 


Recent  purchasers  say: 

“No  press  we  know  of  equals  Du¬ 
plex  Unit  Type.” 

“Our  Sextuple  justifies  all  you 
claimed.” 

“Duplex  Units  give  a  complete 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  low  cost.” 
"Thoroughly  investigated  all  unit 
presses — and  bought  Duplex.” 
“After  visiting  all  press  manu- 
!  facturing  plants,  I  consider  Duplex 
the  best.” 

"We  are  sold  on  Duplex  because 
!  investigation  convinced  us.” 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


DANIELS  MAY  RUN 

N.  C.  Editor  Indicate*  He  Might  B* 
Available  as  Gubernatorial  Nomiae* 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and  publisher 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  in^ 
dicat^  last  week  that  he  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor  of  .North  Carolina  in  1932. 

To  a  delegation  from  Pitt  County  Mr 
Daniels  said ; 

“Every  inclination  of  my  nature,  every 
private  interest,  and  indeed  niy  high 
sense  of  the  public  service  I  could  render 
tells  me  that  I  can  serve  best  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair.  Vet  I  would  not  be  frank 
if  I  did  not  say  that  your  apiieal  compels 
me  to  weigh  very  carefully  the  calls, 
very  nearly  related,  so  as  to  wisely  de¬ 
termine  what  is  my  duty  in  this  serious 
situation  in  the  life  of  our  beloved  com¬ 
monwealth.” 

.Mr^  Daniels  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  W  ilson. 


BACKING  SALARY  CUT 

When  opposition  developed  against  the 
plan  of  the  Board  of  Siqiervisors  of 
\\  estchester  County,  N.  Y..  to  slash  sala¬ 
ries  of  all  county  employes  by  10  per 
cent,  Hugh  W.  Roljertson.  head  of  the 
County  News  Bureau,  of  W  hite  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  began  a  series  of  articles  compar¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  county  government  in 
Westchester  with  other  counties  in  the 
state.  Two  articles  in  this  series  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  past  week,  and  more 
will  appear  in  the  near  future. 


ART  DIRECTOR  FIRE  HERO 

VN’eston  Jenney,  head  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Ei’cring  Enterprise  art  depart¬ 
ment,  recently  rescued  an  aged  man  from 
a  blazing  house.  Noticing  smoke  coming 
from  a  house  while  on  his  way  to  work, 
Jenney  shouted  to  a  truck  driver  to  turn 
in  an  alarm  and  then  entered  the  house  to 
warn  the  residents.  He  aided  Fred  Bam- 
icoat  downstairs  to  safety.  The  fire 
caused  heavy  damage. 


GOOD  NEWS  11 


...  8  passenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  bjr  The 

Des  Moines  Register 

and  Tribune 

"Thm  Newspaper  Iowa  Depends-  Upon" 


240,844  Daily  A.B.C. 


All  Line  Composing 
Machines 
Are  Not  Alike 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 
INTERTYPE 
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\EW  CEREAL  PRODUCT  INTRODUCED 
SPEEDILY  WITH  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

“Popa,”  Advertised  in  More  Than  Eighty  Midwest  Dailies, 
Now  Has  80  Per  Cent  Distribution  in  Four  States — 
Campaign  Will  Be  Continued  in  1932 

NEWSPAI’KK  advertising  in  more  matter  on  other  promotional  plans,  and 
than  dailies  throughout  Illinois*  letters  from  Mr.  Kellogg  and  William 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  has  played  I->-  Mcjunkin,  president  ot  the  agency  m 

, _ ^ — - charge  of  the  campaign. 

W  hen  the  dealer  campaign  was  over, 
the  company  continued  .sampling  over  the 
e  AIN  foods  radio,  through  novelty  advertisements  in 

Ww  nV**  IWwaJ*  {Ee  newspapers  and  on  billboards,  house- 

to-house  crews  and  store  demonstrators. 

I  UVwKtaatMUU  I  jEe  campaign  is  to  be  resumed  in  the 

rniddle  west  following  the  holiday  season 
ytr  -  IwOOS*  and  new  markets  are  to  lie  ojiened  up 

I  /  KK!  'S  ‘luring  1932,  according  to  present  plans  of 

^  n  ,  SPRINGFIELD  UNIONS  ELECT 

-  Springfield  (Mass.)  printing  pressmen 
-  ^  H elected  Raymond  Costine  of  the 

4  \§r  f  Sprinn field  Union  president  of  the  local 

'P  filfl  •'  l^ranch.  Mr.  Costine  succeeds  Charles 
•  T  mlQ  i'  Williston  who  has  lieen  president  for 
four  years.  Kenneth  I.  Taylor  of  the 
Sfirini! field  Daily  News  has  been  elected 

t  |  president  of  the  typographical  union.  He 

is  only  24,  and  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
office. 

PRINTED  MOST  LOCALS 

i  The  IVayeross  Journal-Herald  led 

I  EHsHTSEESSsir  daily  newspapers  of  the  smaller  Georgia 

1  cities  in  the  amount  of  local  editorials 

and  editorial  page  features  it  printed 
n  nA  nil  during  a  representative  week’s  issues,  ac- 

cording  to  a  survey  completed  by  stu- 
.A.  dents  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 

Ttw  N»w  WHOU  0»AIN  tfoktort  food*  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 

^  - - - .Athens. 

Newspaper  ropy  which  introduced  - 

Fops  in  middlewest.  AIDED  BOYS’  CLUB 

.  .  .  .  ...  James  R  Wales,  managing  editor 

a  prominent  part  in  capturing  a  retai  g^^^eley  (Cal.)  Gacelte,  presided  dur- 
mrket  for  a  new  wheat  and  r'ce  cerral  ■  j^e  presentation  recently  of  a  skit 
&  T  '"^"‘^factured  by  featuring  “Gazette  Day”  at  the  Berkeley 

Fo(^town  Kitchens,  Inc.,  and  first  intro-  ^igh  Twelve  Club.  Harold  W'.  Johnson. 


OFFERED  TO  TAKE  PRODUCE 
FOR  ARREARS-NO  RESPONSE 
TRA  A.  NICHOLS,  editor  of  the 
^  Iowa  Falls  (la.)  Hardin  County 
Citizen,  several  weeks  ago  ad¬ 
dressed  personal  letters  to  75 
farmer-subscribers  who  were  in 
arrears,  saying  he  would  accept 
their  produce  at  prevaili.ng  market 
prices  to  apply  upon  their  sub¬ 
scription  and  promising  to  donate 
the  produce  to  charity. 

He  has  not  had  a  response  to 
his  offer. 


MOZLEY  HOST  TO  STAFF 

The  annual  Christmas  party  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  staffs  of  the  North 
Shore  Daily  Journal,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
was  held  on  Tuesday  night,  Dec.  22,  at 
the  home  of  .■Advertising  Manager 
George  Mozley.  A  complete  program 
of  activities  was  carried  out,  and  Treas¬ 
urer  John  T.  Collins  acted  as  Santa 
Claus. 

DAILY’S  BUREAU  MOVED 

Removal  of  the  office  of  the  Fall  River 
bureau  of  the  Providence  Journal,  from 
45  Main  street  to  18  Bedford  street  was 
recently  announced.  The  quarters  now 
are  in  one  of  the  new'  buildings  in  the 
center  of  the  citv. 


KANSAS  GROUPS  TO  MEET 

Pres*  end  Editorial  Assn*,  to  Con¬ 
vene  Jointly  in  Wichita,  Jan.  15-16 

The  Kansas  Press  Association  and  the 
Kansas  Editorial  .Association  will  meet 
jointly  in  Wichita,  Jan.  15-16  for  their 
annual  sessions. 

Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
newspapers  and  printing  concerns  are 
cooperating  on  the  entertainment,  with 
George  Gillen,  manager  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  at  Wichita  as  general 
chairman.  A  dinner  will  be  given  the 
first  night  of  the  meeting. 

John  Redmond,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association,  and  O.  L. 
Little,  executive  secretary,  were  in  the 
city  recently  to  complete  arrangements. 

ORGANIZE  ADVERTISING  PLAN 

Officials  of  the  Intermountain  and  the 
Inland  Empire  hotel  associations  with 
members  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
intermountain-northwestern  area,  have 
voted  to  consolidate  their  organizations 
for  the  puriHise  of  building  up  a  strong 
association  which  will  undertake  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaigns. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  JAN.  18 

The  Chicaf/o  Daily  Nnvs’  8th  annual 
cooking  and  homemakers’  school  will 
open  Jan.  18.  Sessions  will  be  held  in 
three  sections  of  the  citv. 


duced  last  Septeml)er. 


city  editor,  and  Howard  Sipc,  reporter. 


ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


TELETYPEWRITER  SERVICE 


.After  nearly  four  months  of  intensive  program.  Friend  W. 

^vertising  and  sampling,  jobbers  report  Rjehardson,  president  of  the  Alameda 
80  per  cent  distribution  m  both  independ-  Times-Star,  was  a  guest  of  honor. 

ent  and  chain  store  outlets  in  the  four  _ ^ _ 

mid-western  states.  The  new  wheat  and  PUBLICATIONS’  GROUP  ELECTS 
rice  cereal  is  now  reported  to  be  selling  ,  , 

as  well  in  this  territory  as  any  similar  .  ^he  Oregon  Trade  and  Class  Journal 
product.  Association,  in  session  at  Portland  re- 

The  size  of  the  newspaper  schedule  following  officers ; 

used  in  connection  with  this  sales  drive  Sonjlheim.  publisher, 

ranks  the  Chicago  company  with  the  A president;  C.  C.  Crow, 

large  advertisers  of  cereals.  In  Chicago  publisher.  Crow  j  Pofi/if  Cna.f/  I^umber 
it  uses  four  English  and  two  foreign  .vice-president ;  H.  V\.  Burton, 

dailies  for  a  weekly  advertisement  of  advertising  manager,  hour  L  Lumber 
100  to  1,250  lines.  News,  secretary-treasurer. 

“Newspapers  have  done  the  entire  job,  _  vrs  w  addv 

outside  the  large  cities,  where  poster  *'•  vviuli  makki 

advertising  and  radio  have  been  used,”  The  engagement  of  Andrew  Foust 
stated  C.  L.  Searcy,  vice-president  of  Wiley,  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
the  Mcjunkin  Advertising  Company,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chicago  agency  conducting  the  cam-  Heerl  Schott,  was  announced  in  Cincin- 
pa^n.  nati  last  week.  Mr.  Wiley  is  the  second 

The  keynote  of  the  newspaj^r  adver-  son  of  William  F.  Wiley,  Enquirer  gen- 
tismg  is  “shotgun”  copy,  using  every  eral  manager. 

argument  except  price  and  vitamins.  _ 

nneat  Pops  presented  the  only 
cereal  that  can  be  used  cooked  or  un- 
cwked.  John  L.  Kellogg  is  president  of 
the  new 

To  encourage  sampling  in  families  with 
small  children,  the  company  used  full- 

^lor  half-pages  _  in  10  newspapers  in  I 

December,  featuring  a  child’s  game.  Pops 

Merry-Go-Round,  for  two  box  tops 

10  cents.  Newspapers  on  this  list,  which 

included  territory  surrounding  the  four 

states  mentioned,  were:  Chicago  Tribune, 

American  Home  Journal  edition  of  Chi- 
c<i90  American.  Indianapolis  Star,  Louis- 
T  -L  ^^'"’’^^'■lot^rnal,  M  inneapolis 
Htbune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  St.  Paul  / 

IJtspatch  &•  Pioneer  Press,  Milwaukee  m  m  I 

leurnal,  Omaha  ll’orld-Herald  and  Des  J  m  m 

■notnes  Register-Tribune.  J  M  m  M 

The  first  sampling  was  done  through  A  ■  1  ,1 
tiealers  in  Chicago,  the  teaser  advertise-  ■SIM  ' 

ftents  appearing  Sept.  12  to  15,  prior  to  ^  M  M  M  ^ 

^nouncement  copy  on  Sept.  16,  inviting  M  M  ^ 

consumers  to  "Say  Pops  to  your  grocer  •  % 

*na_  see  what  you  get.”  Salesmen  intro-  ^  J 

^mg  the  product  presented  proofs  of  7 

newspaper  advertisements,  descriptive  e>r2^^V 


The  Bell  System  offers  to  the 
public  a  new  Teletypewriter  Ser¬ 
vice.  Any  subscriber  to  this  service 
may  be  connected,  through  the  tele¬ 
typewriter  “central,”  to  any  other 
subscriber,  whether  he  be  around 
the  corner  or  across  the  continent. 
Subscribers  can  type  back  and 
forth  hy  wire,  for  short  or  long 
periods,  just  as  they  now  hold 
conversations  by  telephone. 

This  important  develojiment  for 
the  business  world  parallels  the 
otlier  progress  wliich  is  constantly 
being  made  in  the  telephone  art. 

Messages,  inquiries,  reports  — 
typed  in  one  office  —  are  instantly 
and  accurately  reproduced  on  the 
other  subscriber’s  teletypewriter. 
Typewritten  copies  made  by  both 
sending  and  receiving  machines  are 
I  available  for  permanent  records. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  new 
service,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
existing  private  line  teletypewriter 


service,  is  that  any  subscriber  may 
ask  for  any  other  subscriber  and  be 
connected  immediately. 

Further  information  about  this 
new  development  in  nation-wide 
communication  will  be  furnished 
gladly  by  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
Business  Office. 


Teletypewriter  Serviee  provides 
two-way  communication. 

Speed  of  conneetion  is  as  fast  as 
telephone  service. 

A  typewritten  record,  one  or  more 
copies,  is  pnxluced  simultane¬ 
ously  by  l)oth  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  machines. 

Material  tran.smitted  may  be  re¬ 
corded  on  forms  if  desired. 

Teletypewriters  are  like  ordinary 
typewriters  in  appearance. 

Teletypewriters  can  be  operated 
by  any  one  who  can  operate  a 
typewriter. 

You  can  use  Teletypewriter  Ser¬ 
vice  any  time  you  need  it. 

A  most  economical  form  of  record 
communication. 


\americas  telephone  and  telegraph  company 
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UR  OVN  VORir> 

or  LetTbRS 


IN  ‘'Only  Yesterday”  (Harpers) 
Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  associate  ^itor 
of  Harpers  Magazine,  has  delved  deep 
into  newspaper  and  magazine  files  and 
into  books  to  try  to  find  the  historical 
significance  of  the  decade  1920-3<).  The 
headline  news  of  the  period,  and  the 
“inside”  features  of  the  newspapers, 
which  to  Mr.  Allen  charted  the  foibles 
and  fashions  of  a  comparatively  liappy, 
carefree  and  reckless  nation,  are  here  in 
this  book  translated  into  a  chronological 
record,  not  only  of  events,  but  of  moods 
and  reactions.  The  result  is  an  extremely 
happy  one;  Mr.  Allen  has  chosen  his 
material  judiciously,  and  has  presented 
it  clearly,  lightly  and  in  an  entertaining 
st>'le. 

He  starts  his  account  in  May,  1919, 
six  months  after  the  Armistice.  The 
Sew  York  Daily  News  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  The  ]>apers  were  full  of  the 
sensational  flight  of  the  Navy  seaplane 
NC-4,  across  the  Atlantic  via  the  Azores; 
not  yet  had  the  ocean  been  spanned  in 
a  single  hop.  Women’s  skirts  were  six 
inches  from  the  floor.  Henry  Ford  was 
suing  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  libel. 

The  book  ends  with  the  deafening 
crash  of  the  stock  market  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  deflation  period.  In  the 
intervening  pages  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  important  news,  once  dashed  off  by 
reporters  and  editorial  writers  in  the 
spirit  of  the  moment,  and  read  in  the 
same  mood,  and  now,  alas,  the  subject 
of  a  cold  discerning  eye  that  looks 
humorously  and  askance  at  the  moment’s 
intemperances. 

For  newspapermen,  particularly,  this 
book  will  prove  fondly  reminiscent.  The 
story  of  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  of  Harding  and  the  oil  scandals, 
of  the  sapient  Coolidge  and  his  eternal 
l)ari>ing  on  Prosperity,  and  even  of 
Hoover  and  his  embarrassments  is  told, 
not  as  the  press  told  it  but  in  the  light 
of  later  events.  The  Red  Scare  of  the 
Wilson  Administration,  the  Sacco  and 
V’anzetti  case,  the  rise  of  A1  Capone,  the 
Florida  boom.  Prohibition  that  failed  to 
prohibit,  the  Lindbergh  “miracle”,  Red 
Grange,  the  Dayton  evolution  trial,  IHoyd 
Collins  in  the  Kentucky  cave,  the  sudden 
consciousness  of  the  public  as  to  the 
cure  for  “halitosis,”  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan’s  rise  and  fall,  the  growth  of  the 
automobile  industry,  the  cross-word 
puzzle  craze — all  come  to  life  again 
wistfully  and — viewed  from  the  high 
mountain  peak  of  1932 — sadly.  How  full 
of  exciting  and  varied  news  those  ten 
years  were! 

Tad  Dorgan,  the  Hearst  cartcxinist, 
is  remembered  here  as  the  originator  of 
the  line,  “Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas.” 
“The  acres  of  newspaper  space  devoted 
to  juicy  scandals  like  that  of  Daddy 
Browning  and  Peaches”  are  regarded  as 
significant  of  the  public’s  taste  in  reading 


matter.  The  snapshot  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  Brighton  (Mich.)  Weekly 
Argus  of  the  new  Ford  car,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  printed 
throughout  the  land,  to  Mr.  Allen  were 
a  sign  of  America’s  interest  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  new  technique  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  ballyhoo,  the  popularity  of 
Bruce  Barton,  and  the  “scoop”  of  W.  B. 
Miller,  of  the  Louisi-illc  Courier-Journal, 
in  worming  his  way  into  that  famous 
cave  to  interview  Floyd  Collins,  are 
among  the  guide  jKists  by  which  Mr. 
.\llen  charted  the  decade. 

“A  fKK)k  of  this  sort,”  Mr.  Allen  says 
in  his  acknowledgments,  “must  inevitably 
rely  very  largely  on  contemporary  news- 
I)ai)er  and  magazine  sources;  the  news- 
lepers  are  invaluable  not  only  for  their 
news  accounts  of  important  events,  but 
al.so  for  the  light  which  their  advertising 
columns  and  picture  sections  throw  upon 
the  fashions,  ideas,  and  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  pericKl”  In  effect  “Only 
Yesterday”  is  a  compact  history  of  ten 
years  of  American  journalism  and  it  is 
certainly  worth  reading. — J.W.P. 

*  *  * 

U  OY  W.  HOWARD,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers, 
is  the  subject  of  an  interview,  written 
by  Harry  Salpeter,  in  the  Dec.  23 
Outlook.  Mr.  Howard  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he’d  never  stopped  being  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  that  “I  still  think  I’m  a  good 
reporter  even  when  I  know  that  I  am  a 
rotten  executive.”  The  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  he  is 
(juoted  as  saying,  is  the  most  thoroughly 
read  page  in  the  paper.  Asked  if  people 
t(xlay  are  not  somewhat  less  responsive 
to  corruption  in  high  office  than  they 
used  to  be.  Mr.  Howard  replied: 

"I  don’t  think  they're  less  responsive;  I 
think  the  public  is  as  responsive  as  ever. 
Newspapers  have  (tone  gaga  on  entertainment; 
they’re  over-specialized  on  features.  They're 
vaudeville  shows  in  print.  (The  Telegram  is 
almost  like  a  class  paper  in  its  subordination 
of  comic  strips.)  Aggression  has  been  subordi¬ 
nated.  But  where  a  pajter  is  aggressive  the 
public  is  just  as  responsive  as  it  used  to  be.” 

.An  editorial  in  the  Outlook  praises  the 
[wrt  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  played 
during  the  recent  lynching  in  Maryland. 

a  V  * 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  CLARK,  edi- 
”  the  Memphis  (Tex.)  Democrat  re¬ 
cently  published  a  volume  of  narrative 
poetry  “Dogwood  and  Wild  Laurel.” 
The  volume,  an  epic  of  east  Texas,  con¬ 
tains  52  poems,  written  in  the  form  of 
the  Italian  sonnet.  Mr.  Clark  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Texas  Poetry 
Society. 

*  *  a 

NEW  ghost  story  by  Sir  James 
Barrie,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
his  works  ever  published  in  a  newspaper, 
appeared  in  the  London  Times,  Dec.  24. 
It  was  printed  in  a  special  eight-page 
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supplement  with  a  special  headpiece  and 
tailpiece  by  E.  H.  Shepard,  illustrator 
of  children’s  books.  The  story,  written 
in  the  first  person,  concerned  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Scottish  parson,  “locked  in” 
by  winter  in  a  country  glen.  It  is  the 
first  work  of  fiction  by  a  living  author 
ever  published  by  the  Times,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  of  value  to  collectors 
as  a  unique  first  edition. 

*  a  « 

WALTER  LIPPMANN,  political  and 
”  economic  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the  author  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  books 
dealing  with  America’s  position  in  world 
affairs  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Lippmann’s  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  called  “The  United  States 
in  World  Affairs”  and  was  written  with 
collaboration  of  William  O.  Scroggs 
and  other  members  of  the  council’s  re¬ 
search  staff.  It  takes  up  America’s 
international  relations  in  1931.  It  will  be 
published  in  February  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

*  *  * 

TACK  STARR-HUNT,  Mexico  City 
J  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  other  papers,  is  the 
author  of  a  guide  book  to  Alcxico  nub- 
lished  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Mexico.  The  new  guide, 
called  “Amcham  Guide  to  Mexico.”  con¬ 
tains  six  chapters  as  follows :  “How  to 
Go  to  Mexico,”  “Mexico  City,”  “Trips 
from  Mexico  City,”  “General  Statistics 
and  Government,”  “Chronological  His¬ 
tory.”  and  “.A  Tourist’s  Spanish  Vocab¬ 
ulary.”  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  maps. 

*  V  * 

Marshall  j.  smith,  reixirter, 

Memphis  (’Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
has  a  itersonality  .sketch  of  W'illiam 
F'aulkner,  of  Mississippi,  in  the  December 
Bookman. 

FLEISCHMAN  DROPS  SUIT 

A  stipulation  was  filed  in  the  New 
York  (^ounty  Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  23 
discontinuing  an  action  brought  by  Henry 
Fleischman  against  the  Nexv  York  Nezvs. 


LEGISLATORS  HONOR  STONG 


Tenn.  Senate  Congratulates  Former 
Correspondent,  Now  Editor 

(Congratulations  were  extended  last 
week  by  the  Tennessee  senate  to  Benton 
.[.  Stong,  recently  appointed  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Scripps-Ho*. 
ard  paper. 

Intr(>duced  by  Senator  Scott  Fitzhugh 
of  Memphis,  the  resolution  said  in  part- 

“Whereas,  Mr.  Benton  J.  Stong,  for 
several  years  a  legislative  correspondent 
in  Nashville,  has  been  rewarded  for  his 
energy  and  ability  by  elevation  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Knoxville  News- Senti¬ 
nel,  and 

“Whereas,  during  the  long  i)eriod  he 
served  as  a  reixjrter  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly’s  activities,  Mr.  Stong  treated  all 
fairly  and  won  the  personal  admiration 
and  resfject  of  all,  and 

“Whereas,  members  of  the  Senate  feel 
a  iiersonal  pride  in  seeing  one  whom  they 
count  as  among  their  own  number  win 
his  spurs  by  sheer  merit ; 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  extends  to  Mr.  Stong  its 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  splendid 
promotion  and  its  best  wishes  for  hit 
continued  success  and  well-being.” 


HITS  “JAZZ  PUBLICITY” 

Frank  Elliot,  director  of  publicity  at 
the  I’niversity  of  Indiana,  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  “jazz  publicity”  must  be  done 
away  with.  Speaking  before  a  group  of 
university  publicity  directors  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Elliot  said  that  pictures  of  pretty 
college  girls  and  husky  athletes  sent  out 
by  university  press  bureaus  must  go  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  “news  of  a 
more  serious  nature.” 


VARIETY’S  26TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Variety,  the  magazine  of  show  business, 
celebrated  its  26th  anniversary,  Dec.  29, 
with  an  issue  of  178  pages  and  cover 
(ireeting  advertisements  from  stage  and 
screen  stars,  orchestra  leaders,  booking 
agents,  motion  picture  concerns  and 
others  totalled  approximately  l.K)  pages. 


Here^s  A  New  Year  Resolution: 
‘‘Well  Try  Wood's  Sample  Lot” 

For  some  time  we  have  been 
inviting  you  to  try  a  sample  lot 
of  Wood  Dry  Mats.  If  you  have 
been  thinking  of  taking  up  our 
offer,  now — at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year — is  just  the  time  to  act. 

Y ou  can  learn  how  much  difference 
Wood  quality  will  make  in  your 
plant. 
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farmers  learn  value  of  classified 

FOR  BUILDING  DIRECT  SALES 

Many  Achieving  Success  Through  Use  of  Small  Space — Writer 
Estimates  2,000,000  Lines  Purchased  in  This 
Classification  This  Year 

By  T,  J.  DELOHERY 

KE  of  the  scattering  bright  spots  to  farmer  who  sells  eggs,  butter,  fruit  and 
which  classified  advertising  manager  fruit  juices,  gradually  built  his  direct 
can  look  to  at  this  time  is  the  increasing  trade  up  to  $00,000  a  year.  His  adver- 
number  of  farmers  who  are  buying  clas-  tising  bill  runs  around  $20  a  wwk. 
silied  advertising  to  build  up  a  parcel  Neighlxjrs  observing  what  he  was  doing, 
post  and  express  business  direct  with  the  decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  result  is 
consumer.  that  the  community  now  does  a  business 

While  space  of  this  kind  has  been  running  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000 
bought  for  years  with  little  or  no  exploi-  a  year. 

tation  on  the  part  of  solicitors  of  metro-  Home  Industries  as  they  are  called  by 
politaii  or  so-called  small  town  college  extension  workers  who  gather  to- 
newspapers,  its  growth  has  been  from  gether  a  groun  of  women,  each  making  a 
within.  specialty  of  different  products  such  as 

Farming  business  conditions,  especially  canned  chicken,  candy,  fancy  gcxxls  and 
with  reference  to  major  crops,  has  the  like,  have  been  using  newspaper  space 
brought  to  the  attention  of  producers,  the  to  market  their  products.  The  movement 
tact  that  the  direct  market  is  a  big  one  is  growing  fast.  Farm  women,  in  these 
and  the  prices  very  good.  times,  seem  particularly  eager  to  add  to 

.Approximately  2,000,000  lines  of  clas-  the  diminishing  farm  income,  to  earn 
sified  advertising  were  purchased  by  money  to  educate  their  children,  and  to 
farmers  in  the  past  year.  This  business,  buy  home  improvements  which  the  re- 
lor  the  most  part,  was  spread  among  city  turns  from  major  crops  are  unable  to 
newspapers  which  have  been  helping  the  provide. 

farmers  sell  direct  by  promoting  the  de-  Developing  this  classified  advertising 
partment  in  which  the  space  was  bought,  will  need  promotion  work  at  both  ends ; 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  expenditure,  but  the  small  advertisements  pile  up. 
as  far  as  can  be  learned  from  reports  of  Often  editorial  support  in  the  way  of  a 
farmers  who  have  this  sort  of  a  trade  farm  column,  interesting  to  both  larmer 
would  indicate  $500,000.  Moreover,  with  and  city  consumer  in  the  respect  that  it 
college  extension  workers  pushing  direct  vvill  carry  material  on  gardening  and  the 
marketing  at  this  time  when  farm  in-  Hke,  has  proved  helpful, 
come  has  dwindled  insures  a  further  in-  fbe  same  promotion  which  will  in- 
crease.  crease  the  farmer-to-consunier  classified 

In  addition  to  the  money  spent  to  sell  can  be  extended  during  the  spring  months 
food— eggs,  poultry,  meats,  fruits,  fruit  when  the  business  transacted  by  mail 
juices,  jams,  jellies  and  other  products  slumps,  to  the  roadside  markets.  By  this 
of  the  farm ;  other  farmers,  seeing  the  is  meant  the  markets  which  farmers  have 
movement  of  city  gardens  have  bought  along  the  hiehways.  The  number  of 
thousands  of  lines  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  nursery  stock,  seeds,  flowers, 
bulbs.  And  manufacturers,  awake  to  the 
opportunity,  have  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ments,  advertised  tools  and  chemicals. 

The  growing  population  of  subdivisions 
wherein  one  has  a  garden,  a  cow,  or  a 
flock  of  chickens  means  space  for  feeds, 
hatcheries,  baby  chicks  and  the  like. 

Some  of  this  advertising  goes  in  dis¬ 
play  space,  but  ordinarily  it  is  classified 
—small  advertisements,  four  to  five  lines 
on  an  average.  Glancing  through  the 
papers  which  have  worked  up  a  business 
of  this  kind  shows  the  average  space  is 
small. 

A.  good  example  of  farmer  classified 
advertising  is  seen  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.^  Its  “Parcel  Post  and  Express” 
column  is  widely  known,  and  carries  ad¬ 
vertising  from  farmers  living  in  far  off 
\crniont.  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 

Virginia  and  Texas. 

The  Tribune’s  column  is  an  old  one, 
of  course,  but  it  brings  very  good  results. 

One  Illinois  farmer  who  was  selling  eggs 
by  parcel  post,  added  a  line  or  two  to  his 
advertisement  in  several  issues,  and 
worked  up  a  trade  for  dressed  poultry 
that  netted  him  $2.50.  The  expense  ran 
about  $10. 

Following  up  classified  advertising  as 
to  results  has  brought  about  favorable 
replies.  First  timers,  for  instance,  put 
back  into  advertising  what  money  they 
to  build  a  bigger  trade. 

The  price  of  their  products,  by  the  way, 
ran  up  to  twice  as  much  «s  they  ordi¬ 
narily  received  from  wholesalers.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  were  enthusiastic,  hut  at  the 
same  time  they  kept  a  strict  check  on 
the  response  from  each  paper  used  and 
the  next  year  dropped  the  poor  pulling 
papers  from  their  list. 

Because  of  the  results  obtained,  check¬ 
ups  failed  to  reveal  what  the  individual 
farmer  spent ;  but  some  reports  indicated 
that  as  high  as  $1,000  was  paid  to  various 
nns’spaners.  This  high  appropriation 
was  disbursed  where  advertising  was 
continuous.^  In  other  instances  one  or 
two  advertisements  were  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  the  number  of  customers  needed  to 
ouv  up  the  crop. 

The  success  of  a  neighbor  has  had  a 
to  do  with  putting  more  farmers  into 
^ertising.  Probably  the  most  promi- 
ocut  example  is  in  Central  Michigan.  A 


these  markets  and  the  business  done  is 
increasing  all  of  the  time. 

Opening  announcements,  lists  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  especially  surpluses  of  one  or 
more  crops  which  due  to  their  perish¬ 
ability  must  be  moved  almost  instantly 
are  a  wedge  on  which  salestalks  can  be 
based.  Flowers  and  fruit,  too,  are  crops 
which  must  be  sold  immediately.  The 
harvesting  of  new  vegetables  and  the  can¬ 
ning  time  refresh  the  memory  of  con¬ 
sumers  when  they  read  the  newspaper 
advertising. 

While  direct  selling  of  far  mproducts 
is  getting  more  attention  now  due  to  con¬ 
ditions,  the  intere.st  of  women  who  find 
it  worth  while  will  not  lag  when  prices 
of  general  farm  products  begin  to  rise. 
And  the  Profitable  sidelines  grown  for 
the  first  time,  will  not  be  neglected  or 
passed  up  because  of  their  being  a  cash 
crop  almost  every  day. 

Further  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this 
classified  possibility  is  had  in  the  report 
of  Tames  McGovern  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  in  the  December  5,  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHra.  He  reported  “We  have  been 
successful  in  promoting  our  Farm  and 
Garden  Page,  making  substantial  gains 
in  this  classification  each  month  through¬ 
out  the  vear.” 
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WINS  SUIT  AGAINST  DAILY 


Chicago  Herald-Examiner  Ordered  to 
Pay  T.  D.  Taylor  $36,736 

judgment  for  $3(),75()  was  filed  in 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court, 
Dec.  30,  in  favor  of  Thomas  D.  Taylor, 
former  newsiiaiier  owner  and  publisher, 
against  the  Illinois  Publishing  &  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  owners  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner.  Mr.  Taylor  charged  that  he 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
defendants  which  involved  a  plan  to 
induce  small  neighborho<Kl  stores  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspaiiers.  The  agreement 
was  first  signetl  in  May,  l‘>21  and  modi¬ 
fied  the  following  year.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Mr.  Taylor  was  to  receive  20  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tisements  published  in  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  under  the  heading  of  “TiKlay  Only.” 

The  complaint  stateil  that  3.000  con¬ 
tracts  for  advertisements  were  obtainetl 
from  March  6,  1922  to  July  .50,  1922  and 
that  the  defendants  made  $187,425  on  the 
plan  during  that  periinl.  After  that,  for 
reasons  not  borne  out  in  the  paiiers,  the 
scheme  was  dropjied  by  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer.  The  plaintiff  saitl  this  was  done 
without  notice  to  him  and  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  his  rights. 

The  judgment  was  based  on  the  $187,- 
425  which  was  taken  in  over  the  short 
lieritxl  of  the  plan's  operation. 

.A  second  action,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
demanded  $5,.5(X),0(K(  damages,  liecause 
they  dropped  the  advertisements  and  can¬ 
celled  the  advertisements,  was  dismissed. 


N.  Y.  WRITERS  MARRY 

Kenneth  Stewart,  of  the  Keiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  staff,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Evelyn  Seeley,  staff  writer  of 
the  Xezv  York  li'orld-Telegram.  in  the 
Municipal  Chapel,  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City,  by  Michael  J.  Cruise, 
city  clerk,  this  week.  The  attending 
couple  were  fieorge  Lyon,  city  editor  of 
the  World-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Eva 
Bryan. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wagea. 

A  market  with  no  cagi  it  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knowsl 


1  ^THE  LORAIN  TIMES-HER 

r”—  THE  SALEM  ! 


JEAST  LIVERPOOL  RE\ 

Brush-Moore  Newspa 


300,000  REPLIES  IN  CONTEST 

Buick  Motor  Company  received  more 
than  300,000  answers  in  its  prize  letter 
contest  recently  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  The 
contest  which  opened  Nov.  14  and  closed 
Dec.  14,  was  for  the  best  letters  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  “Why  does  the  new 
Buick  Eight,  at  new  low  prices,  again 
confirm  the  Buick  pledge,  ‘When  better 
automobiles  are  built,  Buick  will  build 
them’?”  Cash  prizes  totaling  $50,000 
are  to  be  awarded. 


WON  TRIP  TO  FLORIDA 

Mrs.  Willard  K.  Bassett,  who  won 
one  of  the  ten  grand  prizes  in  a  King 
Edward  Cigar  Company  contest,  entitling 
her  and  a  companion  to  a  two-week  tour 
of  Florida  with  all  e-xpenses  paid,  is  the 
wife  of  W.  K.  Bassett  of  the  Proz-idence 
(R.l.)  Bulletin  copy  desk  and  Provi¬ 
dence  correspoiMlent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Munn-Romer-Jayco.x,  Inc.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  conducted  the  contest 
for  the  cigar  company. 


Chain  Grocery  Aclv. 
At  Highest  Point 
In  Camden  1931 


For  the  third  niirrofiiilve  year 
ohain  fitorr  advertiNlnc  of  food 
produHn  liHM  Mliown  a  Npirndid 
inorraMT  in  the  <'ourier-l*ONt. 

TIiIh.  in  \iew  of  their  une  of 
all  PhiladelphlH  newNpaperM,  em* 
phaNlEeN : 

1.  tVorthu'hile  roveraire  of  South 
tleroey  in  only  pontiible  through 
UNe  of  itfi  own  local  media. 

2.  Healthy  coiidltlonN  of  South 
JerNcy  market  JUNtlflea  con- 
Mtantly  IncreaNlnc  appropria¬ 
tions. 

COURIER-POST 

"A  S4-H»ar  Madium  mt  on*  e—t  ** 
L«n  tliaii  Halt  at  1%  rtaRw  RwRaatlaa 

NatloBAl  BapreaeaUUIvea 
OBO.  A.  MoDKTITT  CO. 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

3Kctalb  tribune 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 
NEWfPAPERf 

Hotalinc's  New/ Agency 

TIME5  BUILDING 

NfW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9  0344 
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KNOWLTON  L.  AMES,  SR., 
TAKES  OWN  LIFE 


Owner  of  Chicngo  Journel  of  Com¬ 
merce  Found  Deed  in  Automo¬ 
bile — Founded  Business  Deily 
in  1920 


Knowlton  L.  Ames,  Sr.,  63,  owner  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Booth  Fisheries, 
shot  and  killed  himself  Dec.  23  in  his 
automobile  in  Chicago.  A  verdict  of 
suicide  while  desixjndent  over  ill  health 
was  returned  by  a  coroner’s  jury. 

The  principal  testimonv  at  the  inquest 
was  given  by  a  son,  John  Dawes  .\mes, 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Ojmmerce. 
He  said  that  his  father  had  high  blood 
pressure  and  had  l>een  worried  over  fin¬ 
ancial  matters  during  the  past  six 
months. 

In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  what  ef¬ 
fect  Mr.  Ames'  death  will  have  on  the 
management  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
John  Ames,  the  present  publisher,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  contrary  to  im¬ 
pressions  that  have  gained  currency  in 
certain  quarters,  the  paper  has  not  been 
connected  with  any  other  newspaper  in 
Chicago  and  will  continue  to  operate 
under  the  present  management. 

Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  1920,  and 
within  a  year  from  that  date  liecame  sole 
owner  of  the  newspaiier.  He  became 
president  of  Booth  Fisheries  Company  in 
1909,  and  held  that  position  until  last 
October  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
Booth  Fisheries,  Mr.  Ames  was  active 
in  the  coal  industry,  succeeding  his  father, 
Miner  T.  Ames,  founder  of  a  coal  com¬ 
pany  in  Minonk,  Ill.  Later  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  production  of  gas  in  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  In  addition  to  his 
other  business  interests,  Mr.  Ames  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
Murray  Corporation  of  America. 

Mr.  Ames  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  with  the  class  of  1890.  While  in 
college  he  developed  into  one  of  the  great 
football  players  of  his  day.  He  was  also 
nationally  known  as  a  golfer. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  26. 
Interment  was  made  in  Rosehill  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ada  H. 
Ames;  two  sons,  K.  L.  Jr.,  and  John  D., 
and  two  daughters,  Rosemary  and  Emily. 


WILLIAM  F.  SEARLE 

William  F.  Searle,  66,  postmaster  of 
Peabody,  Mass.,  and  former  Massachu¬ 
setts  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  24.  He 
was  born  in  Akron,  O.,  and  first  worked 
for  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Neu’s  as  a  de¬ 
livery  boy  and  later  as  a  reporter,  .\fter 
holding  the  position  of  city  editor  for 
some  time,  he  joined  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Neivs  as  city  editor,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Salem  News  as  telegraph  editor. 
He  served  as  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Lynn  Item,  Char  lest  otm  Enter¬ 
prise,  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  Boston 
Journal.  He  was  also  Salem  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and 
the  Associated  Press. 


ROBERT  G.  MITCHELL 

Robert  G.  Mitchell,  60,  city  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  and  veteran 
Connecticut  newspaperman,  died  in  the 
Norwalk  hospital  Dec.  23.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  staff  of  the 
South  Norwalk  Evening  Sentinel  when 
he  was  18  years  old.  He  later  became 
city  editor  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  10  years  ago,  when  he  join^  the 
Hour.  He  served  as  tax  collector  in 
Norwalk  and  was  prominent  in  many 
fraternal  and  civic  activities. 


MRS.  MARY  M.  DAVIS 

Mrs.  Mary  Montague  Davis,  writer  of 
children’s  stories  and  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  children’s  page  of  the  Christian 
Register,  died  at  her  home  in  Arlington, 
Mass.,  Dec.  28.  Surviving  are  her  hus¬ 
band  Malcolm  Brooks  Davis ;  a  son, 
Malcolm  Brooks,  jr. ;  and  two  brothers, 
Samuel  S.  Montague  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Henry  B.  Montague  of  London. 


(!9bttuarg 


MRS.  JULIA  TOWLE,  mother  of 
Felix  Towle,  advertising  manager  of 
the  I^ong  Island  City  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star, 
died  at  her  home  in  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  24.  In  addition  to  her  son,  she  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Felix  S.  Towle; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Groome;  and  a 
granddaughter,  J  ulia. 

Edward  Alden  Beals,  United  States 
\\  eather  Bureau  meteorologist  and  father 
of  Clyde  A.  Beals  of  the  ISew  York 
Times  Sunday  department,  died  in  Let- 
terman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  26.  He  was  76  years  old  and  was 
famous  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  frontier 
days.  He  was  with  the  weather  bureau 
40  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  son,  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Beals;  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Nancy  Wilson. 

William  S.  Lloyd,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  of  Oeveland,  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  died  in  Cleveland,  Dec.  23.  He  left 
newspaper  work  in  1902  to  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  Robert  K.  Beach  in  the 
publishing  business.  In  1915  he  became 
head  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  since  1921  he  was  in  partial 
retirement. 

A.  D.  McKenzie,  editor  of  the  Luck¬ 
now  (Ont.)  Sentinel  for  the  past  21 
years,  died  last  week  in  his  home  in 
Lucknow  following  an  illness  of  five 
months.  He  established  newspapers  in 
Wilkie,  Sask.,  and  in  Tesswater,  Ont., 
before  becoming  the  Sentinel’s  editor. 

Francis  L.  Kautzman,  78,  founder  of 
the  Edgar  (Neb.)  Sun  and  for  more  than 
30  vears  head  of  a  Lincoln,  Neb.  printing 
establishment,  died  in  Lincoln  recently. 

Arthur  C.  Haubold,  40,  publisher  of 
the  Illinois  Farmer,  died  Dec.  25  at  his 
home,  Glencoe,  Ill.,  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  young 
children. 

Miss  Nannie  R.  Catlett,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Princeton  (Ken.)  Twice-A-li'eek 
Leader,  died  at  her  home  there  Dec.  15. 
She  was  superintendent  of  the  Caldwell 
County  schools  for  12  years. 

Gordon  F.  Hertzix,  35,  advertising 
manager.  Haslet  on  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker, 
lost  his  life  by  drowning  while  bathing  in 
the  swimming  pool  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Dec.  19. 

Mrs.  Rose  Rudin  Roosa,  wife  of 
Howard  Roosa,  former  editor  of  the 
Ei'ansr’ille  (Ind.)  Courier,  died  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.,  Dec.  27.  She  was  50 
years  old  and  was  well-known  in  Indi¬ 
ana  newspaper  circles.  She  covered 
women’s  activities  for  several  Indiana 
newspapers  at  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  national  conventions  in  1920. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Roosa  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  1921. 

Mrs.  Effie  McKinlay  Kantor, 
former  Iowa  newspaper  woman  and  mag¬ 
azine  publisher,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  McKinlay  Kantor,  in  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Dec.  26.  Death  was  caused  by  heart 
disease.  Her  son  is  the  author  of  two 
novels  and  several  short  stories. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  86,  banker,  indus¬ 
trialist,  and  father  of  M.  Howard  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
died  in  his  home  at  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
Dec.  19. 

CHARLF.S  Hurst,  .58,  editor  of  the 
.ihernathy  (Tex.)  Review’  and  father  of 
J.  C.  Hurst,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Hale  Center  (Tex.)  American  and  also 
part  owner  of  the  Review,  died  Dec.  18 
of  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
crash  near  Plainview,  Tex. 

John  \V.  Wayne,  77,  for  20  years 
editor  of  the  IValnut  (la.)  Bureau,  who 
retired  a  few  years  ago,  died  Dec.  24 
at  his  home.  He  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Marine  (la.)  Free  Press  and  was 
once  editor  of  the  Griswold  (la.)  Amer¬ 
ican.  Among  the  survivors  is  a  son,  Lee 
Wayne,  now  editor  of  the  Walnut 
Bureau.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  27  with  burial  in  the  Walnut  ceme¬ 
tery. 

Mrs.  Lilly  White  Geiger,  71,  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Hebron,  O.,  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  for  41  years,  died  at  her 
home  in  Hebron  this  week. 

Robert  R.  Penn,  muti-millionaire  oil 


man  who  was  fatally  wounded  Dec.  19 
by  the  discharge  ot  a  shotgun  he  was 
carrying  for  a  hunting  trip,  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  memlier  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Daily  Sews  and  Jaurnal 
as  reporter,  city  editor  and  staff  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  was  killed  while  return¬ 
ing  to  Bledsoe,  Tex.,  after  inspection  of 
a  wildcat  well  in  Cochran  County. 

Benja.min  F.  Parroti,  secretary  of 
the  Herald  Printing  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening 
Herald,  died  Dec.  2(),  at  his  home  in 
Shenandoah  following  a  heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Alice  Elizabeth  Dickey,  61, 
wife  of  E.  W.  Dickey,  Sr.,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Faljurrias  (Tex.)  Facts, 
died  in  Corpus  Christi,  Dec.  26. 

Tho.mas  E.  Reca.n,  .54,  copy  reader  on 
the  Indianapolis  .Star  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  formerly  editor  of  the  Logans- 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  died  Dec. 
26  in  Indianapolis.  He  started  as  a  re- 
jKirter  on  the  Pharos-Tribune  when  he 
was  22  years  old,  later  becoming  editor. 

A.  J.  Hopkins,  55,  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Kan.)  Journal,  weekly,  died  on  a 
downtown  street  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  Dec. 
22.  A  physician  said  acute  indigestion 
caused  him  to  fall,  but  death  was  due  to 
concussion  of  the  brain  from  striking  his 
head  on  the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  Lena  Diers,  54,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  Lawrence,  wife  of  \’al  Lawrence, 
advertising  manager  of  the  El  Paso 
Times,  died  in  a  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  hos¬ 
pital,  Dec.  25. 

James  M.  McGhee,  57,  retired  com¬ 
positor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  died  at 
Zionsville,  Ind.,  recently.  Before  working 
for  the  News  he  had  been  with  the  old 
Indianapolis  Journal  and  the  Union  Stock 
Journal. 

Myron  \V.  Dickinson,  87,  of  the 
stereotyping  d^artment.  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  di^  at  his  home  in  Provi¬ 
dence  recently.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Mrs.  Ina  D.  Swfjct,  widow  of  Everett 
H.  Sweet,  former  publisher  of  the  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Advocate,  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  in  Fresno,  CaI.,  last 
week. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  proofreader  on 
the  Boston  Post  for  the  past  11  years, 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Somerville. 
Mass.,  recently,  following  an  illness  of  a 
year. 

Dr.  James  H.  Grimes,  old  time 
bicyclist  and  father  of  William  A.  Grimes, 
sports  writer  for  the  Boston  Evening 
American,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

William  S.  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
Abington,  Mass.,  National  Bank  and 
brother  of  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
former  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
new  chairman  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  died  at  his  home  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Francis  Wingate  Croker,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Fitzwilliam  (N.H.) 
Monadnock  Breeze,  died  Dec.  21.  He 
founded  the  Noruhod  (Mass.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  was  later  with  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  and  the  Braintree 
(Mass.)  Observer. 


CHARLES  SOMERVILLE 
DIES  IN  NEW  YOlSc 

Wat  Reporter  in  City  for  20  Yeart— 
Called  “The  Demon”  by  Don  Mar- 
quit  Becaute  of  Pertittence  in 
Chating  Newt  Storiet 


Charles  Somerville,  author  and  former 
newspaper  reporter,  died  in  Harlem  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  Dec.  2.^,  after  a  shoo 
illness.  He  was  58  years  old  and  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  brother,  Roy,  a  scenario 
writer  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Somerville  entered  newspaper 
work  at  16,  after  a  brief  career  on  the 
stage  in  support  of  VN'illiam  Gillette  in 
“Secret  Service.’’  After  working  on 
newpapers  in  New  York  State  and  the 
South  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  in  1896  went  to  work  for 
the  New  York  Journal.  During  the  next 
20  years  he  became  well-known  in  New 
York  newspaper  circles,  working  suc¬ 
cessively  for  the  American  and  the 
World.  Since  1919  he  had  been  writing 
fiction  and  many  of  his  detective  stories 
were  published  by  Street  &  Smith. 

Sidney  Porter,  better  known  as  0. 
Henry,  was  a  close  friend  of  Somer¬ 
ville’s,  and  Don  Marquis,  former  New 
York  columnist,  nicknamed  him  "the 
demon”  because  of  his  persistence  in 
chasing  news  stories.  Somerville  met 
with  many  adventures  while  covering 
stories.  He  once  spent  a  night  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  which  was  sent  up  from  New  York 
to  enable  scientists  to  photograph  Hal¬ 
ley's  comet  and  landed  in  Canada  the 
next  morning.  He  also  passed  several 
hours  on  the  floor  of  Narragansett  Bay 
in  one  of  the  early  submarines. 

Mr.  Somerville’s  only  full-length 
novel  was  “The  Shriek,”  a  burlesque  of 
“The  Sheik,”  published  in  1922. 


J.  M.  LEIGH 

J.  M.  Leigh,  66,  for  17  years  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  died  Dec.  29  of  head  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  (jet.  5  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  an  automobile.  Mr.  Leigh  at  one 
time  was  advertising  manager  but  in 
late  years  had  charge  of  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Express  and  Eivning 
News. 


FARM  PAPER  SOLD 

Control  of  the  Florida  Grower. 
monthly  farm  journal  published  at 
Tampa,  has  been  sold  by  the  Florida 
Growers’  Publishing  Company  to  John 
F.  Cunningham,  of  Springfield,  O.,  elfec- 
live  with  the  January  issue. 


MRS,  JOHN  J.  FENTON 

Mrs.  John  J.  Fenton,  mother  of  Walter 
Fenton,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  A'nr 
York  Times,  died  Dec.  28,  at  her  homf 
in  Brooklyn  after  a  long  illness. 


LARCHAR-HORTON  APPOINTED 

Larchar-Horton  Company,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Oki 
Colony  Furniture  Company  to  direct  it 
advertising  account. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

We  hope  that  we  shall  always  merit  the  confidence  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers  have  placed  in  us. 

It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  publishing  business  share 
generously  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coming  year. 

1932 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  M 
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G.  W.  HOPKINS,  SALES 
COUNSELLOR,  DIES 

W*»  Former  Pre»ident  of  A.A.C.W. 
and  New  York  Advertiaing  Club — 
Founded  Two  Sale*  Execu* 
tiTe*'  Group* 


George  W.  Hopkins,  New  York  sales 
counsellor  and  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  and  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  died  at  Beekman  Street  Hospital, 
New'  Y'ork,  Dec.  29,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  from  his  office  at  72  Wall  Street, 
where  he  had  collapsed  an  hour  before 
his  death.  He  was  59  years  old. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  nationally  known  as 
an  advertising  man  and  an  expert  sales 
counsellor.  His  early  experience  was 
gained  as  a  reporter  on  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Associated  Press.  He 
practiced  law  in  Boston  for  some  time, 
and  later  served  successively  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Johnson  Educator  Food 
Company,  Ix)Ose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company, 
.\merican  Chicle  Company  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graphophone  Company.  He  then 
organized  his  own  business,  the  Tropical 
Sales  Company  of  Coral  Gables,  hia. 

Mr.  Hopkins  founded  both  the  New 
York  Sales  Managers’  Gub  and  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Sales  Executives. 
Lately  he  had  bwn  active  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  Second  District.  He  was  a 
native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Alden  Hopkins, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wilmot  R.  Jones 
of  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  Dec.  31. 


DEAN  N.  SANBORN  DIES 


Havana  Po*t  Managing  Editor  Suc¬ 
cumb*  to  Bright’*  Di*ea*e 

Dean  N.  Sanborn,  managing  editor  of 
the  Havana  Post  for  several  years  and 
Havana  corespondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  died  of  Bright’s  disease  in 
Havana,  Dec.  26.  He  had  been  a  patient 
in  the  Policlinca  Nacional  Cubana  since 
August. 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  born  in  Wissconsin 
in  1884  and  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Texas,  Kansas  and  Georgia  before  going 
to  Cuba.  He  was  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union,  the 
Natioral_  Press  Association  and  the  Cuba 
Association  of  Reporters.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Wilma  Williams. 


CHARLES  LANSDOWN 

Charles  Lansdown,  51,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  and  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  died  Dec. 
28.  He  had  been  with  the  agency  21 
years,  and  was  president  of  the  board  of 
plication  in  Lynbrook,  L.I.,  where  he 
lived.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Lynbrook,  Dec.  30. 


GEORGE  B.  SNYDER 

George  B.  Snyder,  former  postmaster 
of  Youngstown,  O.,  and  for  many  years 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  Youngstown.  Dec.  29.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Y oungstozm  Vin¬ 
dicator  for  eight  years  and  served  as 
postmaster  under  Presidents  Cleveland 
and  Wilson. 

“Tfce  Direct  To  You” 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


Intemational  Service 
76,  Rue  de*  Petite-Chaapa 
PARIS 


OebI*  Ad4r***i  KlMutellr  Perl* 
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FREDERICK  K.  THORNBURGH 


New  York  Time*  Arti*t  Die*  at  54 
After  Long  Illne** 

Frederick  Thornburgh,  staff  artist  of 
the  Nexv  York  Times  for  the  last  three 
years,  died  Dec,  28  at  his  home  after  an 
illness  of  eight  months.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris  and  had  done  pioneering  work  in 
this  country  to  introduce  rotogravure 
printing.  For  many  years  he  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Life  and  other  publications 
and  worked  as  staff  artist  for  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.  Irately  he  had  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  the  Dell  Publishing 
Companv. 

Mr.  Thornl)urgh  is  .survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Mrs.  Mary  Hentz ;  and 
by  a  foster  son,  Carl  Hentz. 


JOSEPH  A.  RICHARDSON 

Joseph  A.  Richardson,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hearst  newspai)crs  in 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  died  Dec.  27  in  the  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  hospital  from  burns  suf¬ 
fered  while  he  was  sleeping  at  the  home 
of  his  sister.  The  b^  had  been  set 
ablaze  by  a  cigarette  he  had  been  smok¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  40  years  ago,  and  his  first 
newspaper  work  was  with  the  Tennessean 
of  that  city.  He  served  as  editor  on 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Until  a  month  ago  he 
was  with  the  Ncru  York  livening  Jour¬ 
nal.  Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  30 
at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Nashville. 


JOHN  L.  SIMMONS 

Funeral  services  for  John  L.  Simmons, 
38,  former  foreman  of  the  mailing  room 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  son  of  John 
D.  Simmons,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Journal,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  were 
held  in  Atlanta,  Dec.  26.  Mr.  Simmons 
moved  to  Philadelphia  five  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  his  parents  he  is  survived 
by  four  brothers,  Robert  L.  Simmons,  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian;  Henry  H.  Sim¬ 
mons,  of  the  Journal ;  Joe  Simmons  of 
the  American  Express  company ;  and 
William  Harry  Simmons,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  five  sisters. 


FEATURING  GOOD  NEWS 

The  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  recently 
began  a  camjKiign  to  feature  news  of  a 
cheerful  nature  without  distorting  news 
values.  All  good  tidings  arc  featured  in 
a  page-one  l)ox,  with  stories  of  less  than 
first  page  calibre  published  inside  the 
paper.  Ixjgitimate  page  one  stories  get 
regular  page  one  treatment.  The  idea  is 
being  carried  out  by  Paul  Palmer,  city 
editor. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  MARRIES 

Maurice  J.  Corken,  sports  editor  of  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  and  Miss 
Helen  D.  McCarthy,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Hunter  of  Rock  Island,  were 
married  at  St.  Joseph’s  Giurch,  Dec.  26. 
Mr.  Corken  has  been  with  the  Argus 
nine  years.  His  a.ssociates  conducted  his 
column  on  the  wedding  day  and  turned 
it  into  a  message  of  congratulation. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


GETS  WORKHOUSE  SENTENCE 


Broadca*t  A<lverti*er  Convicted  of 
Practicing  Medicine  Illegally 

Sales  of  an  “ionizer,”  facetiously  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  physicians  as  a  “horse  col¬ 
lar,”  supposed  to  give  electro-magnetic 
treatment  for  many  ailments,  brought  a 
three-month  workhouse  sentence  to 
Howard  B.  Drollinger  of  Washington, 
1).  C.,  when  arraigned  in  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  in  New  York  City  on  a  charge  of 
illegally  practicing  as  a  physician. 

The  prosecution  was  instigated  by 
Dr.  Shirley  \\'.  Wynne,  health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  Y'ork  City.  Sol  Ullman, 
deputy  state’s  attorney-general,  learned 
uiKjn  investigation  that  1  Irollinger's 
company  had  been  spending  $990  a  week 
for  advertising  over  si.x  radio  stations. 
He  .said  thousands  bought  the  device  at 
$1(X),  although  it  cost  less  than  $10  to 
make. 

Presiding  Justice  Herliert  denounced 
Drollinger  as  a  flagrant  offender,  and 
said  his  activities  had  caused  purchasers 
of  the  “ionizer”  to  delay  recour.se  to 
physicians  until  their  ailments  had 
grown  worse. 

GAVE  EMPLOYES  TURKEYS 

The  Nashville  Banner  gave  each  of  its 
employes  a  turkey  Christmas  for  the 
50th  successive  year.  The  custom  was 
begun  by  the  late  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman. 
This  year  472  turkeys  were  distributed. 
The  Banner  was  host  to  5(K)  children 
from  the  city’s  orphanages  this  week  at 
a  motion  picture  i)erformance  of 
“Sooky.” 

SPOKE  OVER  RADIO 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  and  publi.sher  of 
the  Jezeish  Advocate  of  Boston,  si)oke  on 
George  Washington  over  the  radio  from 
the  Westinghouse  stations  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Dec.  20.  Brin  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mission. 


WILL  PUBLISH  BOAT  NUMBER 

The  Nezv  York  World-Telegram  will 
publish  its  annual  Motor  Bo,at  Show 
numl)er,  J;m.  22.  the  opening  day  of  the 
exhibition  at  Grand  Central  Pal.tce. 
W'ilton  S.  B.mer,  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  will  have  charge  of 
the  issue. 


Do  You  Need  A 
Trained  Man? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trained  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  wants  to  help 
you  find  him. 

The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic 
men.  It  saves  you  time  by 
recommending  only  those  who 
meet  your  requirements. 
Action  is  prompt. 

Men  listed  for  every  edi¬ 
torial  or  business  staff  need. 

If  you  have  a  vacancy  to  fill 
write  or  wire — 

John  Q.  Earhart,  Director 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago 


1 

No  Charge  fo  Employers 

1 

NEW  CATALOGUE  ISSUED 

Announcing  all  time  low  prices  in  a 
number  of  lines  of  merchandise.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  ha\e  begun  mailing  of 
their  1932  January-February  sale  book 
to  the  12.0(X),(X)0  mail  order  customers 
of  the  company.  The  retail  stores,  it  is 
announced,  will  have  their  own  sale 
events  from  time  to  time,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  same  items  as  those  which 
are  offered  in  the  mid-winter  catalogue. 


ELY,  MATSON  TRANSFERRED 

Williams,  I.awrence  &  Cresmer,  pul)- 
lishers’  representatives  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  early  transfer  of  two  of  their 
men.  X’incent  I).  Ely,  for  the  past  three 
years  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office,  will  iHH'ome  manager  of  sales  in 
the  New  York  office,  and  Giarles  E. 
Matson,  who  has  been  in  the  New  York 
office  for  the  past  live  years,  becomes 
tnanager  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
N«w  York  City 

Artknr  S.  TlMXi»«M,  Mtumger 


Cline  •Westinghouse 
Double  Motor«Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Chicago,  III. 

Aak  th»m  mbaat  U 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago  t  III_  W**t  Wa*hlBgtM 

Mdg. 
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Str**t 

N*w  York!  Dailr  N*w* 

220  Ea*t  42Dd  St. 

Saa  Franetoeot  Fir*t  Nattonal 
Baak  BuUdlac 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clsir- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SUPPRESSION  EVIL 

To  Kiiitor  &  PuBLiSHKx;  “Nothing 
Can  Be  Done  About  It.”  That,  as  you 
know,  is  the  title  of  a  cartoon. 

I  wonder  if  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it. 

“Advertisers  Coercing  Press  on  Ad 
Rates”;  “Radio  Reform  Iniiierative” ; 
“Judge  Bars  Photographers” — Dangers 
from  without  beset  the  Press. 

Important,  but.  After  many  years  on 
newspapers  I'm  convinced  that  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  of  the  Press  is  the  Press.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  harm  done  to 
newspai)ers  is  done  from  within  rather 
than  from  without. 

Of  all  the  sins  the  newspapers  commit, 
failure  to  publish  the  news,  suppression, 
is  the  greatest.  It  destroys  newspapers 
and  public  confidence  in  newspapers;  it 
is  a  l>etrayal  of  public  trust  that  is  more 
devastating  than  coercion  of  advertisers, 
ravages  of  radio  or  curtailment  by 
courts. 

Every  day  news  is  suppressed  by  or¬ 
gans  that  hold  themselves  out  to  be 
NEWSpapers.  Especially  is  suppression 
found  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  the 
smaller  cities  are  in  the  majority. 

If  a  particular  friend  of  the  general 
manager  is  arrested  and  charged  with 
driving  an  automobile  while  drunk,  his 
name  docs  not  appear  in  print. 

The  next  poor  sucker,  unknown  to  the 
general  manager,  charged  with  the  same 
offense,  must  be  brought  into  the  lime¬ 
light  “l)ecause  it’s  NEWS.” 

The  junior  partner  of  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  charged  with  a  statutory 
offense.  Does  his  name  get  into  print? 
Most  assuredly  it  does  not  because  the 
NEWSpai)er  might  lose  the  advertising 
of  the  department  store.  Jim  Smith, 
farm  hand,  does  the  same  thing.  He’s 
NEWS,  and  all  the  pleadings  of  his 
poor,  old  mother  arc  so  many  empty 
mouth  ings. 

Any  meml)er  of  a  certain  political 
party  can  get  away  with  anything  but 
let  any  member  of  any  other  political 
party  slip  even  a  little  and  “the  public 
interest  must  be  protected  at  all  costs.” 

And  so  on. 

Nothing  can  l)e  done  about  it. 

Yet  if  newspapers  are  to  survive  some¬ 
thing  should  lie  done  alx)ut  it,  must  1)C 
done. 

What? 

Newspajjer  publishing  after  all  is  a 
business  and  the  dollars  must  be  guarded 
and  conserved. 

We  cannot  create  character  in  riicn 
and  see  to  it  that  only  men  of  character 
become  publishers.  The  State  might 
help  by  a  system  of  licensing.  We  can¬ 
not  ordain  fewer  and  better  newspapers 
but  the  State  might  do  that.  We  can¬ 
not  endow  newspapers  but  somebody 
might.  We  cannot  offer  a  yearly  prize 
of  $100,000  to  be  awarded  the  newspaper 
that  best  upheld  newspai)er  ideals  and 
kept  free  at  all  times  from  the  sin  of 
Suppression,  but  ten  wealthy  men  or  ten 
states  might  put  surplus  money  to  that 
worthy  use. 

I’m  mindful  of  the  dangers  of  state 
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control  under  our  political  system  but 
I’m  mindful,  too,  that  something  should 
be  done.  The  public  is  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  mighty  wary  of  its  NEWS¬ 
papers  of  this  day  and  age.  Yet,  Heaven 
help  the  public  if  it  signs  away  its  right 
to  free  si)eech  and  a  free  press. 

Nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  by  the 
individual,  but  Editor  &  Publisher 
might  do  something.  At  least,  it  might, 
as  a  worthy  objective  in  the  New  Year 
endeavor  to  learn  if  anybody,  anywhere, 
has  a  ]>ractical  remecly  for  a  cancerous 
growth  that  is  gnawing  the  vitals  of  a 
vital  industry. 

If  you  consider  this  worthy  of  a 
second  thought,  please  keep  me  in  the 
background.  The  publicity  might  be  in¬ 


jurious.  After  all,  the  NEWSPAPER, 
is  the  thing. 

Yours  truly, 

(Name  suppressed) 


WILLIAM  LENT  HODGE 

William  Lent  Hodge,  treasurer  and 
director  of  Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  newspaper  supply 
house,  dipd  in  Edgewater  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dec.  25,  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  6C)  years  old,  and  went  to  Chicago 
from  Bridgewater,  England,  his  birth¬ 
place,  when  he  was  14.  He  had  been 
with  the  Bingham  company  since  1865, 
but  during  the  last  three  years  failing 
health  had  prevented  him  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  business. 


MUNN  WINS  FOOTBALL  AWARD  ' 

Clarence  Munn,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  football  star,  has  b^n  selected  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  most  val-  i 
uable  player  award  for  the  1931  Western  ! 
conference  season.  Harvey  WoodruH  * 

and  Wilfrid  Smith,  Tribune  sports  writ¬ 
ers,  were  members  of  the  committee, 
along  with  conference  coaches  and  offi¬ 
cials,  that  made  the  award. 


SEMMLOW  PROMOTED 

George  A.  Semmlow,  lately  chief 
clerk  in  the  advertising  department  ol 
the  Milwaukee  railroad,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agent,  succeeding  the 
late  A.  L.  Eidemiller,  who  died  Dec.  16. 
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Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 
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pages. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in 
which  the  Hoe,  24- 
hour,  night  and  day 
emergency  and  re¬ 
pair  department 
functions  in  getting 
replacement  parts 
out  in  the  minimum 
of  time  is  not  a  hit 
or  miss  affair.  It 
is  a  positive,  depend¬ 
able  service,  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  in 
personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipped 
with  a  large  stock 
of  parts,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping 
publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.y  Inc* 

OenermI  Offloes 
ISSth  Sl  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  atays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  SO. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  ail  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets 
Prepared  Matrix  Paste 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mesa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Here  are  Home  Famous  Users 


Timet,  HunttviUe.  Aim. 

Prett,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Timet  Record,  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark. 

Newt  Prett,  Glendale, 
Calif. 

Newt.  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Sun.  Long  Beach.  C'alif. 

Pott.  Patadena,  Calif. 

Newt  Pilot.  San  Pedro, 
Calif. 

Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego.  Calif. 

Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
c:alif. 

Timet,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Pott  Advocate,  Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Mitchell  &  Herb  Engrav- 
ert,  IxM  Angelet.  Calif. 

La  Opinion,  Lot  Angelet. 
(  alif. 

Sun.  i^n  Dlego^  Calif. 

Pott.  Denver.  C  olo. 

Catholic  Regitter,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Every  Evening,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  l>el. 

Wathinyton  Mat  Service, 
Wathington,  D. 

Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloom- 
ington,  ill. 

Partridge  &  Anderton. 
('hicago.  111. 

Polith  Union  Daily, 
('hicago.  III. 

Herald  Newt.  Joliet,  111. 

Hollittcr  Prett,  Wilmette 

111. 

Pri^reMive  Matrix  & 
Stereo,  ('hicago.  111. 

(2  Mathitus) 

State  Journal.  Spring- 
field.  III. 

Polith  Daily  Newt, 
Chicago.  111. 

Evantton  Publishing  Co*, 
Evantton.  111. 

Wettern  Newspaper 
Union,  ('hicago.  Ill. 

Beacon  Newt,  Paris,  til. 

Prett.  Muncie,  Ind. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Prett-Citizen.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Nonpareil. Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Courier.  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Mettonger  &  Chronicle. 
Fort  Dodge.  Iowa 

Wettern  Newtpa|)er 
Union.  Uotion.  Matt. 

Pott.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Wettern  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltiiuore.  Md 

Michigan  Stereo  Ik  Elec¬ 
tro  To.,  Detroit 
(J  Mackitus) 

Wettern  Newspaper 
Union,  lietroit.  Mich. 

Timet,  Bay  (Tity.  Mich. 

Prett.  Springheld.  Mo. 

Commercial  Color,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 


jlobe.  Joplin.  Mo. 

^lewt  Corp..  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rate  Journal.  Uncolo, 
Neb. 

A’orld  Herald,  Omtht. 
Neb. 

rimes  Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

A’ettern  Newspaper 
Union.  Buff^o.  N.  Y. 

(2  Machtnes) 

A'ettern  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City, 
N.Y  U  Ma(kines) 
Cings  Features  Sy  ndictte. 
New  York  City,  N.  V  • 
{J  Mathtnes) 
relegram.  New  YorkCity 
N.  Y. 

greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

United  Features.  New 
York  City,  N.Y. 
Akron  Electro  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio 
Hodge  Mat  Service, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Wettern  Newspaper 
Union,  (  leveland.Uhio 
Timet.  ToU*do.  Ohio 
Enquirer.  Cincinnati.  O- 

N.  E.  A..  Cleveltnd.OhIt 
(2  Mathines) 

Tribune,  I  ronton.  (fWo 
Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg. 

lounial.  Pottsville.*  Pt 
Newt.  Wilkes-Barre.  Ft. 
Globe.  Bethlehem.  P»- 
Daily  Times.  Beaver.  «• 
Item.  Mount  Carmel. Fi- 
Sunday  Inde|M.*ndent. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Wettern  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  M- 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville. 

Tenn.  _ 

Dispatch.  Dallas.  Tei 
Wettern  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Tei. 

La  Prenta.  San  Antotis. 
Tex. 

Post.  El  Paso,  Tex.  • 
Timet-World.  Roanoke. 
Va. 

Newt  Leader,  Richmoad, 
V'  a 

Virginian  Pilot.  Norfolk, 
TimM.  Tacoma.  Wtr^ 

Spokesman- Review,  apo* 

kane.  Wash. 

Times.  Seattle,  wask- 
Herald.  Fverett.  Wa^ 
Newt.  Tribune,  Tacooa. 
Wash. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee.JJ.g* 

Telegram.  Superior,  wu. 
Odhams  Prets.  1  .ondk®- 
England  (2  Aiathtmi) 
Statesman  Calcutta. 

India  ,, 

Odhamt  Prett.  MancMi 
ter.  England 
Soectator.  Hamilloa, 
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better  papers  urged 

TO  HOLD  CIRCULATION 

S«T«n  of  Ten  Pres*  Association  Presi* 
Jents  Think  Rate  Cut  Inadvis¬ 
able  in  View  of  Present 
Conditions 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  PRESS, 
TEACHERS’  AIM 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


Faced  with  declining  circulations, 
weekly  and  small  daily  papers  are  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  solution  to  the  situation. 
In  the  current  National  F'ditorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin  a  symposium  of  ten  state 
press  association  presidents,  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cir¬ 
culation  rate  should  be  reduced.  Seven 
editors  stated  they  saw  no  reason  for  a 
cut  and  urged  publication  of  papers  so 
newsy  and  attractive  that  readers  would 
be  forced  to  buy  them. 

Franklin  Fishier,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  and  publisher 
of  the  Ridgewood  Netos,  said  he  thought 
a  cut  in  the  rate  would  he  a  “grave  mis¬ 
take.”  His  paper,  he  said,  had  found  a 
solution  to  the  problem  by  employing  a 
regular  circulation  manager. 

H.  R.  Judah,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  business  manager  of  the  Santa  Crus 
Evening  Nezvs,  believes  that  the  thing  to 
do  now,  particularly  in  the  time  of  de¬ 
pression,  “is  to  turn  out  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  charge  a  decent  price  for  it  and 
stick  to  your  guns.” 

That  a  rate  reduction  would  do  abso¬ 
lutely  no  good  is  the  opinion  of  H.  H. 
Hudson,  president  of  the  Florida  Press 
.Association  and  publisher  of  the  Titus- 
rille  Star-Advocate.  “When  a  slump  in 
subscriptions  comes,”  he  said,  “a  little 
more  effort  should  be  made  to  get  and 
keep  subscribers.” 

The  Bristoiv  (Okla.)  _  Daily  and 
Weekly  Record  recently  cut  its  daily  .sub¬ 
scription  rate  from  1§  to  \2y2  cents  a 
week,  L.  M.  Nichols,  president  of  the 
N.E.A.  and  publisher  of  the  papers,  said. 
It  was  necessary,  he  added,  “when  the 
folks  commenced  to  demand  a  cut  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.”  The  result  of  the  cut 
was  effective,  he  said,  and  the  paper  still 
maintains  its  advertising  rate. 

A.  F.  Ender,  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association,  and  editor  of  the 
Rice  Lake  Chronofype  said :  “We  care¬ 
fully  considered  giving  a  temporary  re¬ 
duced  rate  and  decided  it  would  not  be 
worth  while.” 

"With  few  exceptions,”  said  Thomas 
E.  Dobbs,  president  of  the  Washington 
Press  Association  and  publisher  of  the 
Snohomish  County  Tribune,  “all  weekly 
newspapers  are  guilty  of  charging  too 
high  a  subscription  price.  .  .  Rig 

dailies  obtained  their  tremendous  circula¬ 
tions  hv  using  low  subscription  rates.” 
He  said  his  paper  six  years  ago  had  re¬ 
duced  its  price  from  Sl-SO  to  75  cents  and 
subscribers  increased  from  700  to  1.800. 
and  the  advertising  rate  was  increased 
50  per  cent. 

In  Maine  the  general  opinion  is  that  it 
would  he  “poor  business”  to  reduce  rates, 
.lames  P.  O’Kane,  president  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association  and  publisher  of  the 
Rumford  Times,  reported.  P.  P.  Ander¬ 
son,  Wvoming  Press  Association  head 
and  publisher  of  the  Basin  Republican- 
Hustler,  saw  no  reason  to  make  a  change 
in  rates,  and  R.  M.  White,  president  of 
the  Rtickeve  Press  Association  and  editor 
of  the  Sfillersbnrci  (O.)  Farmer-Hub, 
believes^  that  publishers  experiencing  a 
circulation  slump  “should  work  like 
never  before  to  put  out  a  paper  that  the 
people  can’t  afford  to  do  without.” 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Jayhawker 
Press,  Kansas  Press  Association  organ, 
^ack  Harris.  Chanute  (Kan.)  Daily 
Tribune,  said  his  paper  had  met  “an 
increasing  ^sentiment  for  cheaner  circiila- 
tiy  rates”  hv  giving  special  bargain 
at  not  too  frequent  intervals  and 
oc  two  at  a  time. 

This  enables  us.”  he  said,  “to  hold  the 
P^ple  who  find  themselves  unable  to  pay 
the  full  price  and  yet  enables  us  to  main¬ 
tain  our  existing  subscription  price.” 


gested  by  a  committee  of  the  Schools  and 
Departments  Association  and  approved 
by  the  convention.  A  bureau  to  facilitate 
exchange  was  suggested,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  also  went  on  record  as  favoring 
a  lecture  bureau. 

Schools  and  departments  of  journalism 
newly  admitted  to  the  association  at  this 
session  were  Marquette  University,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ;  The  Ihiiversity  of  Kentucky, 
I^xington,  Ky. ;  and  Iowa  State  College, 
.Ames,  Iowa.  Mail  referendums  are  to 
be  taken  upon  the  admission  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado.  University  of 
Georgia,  and  Rutgers  University. 

Dr.  Mott,  present  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly,  was  selected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity  during  the  next 
year. 

The  1932  convention  of  the  two  asso¬ 
ciations  will  meet  at  Washington  and 
Ivce  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  during 
the  December  vacation. 

Officers  of  the  two  associations  for 
1932  were  elected  as  follows : 

American  .Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism:  President, 
Prof.  Fred  J.  I^zell,  University  of 
low’a;  vice-president.  Dean  Vernon  Mc-- 
Kenzie,  University  of  Washington ;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism:  President,  Prof.  Ralph  L. 
Crosman,  University  of  Colorado;  vice- 
president,  Prof.  William  L.  Mapel, 
Washington  and  Lee  University:  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  H.  H.  Herbert,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma;  additional  mem- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cask  with  Ordar) 

I  Tims  —  JtO  par  llns 
S  Timas  —  AO  par  llns 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tims  —  .7S  par  Una 
4  Timas  —  .60  par  lins 
Count  six  words  to  ths  llns 
IVhlts  spacs  charts  at  sams  rats  par  lins 
par  insartion  as  samad  by  (rsgusney  of 
insartion.  Minimum  spacs,  thrsa  finss. 
Tha  Editor  S  Pubiishsr  rssarvas  ths  right 
to  classify,  adit  or  rsjoct  any  copy. 


Brokers 


bers  of  the  executive  council.  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Murphy,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Prof.  Vernon  Nash  University 
of  Missouri. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  members 
of  the  teachers’  association,  who,  de¬ 
ploring  interference  with  academic 
freedom,  pledged  support  to  all  organ¬ 
izations  working  for  the  protection  of 
such  freedom.  They  al.so  condemned  the 
practice  of  high  schools  using  textbooks 
in  journalism  designed  for  college  and 
university  use.  and  they  went  on  record 
as  opiwsing  the  practice  of  persons  who 
select  parts  of  various  textbooks,  have 
them  mimeographed,  and  then  proceed  to 
sell  them. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


For  Bale — .Ml  or  part  Interoat  in  Oklahnmn  dally 
In  city  6,.’>00  population.  Address  C-tllk>,  Kditor 
A  Publisher. 


ExoIusIto  Midwest  Dally — Fins  money  maker. 
City  and  suburbs  130.000.  Price  ftOO.OOO. 
Cash  $.300,000.  I.«nls  Bddy,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Some  Real  Bargains — Two-third  Interest  In  well 
established  southern  monthly;  exclusive  Held; 
Krosslng  over  $20,000.  earning  over  $7,000  profit. 
Price  $17. .'>00.  Weekly  pai>ers  following  states: 
Pelaware.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  II.  Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Circulation  Consultant 

Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant — If  your  cir¬ 
culation  needs  a  stimulant,  don’t  Are  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  exi>erlenced  out¬ 
sider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Oet  advice  from  a  different  angle, 
l.l  .Tears’  ex|>erlence  Clrcnlatlon  Manager  Metro¬ 
politan  Mornlng-Sunday-Evenlng;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan,  224 
Fourth  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

Circulation  Promotion 


PROF.  ROGERS  HAS  COLUMN 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  of  Massachusetts  of 
Technology,  who  was  the  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  because  of  his  views 
on  many  modern  subjects,  is  now  run¬ 
ning  a  column  in  the  Boston  American 
under  the  heading  of  “This  is  Life.” 

SOLICITORS  ATTEND  BANQUET 

The  advertising  department  of  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Hotel  Peabtxly  the  night  of  Dec. 
26.  It  marked  the  end  of  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  teams  of  solicitors,  the  losing 
team  paying  the  bill. 

Situations  Wanted 


Advertiaing  Salesman — Bualneaa  producer,  12 
ycare  telling  Display  and  Claaalfled,  age  SI, 
College,  available  Jan.  5.  C-67».  Editor  A 

PublUher. 


Interest  For  Sale 

Stock  Interest  In  Claaa  PubUoation — Owner  of 
one  of  the  oldeet  cUhb  publlcfttlone  In  America 
and  a  publtahinK  bualneas  eatabllabed  for  over 
50  yean,  worth  upwards  of  $1,500,000.  will 
■ell  Bubatantial  stock  Interest  to  wide  awake 
newspai>er  man  and  eiperienced  publisher. 
Must  be  able  to  command  $200,000.  Advertiser 
desires  younger  associate  to  ahare  manage¬ 
ment.  Over  fifty  employee  earning  good 
money.  Rare  opiKirtunlty.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  p.  O.  Box  1743,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Unusual  Opportunity  for  young  man  or  woman 
with  $10,000-$25.000  capital  to  enter  country 
newspaiier  business.  Reorganisation.  C-Q77, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Promotion  Manager  can  make  advan¬ 
tageous  connection  with  publishers  of  several 
agricultural  magaslnea  on  part  time  basis. 
Must  have  background  of  successful  experience 
in  securing  sui>srrlptlons  by  mall.  Department 
now  well  organized  and  functioning  from  stand¬ 
point  of  detail  work  and  only  needs  part  time 
suiiervlsion  by  man  who  ran  prepare  result¬ 
getting  promotional  material  for  renewals  and 
follow  up  work  on  new  siibaoribers.  Possibility 
of  full  time  and  permanent  |>osition  with  good 
chances  for  advancement  to  right  man.  Ix>ca- 
tion:  Chicago.  All  of  our  employees  know  of 
this  advertisement  and  all  correspondence  will 
be  treated  in  strictest  confidence,  so  w’rlte  fully 
with  complete  details.  Box  C-G89,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Men  wanted  In  every  state  In  the 
ITnlon,  preferably  men  who  have  had  exi>erience 
In  selling  newspaper  advertiaing.  No  Invest¬ 
ment  re(]uire<l.  Address  Gxcellograph  Sales  Co.. 
Terre  llnute,  Indiana. 


Sales  Representative  Wanted 

Here  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  man 
who  knows  the  newspft|>er*s  production  prob¬ 
lems.  F>«tabllshed  manufacturer  of  well 
advert  Isod  line  of  patented  money  saving 
coniiNisliig  riNiiii  iMfulpment  has  o|>enings  for 
several  high  caliiire  salea  representatives. 
Siiecessfiil  installations  in  over  3.tNt0  plants. 
Men  espocliilly  wanted  for  EASTERN 
STATES — but  there  are  other  territories 
o|>eii  also.  The  man  who  quallfiea  must 
know  the  tiew’spaper  field  Mid  how  to  sell 
it.  A  lliN’riil  eommission  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  o|>eiiH  iKiHsihilitles  for  real  profits, 
(live  full  details  and  past  exi^erlence  in 
letter  of  application.  Box  C  flS2.  Editor  A 
I'lihlinher. 


Circulation 

Mr.  Publisher:  Are  you  looking  for  a  young 
Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  Publisher?  I 
am  twenty-six  years  old  married,  and  have 
had  aix  years*  experience  in  circulation  work 
with  newspapers  In  the  East;  can  build  circu¬ 
lation  anywhere.  I  can  help  any  publisher  to 
build  up  his  organisation;  have  had  enough 
experience  to  take  over  the  entire  management 
of  a  small  newspafier.  Salary  reasonable  and 
will  go  anywhere.  I  am  now  employed  as 
Circulation  Manager.  G-670,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Circulation  Manager's  job  on  small  paper.  Un¬ 
derstand  every  phase  of  work.  Best  references. 
C-675,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man — Wide  ex|>erience  on  small 
dailies.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  references. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  43, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  Manager  -Willing  to  buy  all  or  part 
of  press  run  or  will  start  on  nuMlerate  salary. 
Ix>cate  anywhere.  .Married.  Aged  27.  Eight 
years*  siic(’essful  experience  on  several  well- 
known  dallies.  C-flH8,  Editor  A  Puhllslier. 

Dosk  Man  -20  years  experience,  fast,  accurate, 
alert,  writes  gooil  heads.  Seeks  any  reasonable 
offer.  C-fi03,  Eilltor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man,  seasoned,  wide  experience  in  all 
departments;  out  liecause  of  consolidation; 
available  at  once.  Write  or  wire.  P.  O.  Box 
4M4.  Erie,  Pa. 

Editorial — Y'oung  man  with  college  training  in 
news|>aper  w*nrk  desires  connection  with  a  small 
pa|>er.  Salary  to  be  considered  after  a  trial. 
Will  go  anywhere.  C-tUl2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pressman  and  Stereotyper,  Al,  any  size  or  make 
press,  l>eBt  references,  go  any  place,  now.  Age 
35.  C  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale  One  Hoe  ball  bearing  Monorail  Trim¬ 
mer  for  full  |M)ge  newspai>er.  Miles  Machinery 
Company,  478  W.  Broadway,  City. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought, Sold  and  Appraised 

4U  negotiations  confidantiaj 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bualn«M  Eatabllxhad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ava.  New  York 


A.  E.  HEBERT  RESIGNS 

Albert  F..  Hebert  resisried  Jan.  1  from 
•be  xtaff  of  the  Oias.  Dallas  Reach  Ad- 
'oiising  Agency  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Onr  "Better  Tlmee’’  Cempeiixi  have  unequalled 
pareboloxli'al  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  caah  bualneaa  on  a  alnule  drive. 
Hudaon  De  I*rleat.  246  Fifth  ATe..  New  York. 

The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  DM  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  I»ulavllle.  Ky.— Circulation  Bnlldera— 
Creatora  and  aole  ownera  of  The  Kendall  I’lam 

Over  90’';  of  all  circulation  campairnt  on  dally 
newapaiiera  In  the  T  iilted  Statea  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charlea  Fartlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  de|«endal>le,  aelf-nnanclna  I’AKT- 
IX)WE  PIJtN  campaign  la  abaolute  inauranre 
of  cleanllneaa.  aenulne  aatlafactlon  and  re- 
aulta  that  have  never  been  equelled  In  clroule- 
tlon  building.  Pertlowe  edded  circulation  la 
clean  circulation.  Every  aiibacrlptlon  verlHed 
by  the  publiaher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  aubacrlptlon  accepted  unleaa  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  aubacrlber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  aclentlflc 
aurvey  of  your  Beld  and  an  Intelligent  eatimate 
of  Iti  poaalbllltlea— without  obligation.  The 
Charlea  I’artlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indlanapollt. 


EDITORS!  PUBLISHERS! 

Our  Free  Employment  Service  for  newspaper  people  has  given  us 
the  names  of  available  men,  many  of  whom  have  held  big  positions 
and  established  records  that  demonstrate  their  ability. 

If  any  department  of  your  paper  has  shown  a  loss  for  1931,  why 
not  begin  1932  by  adding  a  man  who  will  come  to  you  with  new 
ideas  that  may  materially  augment  the  efforts  of  your  present  staff? 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 

IVEW  YEAR  impression:  If  the  rate-  make  a  pretense  of  knowing  what  the 
’  busting  plot  among  certain  advertis-  war  debt  tangle  is  all  about,  though  it 


mg  managers  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  concerns  succeeds  and  news¬ 
paper  revenues  decline  ten  or  20  per  cent, 
with  linage  volume  still  restricted,  it  is 
a  certainty  that  Editor  &  Publish kr  this 
year  will  record  many  newspaiier  fail¬ 
ures.  .  .  Not  only  will  the  second  and 
third  tier  newspapers  suffer,  but  editorial 
and  news  standards  will  lie  pulled  down 
about  our  heads  in  every  direction.  .  . 

This  menacing  movement  is  something 
every  newspaperman,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  ought  to  resist,  not  only  in  self¬ 
protection  but  in  defense  of  free  and 
efficient  journalism,  .  .  If  advertising 

rates,  which  in  many  instances  are 
ridiculously  low  as  matters  stand,  are 
cut  from  ten  to  20  per  cent  all  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  been  laid  off,  or  have 
suffered  salary  cuts,  may  as  well  abandon 
hojie  of  recovery  of  jobs  or  losses  for 
years  to  come.  .  .  To  uphold  the 

staiKlards  of  the  American  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  Presidential  year  fraught 
with  great  and  unusual  perils  to  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions,  is  a  worthy  mission  for 
any  newspaperman.  .  .  You.  of  course, 
know  that  there  is  a  concerted  attempt 
to  blackjack  newspapers  into  cuttinn 
rates,  on  pain  of  losing  certain  specified 
schedules.  .  .  This  might  be  actionable, 
if  a  conspiracy  could  lie  proved. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  threats  coming 
from  several  sources  at  about  the  same 
time.  .  .  Report  significant  matters  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  or  Editor  &  Pitblishm.  .  . 

In  my  opinion  the  American  press  can¬ 
not  be  “taken  for  a  ride’’  by  a  handful 
of  audacious  advertising  managers,  all 
mere  employes  “scoring"  in  tlieir  jobs 
and  lacking  the  responsibilities  which 
editors,  jniblishers  and  staff  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  feel  toward  the  reader  and  public 
institutions. 


has  lieen  making  for  14  years  and  men¬ 
aces  not  only  the  prosperity  but  the 
peace  of  the  world.  One  wonders  how 
many  have  abstract  ideas  concerning  this 
basic  problem.  Most  writing  concerning 
it  is  ixmderous,  fatalistic,  dull,  partisan 
or  mere  parroting  of  the  so-far  futile 
mouthings  of  international  politicians  and 
bankers.  It  is  my  feeling  that  political 
action  on  the  war  debt  problem  is  slow 
because  there  has  been  so  little  light  and 
leading  in  the  press.  Certainly  the  man 
in  the  street  is  bewildered. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ONE  may  be  certain  that  sane,  crystal- 
clear,  interpretative  writing  on 
economic  subjects  will  always  find  a 
market  in  this  and  during  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  Just  at  present  in 
my  view,  opportunity  for  many  able 
writers  lies  in  the  field  of  what  might 
lie  descrilied  as  “business  morals.”  The 
corruption  at  the  foundation  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  system  calls  for  the  ministrations 
of  reformers  of  the  first  grade.  It  is  a 
writing  job.  The  wild  ethical  abuses  of 
the  so-called  materialist  age  canmit  go 
on  without  a  catastrophe  as  an  inevitable 
result.  W'e  see  this  clearly  in  the  year 
1932,  though  it  was  obscure  to  most  of 
us  in  1929. 

(>f  the  myriad  problems  of  modern 
social  and  economic  life  consider,  for 
instance,  the  mal-distribution  of  wealth. 
Little  is  written  alxiut  it,  but  it  is  a 
topic  of  conver.sation  wherever  men  and 
women  meet  for  serious  discussion.  We 
have  dumbly  realized  that  the  rich  were 
getting  richer  and  the  iKxir  keeping  just 
one  leap  ahead  of  the  sheriff  for  many 
years,  hut  it  took  a  dejiression  to  bring 
the  fact  out  in  clear  relief.  No  one 
seemed  exciteil  when  we  learned  from 
the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Com¬ 
mission  that  two  tier  cent  of  our  jieople. 


Till,-  , _  j  .1  •  the  rich,  own  GO  per  cent  of  the  accu'mu- 

lated  wealth:  33 ’^er  cent  of  the  people 
(middle  class)  own  35  per  cent  of  the 
wealth,  and  that  GO  per  cent  of  the  people, 
the  poor,  own  5  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 
Hut  those  figures  tixlay  seem  startling, 
and  you  hear  heads  of  great  prcxiucing 
corporations  say  that  our  lost  foreign 
markets  might  l>e  forgotten  if  the  vast 
potential  market  among  GO  jier  cent  of 
our  own  jieople  could  be  supported  by 
prosjierity  through  regular  employment 
ated  the  hot  idea  that  final  responsibility  reasonablt  earnings.  The  logic  of 

for  the  panic  rested  squarelv  on  the  concentrat^  wealth  as  matters  have  been 


’HE  proprietary  attitude  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  advertiser  takes  towards  a 
newspaper  in  whose  space  he  is  investing 
a  few  thousands  a  year  is  often  amusing. 
The  other  day  the  editor  of  an  Eastern 
new'spaper  showed  me  a  file  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  his  city,  a  round-head  who  has 
blundered  along  and  manageil,  goodness 
knows  how,  to  clean  up  a  fortune  and 
gain  high  position  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  curious  exhibit  gener- 


shoulders  of  the  daily  press.  He  wrote 
to  the  editor  demanding,  in  the  name  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the 
newspaper  suppress  news  concerning  bank 
failures,  whether  local  or  in  distant  parts. 
Furthermore,  he  wrote  an  editorial,  with 
his  own  Machiavellian  fist,  calling  upon 
the  Rank  Examiners  to  withhold  from 
the  press  any  news  concerning  bank  fail¬ 
ures,  before  and  after  the  fact.  In  the 
editorial  the  gentleman  waxed  warm  and 
concluded  by  calling  for  legislation  to 
punish  editors  for  printing  news  of  any 
bank  failure.  His  powerful  essav  did  not, 
of  course,  make  the  page.  Then  the 
merchant  was  affronted  and  threatened 
to  withdraw  his  patronage.  The  kindly 
editor  took  him  in  hand  at  this  point  and 
explained  a  few  primary  matters.  The 
case  is  extreme,  hut  it  serves  to  illustrate 
an  attitude  with  which  every  editorial 
office  is  all  too  familiar. 

*  *  * 

TF  I  were  a  young  man  in  college  I 
^  should  study  economics — eat  them  up — 
and  perfect  myself  as  a  writer  on  tho.se 
subjects.  .At  bottom  all  of  the  vast 
problems  of  the  age  are  economic  and 
there  is  an  astounding  poverty  of  intel¬ 
ligence  on  the  subject  among  writing 
men.  Not  many  responsible  editors, 
financial  writers,  editorial  writers  even 


going  in  the  United  States  for  25  years, 
is  destruction.  We  see  that  now.  1 
wonder  more  has  not  been  written  about 
it.  The  whole  economic  system  is  out 
of  hand,  the  profit-motive  having  run 
amuck.  This  six-lls  opportunity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  spec¬ 
tacular  rises  of  a  writing  man  in 
recent  years  is  found  in  the  case  of  Stuart 
tliase.  A  New'  Englander,  he  came  out 
of  Harvard  in  1910  to  enter  business  as 
a  public  accountant.  In  that  capacity 
he  studieil  many  forms  of  business.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  honest  mind  he  revolted  at  the 
corruption  he  encountered  and  started  to 
write  in  the  terms  of  a  reformer.  His 
success  was  immediate,  due  to  his  rea¬ 
sonable  and  constructive  attitude,  bril¬ 
liant  writing  and  astounding  exjxises. 
“Your  Money's  Worth,"  “The  Tragedy 
of  Waste,”  “Men  and  Machines”  and 
his  recent  “Mexico”  have  lieen  best¬ 
sellers,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Chase’s 
income  from  writing  is  now  on  a  par 
with  some  of  the  most  famous  authors. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Reminder  comes  from  Alien  Eddy, 
editor  Albany  Nnvs,  that  .A1  Steimer, 
whose  death  occurred  recently  at  the  age 
of  74,  was  more  responsible  than  any 
other  man  for  the  development  of  the 


“sports  section.”  He  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  New  York  newspapers  for  nearly 
58  years. 

Mr.  Eddy  writes :  “Under  the  old  order, 
the  ‘Sporting  Editor’  (not  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently  was  the  term  refined 
to  ‘Sports  Editor’)  was  a  reporter  on 
the  city  staff,  accountable  to  the  city 
editor.  He  was  a  sort  of  ‘necessary 
evil.’  The  city  editor,  concentrating  on 
local  news  and  copy  grudgingly  gave 
space  to  brief  reports  of  sports.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  owner  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
of  which  A1  Steimer  was  sports  editor 
for  nearly  50  years,  was  a  sportsman  as 
well  as  an  editor.  Had  ‘the  Commodore’ 
followed  his  early  inclination  he  would 
have  been  master  of  his  own  ship,  at  home 
anywhere  on  the  seven  seas. 

“h'ollower  of  other  sporting  events, 
particularly  amateur  affairs,  Bennett  was 
especially  interested  in  yachting.  One 
day,  he  went  over  the  city  editor’s  head 
and  called  in  A1  Steimer.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  that  the  Herald  did  not 
have  adequate  reports  on  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing  in  the  sporting  world. 

“  ‘I  keep  shouting  for  more  space,  Mr. 
Bennett,’  said  A1  Steimer,  ‘but  they  won’t 
give  it  to  me.  I  need  the  space;  a  lot 
more  of  it.’ 

“Then  the  order  went  out  from  the  big 
room  behind  the  clock  in  Herald  Square : 
‘Give  Steimer  all  the  space  he  wants.’ 

“The  Commodore’s  orders  were  obeyed 
immediately.  Steimer  got  more  space, 
and  the  Herald  showed  the  way  in 
sports,  as  it  had  in  stock  market  reports. 
The  Herald  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
print  a  stock  table  with  a  report  of  the 
Wall  Street  market. 

*  *  « 

**AL  STEIMER  was  a  high  strung 
nervous  worker,  but  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  a  prodigious  amount  of  it  in  a 
day.  As  he  became  more  nervous  and  ex¬ 
cited  he  would  sputter  until  be  became  al¬ 
most  inarticulate.  In  later  years  he  wore 
pinch-nose  glasses  as  be  bent  over  his 
desk  at  work  oblivious  to  all  going  on 
about  him.  If  spoken  to,  he  would  throw 
off  his  glasses  onto  the  copy  before  him, 
sit  upright,  and  probably  ejaculate, 
‘What’s  that?’ 

*  *  « 

46^  N  ONE  OCCASION  the  yachting 
”  exjH^rt  of  the  Herald  (all  the 
sport  rejxirters  on  the  Herald  were  ex¬ 
perts)  was  half  way  through  writing  his 
story  of  an  important  yaclit  race  when 
the  telephone  rang  and  a  voice  informeil 
him  his  wife  had  just  died  and  he  must 
hurry  home.  Confused  and  befuddled  by 
the  news,  the  reporter  gathered  the 
sheets  of  his  uncompleted  story  and  went 
to  Steimer’s  desk,  tosseil  them  down  in 
front  of  the  editor,  and  in  trembling 
words,  said: 

“  ‘Sorry,  Mr.  Steimer,  can’t  finish 
that — Got  to  go  home — Just  got  news 
my  wife  is  dead.’ 

“Steimer,  engrossed  in  work,  per- 
formetl  as  usual.  Throwing  off  his 
glasses,  he  jerked  his  body  erect,  looked 
up  with  a  countenance  registering  injury 
and  blurted  out :  ‘Well,  that  puts  me  in  a 
hell  of  a  hole.’ 

«  *  * 

66^HE  STORY  standing  alone  does 
A1  Steimer  an  injustice.  He  was 
a  kindly  soul  and  a  loyal  friend.  And  he 
was  a  great  sports  editor.  Even  the 
manner  of  his  dying  was  characteristic 
of  A1  Steimer.  After  nearly  60  years  of 
it  he  was  hurrying  to  the  Sun  office  at 
7  in  the  morning  from  his  home  in  upper 
Manhattan.  He  dashed  in  front  of  an 
automobile  and  was  knocked  down.  He 
died  24  hours  later.” 

*  *  * 

TWO  courts  have  recently  held  that 
newspapers  are  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  The  first,  now  much-discussed 
decision,  came  down  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  in  the  following 
terms :  “The  Sunday  paper  is  looked 
upon,  and  has  grown  to  be,  a  necessity, 
and  this  court  so  holds.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decision  in  the  Ixis  Angeles 
Alimony  Court  that  “newspapers  are  a 
necessity,  not  luxury.” 

This  week  came  a  letter  from  S.  S. 
Hahn,  general  counsel  for  the  Scripps- 
Canfield  newspapers,  giving  details  of  the 
later  decision.  He  wrote: 


“The  progressive  California  decision 
was  rendered  by  Superior  Court  Com¬ 
missioner  Larry  Doyle  of  the  domestic 
relations  department.  Charles  (iordeL 
a  Los  Angeles  fireman,  appealed  to  the 
court  to  reduce  the  alimony  payments  to 
his  wife.  The  husband’s  plea  was  based 
upon  the  contention  that  the  court’s  ali¬ 
mony  award  was  for  necessities  of  life 
and  not  for  luxuries.  ’ 

“The  wife  testified  that  the  $125 
monthly  alimony  is  being  expended ‘on 
necessities.  Her  itemized  statement  to 
the  court  included  subscriptions  to  one 
morning  and  one  afternoon  newspaper. 
’The  buying  of  newspapers  is  not  a  lux¬ 
ury,  as  my  husband  claims,’  she  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘they  are  necessities.’ 

“The  court  commissioner  agreed  with 
the  lady  and  declined  the  petition  to  reduce 
the  alimony.  Commissioner  Doyle  said: 

‘I  take  the  same  view  as  the  Missouri 
.Supreme  Court  held  in  their  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  A  news- 
paiier  is  a  necessity.  From  the  small 
boy,  whose  first  thought  on  arising  Sun¬ 
day  morning  is  the  comic  section,  to  the 
son  grown  older,  who  turns  eagerly  to 
the  sport  page,  the  young  daughter,  who 
peruses  the  society  columns,  to  the  father 
and  mother,  who  turn  their  attention  to 
the  more  serious  pages,  the  paper  is 
looked  upon,  and  has  grown  to  be  a 
necessity.’ 

“The  Kansas  City  Star  decision  was 
the  culmination  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
under  an  old  ‘Blue  law,’  forbidding  un¬ 
necessary  labor  on  Sundays.  The  au¬ 
thorities  claimed  that  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  on  Sunday  was  unnecessary  labor. 

“The  Court  ruled  that  this  law  was 
outmoded  in  so  far  as  newspapers  were 
concerned  by  the  demands  of  the  people 
interested  in  world  affairs,  and  decided 
that  newspapers  are  a  necessity.” 

♦  ♦  * 

itV^HILE  W'e  are  on  the  subject  of 
^  precedents,”  Mr.  Hahn  continued, 
"Los  Angeles  Record  has  just  established 
another  precedent  of  interest  to  news- 
I«.pers  in  general  and  editors  who  want 
to  stay  out  of  jail  in  particular. 

“Several  months  ago  the  snoopers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  police  department  en¬ 
tered  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Record 
and  dragged  away  to  jail  H.  B.  R. 
Briggs,  the  publisher,  and  Rod  Brink 
the  managing  editor,  for  the  sinful  overt 
act  of  publi.shing  in  their  newspaper 
betting  odds,  on  an  impending  race  at 
the  Agua  Caliente  track.  Six  months 
in  jail  and  $.500  fine  was  staring  them 
in  the  face.  These  newspapermen  at¬ 
tacked  this  ancient  law  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  agreed  with  them;  the  law  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional. 

“Incidentally,  the  Record  holds  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  establishing  prece¬ 
dents.  It  will  be  recalled  that  th^ 
same  newspapermen,  in  addition  to  Gil¬ 
bert  Brown,  the  editor,  were  hailed  be¬ 
fore  the  Los  .Angeles  Superior  Court  on 
a  citation  for  contempt  of  court.  The 
publisher  and  his  tw'O  editors  did  not 
like  the  attitude  of  the  judge,  who 
wanted  to  try  them,  so  they  avaiW 
themselves  of  the  lawful  right  acconW 
all  persons  charged  with  crime,  and 
demanded  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  who 
would  give  them  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  The  procedure  was  simple.  'They 
filed  affidavits  stating  their  objections. 
This  disqualifies  the  trial  judge  at  o^ 
from  proceeding  with  the  case.  But 
this  judge  took  issue  with  the  news^- 
permen  and  declared  vehemently  that 
this  procedure  is  of  no  avail  in  contempt 
of  court  cases,  because  judges  liave  an 
inherent  power  to  pass  upon  their  o^ 
qualifications  in  cases  of  this  class.  Tm 
judge,  therefore,  peremptorily  brushw 
aside  the  purport  of  the  statute, 
upon  his  own  qualification,  declared  him¬ 
self  eminently  fair  and  ordered  the 
defendants  to  proceed  with  the  ca» 
But  Briggs,  Brown  and  Brink  suggested 
that  this  appeared  to  them  like  a 
w'riting  his  own  ticket  to  heaven,  and 
took  their  grievance  to  the  supr^ 
court.  The  august  body  of  seven  juS' 
tices  w'ere  unanimous  in  their  decision 
that  the  publisher  and  his  two  editors 
were  right,  thereby  establishing^^  a  new 
precedent  in  the  United  States." 


